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LIEUTENANT POWELL. o( M<.«m 

THE FIRST TO FALL. 



Ttiey led their land, and give iheir Ynn 
For Empire and lor Queen. 

AnJ ii'ndred, "nealli ihc SrHH^ef 
WiJJ ieep their mcmfirki gtet 



"THE PIONEERS." 

Cor. OS jy H. S. Scarfe, and sung by the colonists in 
1857 .1 South Au.«>tralia reached her majority. 

FilJ, fill each sparkling glass, boys, 

And drain your bumpers dry. 
And listen while I sing, boys. 
Of days and deeds gone by. 
And while we call to mind the past — its hopes, its doubts, its 

fears, 
Let's ne'er forget the honour due to brave old pioneers. 

They left theii' much -loved KnghuK^ 

And l)raved the ocean's foam. 
Here, for themselves and children. 
To found a freeman's home. 
V r Now near the same old tree we meet, o'er wliich, with joyous 
vN' cheers, 

^ The British flag was* first unfm-led by loyal pioneers. 
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That little band of heroes. 
How manfully they plied 
, A The axe, the plough, the harrow, 

\^^ And labor'd side 1)V side. 

., >^ For us they cleared, thev plon<4hed. thev sowrd : a irai'den now 
"l. appears 

I Where first they found a wiMwuL'ss -those liaidy pioneers. 
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Like wave on wave advancing 
Crowds followed them ere long : 
\-- The once small band now nmsters 

.^ Some hundred thousand strong : 

^» Who've carried tm through weal and woe, for one-and-twenty 
1 years 

The work so nobly then beg\ni by gallant ])ioneei's. 

Beneath this gay pavilion 

We sip our wine at ease ; 
Theirs was the rude tarpaulin. 
Oi- shelter of the trees. 
Think, while we gratefully enjoy eacli gift our heart that chuers, 
We owe all, under Providence, to brave old \nouftfcVS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Some time ago the writer published a book entitled 
"A South Australian Romance." It was well received 
by the English and Colonial press. A few chapters in 
that book were devoted to the founding of South Aus- 
tralia, but the greater part dealt with matters of an 
ecclesiastical character. A desire was expressed, by 
a leading Colonial paper, that a second book should be 
written dealing with the history of South Australia on 
general lines. Anxious to be of some service to hi» 
native land, and to develop in young Australians a 
spirit of patriotism, that desire the author has tried 
to fulfil. 

To the men who founded the Public Library in 
South Australia, to early colonists who preserved public 
records, as well as to the London ** Times," and to 
British Parliamentary papers he is specially indebted. 

Had it not been for the preservation of the South 
Australian '* Register," the London '* Times," and 
other papers treasured up in our national archives, 
the following pages could not have been written. In 
small and in large tomes (both in this and in the Old 
Counti*y) were the buried letters, diaries, and speecheo 
written and spoken by some of our pioneer nation- 
builders. Bringing these to the surface, and addviv^ 
bone to hone, and limb to limb, vraa uvAft^ «>.\8Xj«n« 
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but in no sense of the word was it irksome, inasmuch as 
it was " a labour of love." To roll back, as it were, the 
course of time ; to live in the almost forgotten past ; to 
8ee what the pilgrim fathers were thinking, so,ying, 
and doing long before the author appeared ui)on the 
scene ; to make them once more live, move, and speak, 
was felt to be not only a duty, but a joy. The writer's 
earnest desire is that all who read these pages (especially 
the descendants of the pioneers) may share in that joy. 
This is the reason why he has tried to picture their 
surroundings ; to sit down at their banquets ; to listen 
to their debates ; to go with them on their explorations ; 
and to see them adding brick to brick, and stone to stone, 
till a worthy and substantial Commonwealth was built 
up. He believes that this is the first attempt to give 
the early history of our province on popular lines. 
Whilst written in a popular way, special care has 1 een 
taken to make the record correct. 

The opening poem was found among some pajjeis 
in the Public Library. It was written by one of the 
early colonists, and was sung on the shores of Holdfast 
Bay in 1857 to commemorate the landing of the pilgrim 
fathers in 1836. 

The early history of our States is a most romantic 
one — a history of which we may well be proud. It 
reveals the grit, the energy, the perseverance, and detei- 
mination which are such potent factors in the mental 
and moral make-up of the British race. In the course 
of this book we shall see men and women who could 
*' replenish the earth and subdue it ;" who could '* break 
in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bars of 
iron." Defeat they never knew. Their motto was 
*' Conquer or die." No matter how dark the night 
they could always see a ray of light ; no matter how 
rough the road they never fainted by the way. Often 
surrounded hy adverse circumstances, as we shall see in 
the course of our liistory, they made " Wv^ mVdemess 
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and solitary place glad," and '' the denert hloKHom as 
the roBe." 

Our fathers labored, and we have entered into their 
labors. It is because* they laid broad, deep, and well 
the foundation of our State that we enjoy so many 
national advantages to-day. If it were not for the 
knowledge of this factt it would indeed be matter for 
surprise that South Australia had made sucJi marvellous 
progress in so short a time. As a community we have 
only just attained our three-score years and ten ; yet 
all the material and spiritual advantages of civilization 
are ours. We are a happy, contented, and j)rosperous 
people. Providence has given to us a ** goodly 
heritage." Our fathers recognised the fact. They 
had faith in God, faith in thems(»lves, and in the materia] 
resources placed at their disjxjsaj, and we to-day reap 
the benefit of their faith and labors. 

A popular review of their experiences from the 
inception of the colonization movement till South Aus- 
tralia reached her majority may act as an inspiration to 
coming generations. 

Much that this book contains has never been given 
to the public in popular and permanent form. Both in 
London as well as in the land of his birth the writer has 
collected a mass of material, some of which he feels 
ought to be handed down to post<»rity. As time goes 
on the sketches of the pioneer builders, to which some 
chapters will be specially devoted, ought to become 
increasingly valuable. 

There is one respect in which we as a community 
have failed to do our duty ; we have taught our children 
the history of the Old Land, from which our fathers 
came, but have strangely passed by our own. Perhaps 
the Education Department may find this book to be of 
service. 
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The author desires to thank Thomas Gill, Esq.^ 
the Under-Treasurer of the State, for service rendered 
in reading the following pages. 

JOHN BLACKET. 

Adelaide, 1907. 



CHAPTER I. 



FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE (iREAT LONE 

LAND. 

We mean first gJimpseH of that part of the Au«- 
tralian Continent with which this history deals. It is 
said that the first known discovery of any part of South 
Australia was made in 1627. The discoverer was a 
Dutch navigator who sailed along the south coast. 
The new land was called Nuyts' I^and. 

Lieut. James Grant. 

Of Lieut. Grant's association with our Province 
we can speak with greater confidence. On March 17th, 
1800, the Lady Nelson, a vessel of sixty tons burden, 
left Old England for New Holland. She was to proceed 
on a voyage of discovery as far as the infant settlement 
of New South Wales, so named by Captain Cook in 1770. 
Amongst other things that Lieut. Grant had to do was 
to search for the strait that separated Van Dieman's 
Land (now called Tasmania) from Australia. 

The I^ady Nelson had fifteen men on board, and 
was provisioned for nine months. A voyage to New 
Holland (or Australia as it is now called) in 1800 was a 
most momentous undertaking. The captain had great 
difficulty in keeping his men together, the general 
conviction being that the vessel was not adapted for so 
long, difficult, and dangerous a voyage. The vessel 
was sarcastically named by the sailors *' His Majesty's 
Tinder Box." 

After being ninety-nine days at sea the Lady 
Nelson dropped anchor in Table Bay, Cape of Goc^ 
Hope, Here Lieut Grant waited for a Aot\^ Witv^ lot t^ 
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convenient Beanon in which to set out for Terra Auti- 
traliH. 

On October the 7th, in the presence of several 
spectators, who scarcely thouf^ht that the little vessel 
would reach her destination, Lieut. Grant weighed 
anchor, and proceeded on his voyage. 

On December the 2nd, 1800, he thought that land 
must be near. It was a mere trifle that suggested the 
thought to his mind, the vessel being visited by one of 
the large dragon flies, usually and mistakenly called (at 
least in Australia) horse stingers. At eight o'clock on 
the next morning land was sighted, and to Lieut. Grant 
belongs the distinguished honor f)f being the first white 
man to obtain a glimpse of the south-eastern coast of 
Terra Australis. He saw two capes, and away in the 
distanc^e two mountains. One of the latter he named 
Mount Hchank in memory of his old friend Captain John 
Schank, of the Royal Navy ; the other mountain he 
called (iambier's Mountain, after Admiral Lord (jam- 
bier. One ca[>e he called Northumberland, after the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the other Gap<» Banks, 
we believe in honor of Rir Joseph Banks, the naturalist 
who a^*c()m[)anied (!a[>tain Cook on his first voyage to 
New Holland. 

Tirant was unconscious of the value of his diM;overy. 
Mount (iambier was destined to be one of the most 
striking features in a new and prosjMTous Knglish mtilt- 
ment. Here, in courw* of tinu*, one of the finest towns 
in a new conununity would be built, and a wilderness 
over which kangaroo and blackfellow roamed would l)e 
eonverti^l into a (iarden of Kden. 

AfUiV making w^veral discoveries further round the 
coast the I^dy Nelson, on Decern l>er 10th, 18(J0, rea<*hed 
her dctstination, Port Jackson, New South Wales. In 
his journal of the voyage, Lieut, (irant says : ** At half- 
past seven in the evening we let go our anchors in eight 
fdthoniH of waUit, after a voyage of seventy-one dayfi 
/ro/n tho Ca[pe at iUnA Hope, and wVt\\ l\\e hbAaWI^icWwv 
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of being the firnt veHftel that ever purHued the Mime 
tract aero8M that vaint oc^ean. I felt thankful to God 
for the great Hut^ceHH we had met witli, and the pro- 
tection He had Hhown to uh throughout tlie whole 
voyage." 

It may be intercHting to the reader to know that 
on December the 3rd, 19(H) (a century after («rant fimt 
High ted the land) the foundation Htone of a (commemo- 
rative tower woM laid upon Mount (iiimbier \vy the 
Right Hon. Hir Hnmuel Wny, Hnrt., ( hief .luHtice of 
South AuHtralia. 

(^AeTAiN Matthkw Flindkhs. 

One of the moHt illuHtriouH namcH in the liiHtory 
of our Empire— a name that makcH uh fc<»l proud of 
the grand old Htock from whicli we have Hprung. 



The dcHcendantH of the South AuRtralian pioneerH 
ought to remember January 25, 1801. It nuirkn a day 
in whicJi all F^ngliMh people Hhould be intercHted. On 
that day the young wmnuui, Matthew FlindcrH, a boni 
adventurer, took command of H.M.S. Invcntigator. 
The veHMcl wan rightly named. She wan aliout to pro- 
ceed (m a voyage^ tln^ rec^ord of which would affect 
the world for all time. The inntructionH whic^h the 
captain re(feived from the Admiralty were : ** To pro- 
ceed to the coant of New Holland (Terra AuHtraliw) 
for the purpose of making a complete examination and 
Hurvey of the naid coaHt." 

With about eighty-eight picrked men on b(»ard the 
vcMMcl Hct nail fnmi Spithead on July 18, 1801. 

On December 8th, of the name year, nhe reached 
King Oeorge'n Sound, Wentern AuHtralia. Here Homo 
time waH Hpent in taking HoundingH and examining 
the nature of the country. 

From King George 'h Sound the InveHtigator Hailed 
eastward toward what waH termed the *' South ('oa«t 
otAu/ttralm, ''a region of which the v.'or\A VT\<?Vf tvoWxvw^* 
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Passing by what is known as the * ' Great Australian 
Bight," Flinders anchored in a bay now well-known 
to South Australians. This he named Fowler's Bay, 
after his first lieutenant. Here they discovered traces 
of the natives, but did not come into contact with them. 
The Investigator was the first vessel to reach these 
shores. How long the blacks had lived upon them, or 
where they came from, it is impossible to tell. Of 
ships and of white men they had no conception. We 
can understand, as the Investigator tacked about 
these lonely and silent coasts, how awe-stricken the 
natives must have been. Was the vessel some vast 
sea monster ? Was it some supernatural visitant i 
Did it mean their destiiiction i Was some great cal- 
amity about to overtake their land i How excitedly 
these fquestions would be discussed in the ** bush " 
and in their * ' wurlies. ' ' When (cautiously peeping 
through the brushwood) they saw a boat lowered, and 
white men pulling for their shores, their wonder and 
terror must have been intense. The first time the 
South Australian bla<.*ks saw bullocks they thought 
that they were devils. 

We do not think that the gallant captain was 
enamorexl of Fowler's Bay. What the British sailor 
needed, specially one hundred years ago, was fresh 
food at the ports at which he called. For long periods 
he had to live on salt beef, and was without fruit or 
vegetables, the result being scurvy. At Fowler's 
Bay, at which no vchhcI had (tailed since the foundations 
of the world were laid, Flinders hoped to replenish 
his larder, but was disappointed. It appeared to be 
a most inhospitable place. No fresh water and no 
food in any (|uantity could be obtained. All that 
Flinders and his party werc^ able to shoot were about 
half a dozen birds. They ]mt out their lines, hut found 
that the finny tribe was as shy or as scarce as the fea- 
thered one. In his journal Flinders wrote '* that a 
few birds and fish constituted everything lik(^ refresh- 
jjjent obtained ben\ and the botamHlH fouud the scan- 
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tineKS of plontu equal to that of the otlier productions, 
so that there was no induc-enient. to remain lonfrer." 
What, were half a dozen birds and a few nniall fish 
among nearly one hundred hearty British saiiors ? 

A Utile further on they fared better. This wati 
at an island called by Nuyts St. Francis. Here I hey 
obtained sufficient birds to give each man in the ship 
four ; a small kangaroo was also secuied. But no 
fresh water could be found, not sufficient, as Flin- 
ders put it, '"to rinse the mouth." The gallant 
navigator learned by experience, as many have done 
eince his day, that the great need of this part of .Aus- 
tralia is water. As he groped liis way along the lui- 
known coast, mile after mile, and day after day, he 
was hoping to find some great river pouring its con- 
tents into the ocean. In this respect he was disappointed. 

On February 5th, 1S02, Fhnders discovered an- 
other bay now well known to South Australians- 
Streaky Bay — so called by him because the water 
was disc'ilored in streaks. Sailing on he came to 
what he named Smoky Bay. Perhaps the natives 
had gathered there to broU their fish, a.id to roast theii' 
kangaroo. Flinders saw a number of smokes fining 
from the shore, so he gave the bay the peculiar nnnic 
that we suppose it will bear as long as white men live 
upon the planet. 

Anxious Bay was discovered and no named ftiun 
the anxious night that the navigator spent there. What 
is known as Flinders Inland came into view. It 
was so named, not after Captain Flinders, hut in honor 
of his brother, the second lieutenant of the Investi- 
gator. 

To Flinders and his party the voyage must have 
been a stirring one. They were exploring a new and 
strange world ; they were looking over a land on wliich 
the eye of white man had never rested. Heie. in spots 
which the natives had not reached, neither bird nor 
aninial had been molested since the land had been 
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lifted above the ocean. At Flinders Island the cap- 
tain found families of seals, consisting in each instance 
of a male, four or five females, and a few young cubs. 
To these he could approach quite closely without in 
any way disturbing them. 

After discovering and naming Investigator's Group, 
after his ship, Flinders sailed past a large indentation 
in the coast, to which he gave the gruesome name of 
Coffins Bay. It was not the dead that suggested to hi» 
mind such a gloomy title, but the living. It was so 
named after Sir Isaac Coffin, of the Admiralty, who 
had taken a special interest in fitting out the 
Investigator. This, as we shall see in a coming 
chapter, those who drew the plans for the settlement 
of South Australia thought would be a great maritime 
depot. 

Thistle Island was discovered, and so called after 
the master of the Investigator, John Thistle. Flinders 
describes it as being about twelve miles long, and 
from one to two or three miles in breadth. Here 
anchor was cast, and the island explored. All that 
the captain found upon it was snakes, eagles, seals, 
and kangaroos. The water in the hold was getting 
low. Under Flinders' instructions John Thistle (after 
whom the island had just been named), in company 
with the midshipman (William Taylor) and six sea- 
men, took the cutter and proceeded to the mainland 
in search of water. Time passed on. The shades 
of night were gathering. From the deck of the Inves- 
tigator they could see the cutter in the distance return- 
ing. Darkness set in, but the cutter and its living 
freight came not. What could have happened ? Flin- 
ders became anxious. The first lieutenant (Fowler) 
took the boat and a lantern, and rowed away in search 
of the missing men. All on board were in a state of 
suspense. After two hours Fowler returned with the 
sad intelligence that he could not find any traces of 
the cutter, nor of the men who had sailed in her. . 
Lightfi were fihown, and musketa fvted, W^-Wifcx^ Hf«c% 
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no response. At daybreak an examination was made. 
The cutter was discovered, bottom up, completely 
stove in by being dashed upon the rocks. For several 
davs the shore was searched, but without avail. Not 
one of the eight gallant men who had sailed away in 
the cutter with such high hopes would ever see the 
Investigator, the commander, or native land again. 
Xo traces of the bodies could be found. Probably 
they had been eaten by the immense sharks with which 
this part of the sea is infested. Strange that at Thistle 
Island, to which John Thistle's name had just been 
attached, he should meet with death. Tlie monument 
to his memory will endure when mausoleums created 
by the hand of man will have crumbled into dust. 

Flinders says : ' * I caused an inscTiption to be 
engraven on a sheet of copf)er, and set up on a stout 
post at the head of the cove, v.hich I named Memory 
Cove." 

Here we must pause for a moment. Flinders 
does not say how the inscription read. Tlie destruc- 
tive forces of nature, incessantly at work, must have 
detached the sheet of copper from the pofit. Tliree 
fragments of it were found in 1866 (sixty-four years 
later), two of them on or near the beach of Port Liiufiln 
Bay, and, strange to say. the third in the cupboard of 
a house at Port Lincoln. These precious relics are 
now in the Public Library, Adelaide, South Australia, 
and the writer would advise visitors to Adelaide to 
call and see them. Only a few of tlie words that FHn- 
ders caused to be engraved are on these relics. From 
the words that can be deciphered it is supposed that 
the inscription must have read something like this: — 

"MEMORY COVE." 

" H.M.S. Investigator, Matthew Flinders, 

Com., anchored here Feb. 22, 1802. Mr. 

John Thistle, Master ; William Taylor. 

*'Mid, ; and six able seamen v^ei^ wtv- 

'* fortunately lost near this p\ace liom 
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' ' being upset in a sudden squall. The boat 
* ' was found, but the bodies were not dis- 
" covered." 

This tragic circumstance threw a gloom over the 
Investigator ; Flinders, who seems to have been much 
attached to his men, felt it keenly. To further com- 
memorate the sad event he named a cape in the vici- 
nity Cape Catastrophe. Both master and midshipman 
already had each an island named after them, so Flinders 
called the six islands nearest the cape by the names 
of the lost seamen. 

Having named a cluster of islands Sir Joseph 
Banks Group, as a compliment to the President of 
the Royal Society, Flinders turned his attention to 
a large port capable of sheltering a fleet of ships. This 
he called Port Lincoln, after his native county. This 
was on February 26th, 1802. 

With FHnders, on board the Investigator, was 
John Franklin, serving as a midshipman. Several 
years after he became Governor of Van Dieman's 
Land (Tasmania), and is known to posterity as Sir 
John Franklin, the great Arctic explorer. Wlien 
Governor of Van Dieman's Land he caused an obelisk 
to be erected at Port Lincoln, with an insc^ription in 
marble to the memory of his friend and illustrious 
commander, ** Matthew Flinders, R.N., the discoverer 
of the country called South Australia." Tlie original 
inscription (having fallen into disrepair) is now to be 
seen in the Public Library, Adelaide, the South Aus- 
tralian Government having caused another tablet 
to be erected. 

At Port Lincoln Flinders was able to obtain some 
fresh water by digging. Here some time was spent 
in exploring the country and' in taking soundings. 

From Port Lincoln the captain made a final search 
along the coast and among the islands for the bodies 
of his men who had been wrecked in the cutter. It 
was ineffectual. In this part he Haw many traces of 
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the natives, their bark huts, and paths long and deeply 
trodden, but the natives themselves kept in llie dis- 
tance. 

Flinders found that he was now in a gulf, whieh 
he named Spencer's Gulf, aa a compliment to thf 
President of the Admiralty Board. From the gulf 
he saw and named Mount Brown (we presume after the 
able botanist on boaid of that name), and Mount Arden, 
The whole range (at the foot of which some of tliese 
chapters were written) was named, after the illuBtrioui 
navigator, Flinders Range. 

Flinders now began to give his attention ti) llie 
Other side of the gulf. Saihng south he named Point 
Riley and Point Pearce, each in honor of a gentleman 
connected with the Admiralty. He saw and named 
Corney Point ; also Hardwicke Bay, as a compliment 
to an English Earl of that title. He next discovered 
and named Cape Spencer, after Earl Spencer, and 
then sailed into Nepean Bay, Kangaroo Island i the 
bay was so called by Flinders after an English noble- 
man of that name. This was on March 2l9t, 1802. It 
was at this bay, thirty-four yeai* later, that a small 
band of pioneers would land to lay the foundations 
of the Province of South Australia. But more of this 
in the pages to come. Fhnders tells how, landing on 
the island next morning, a number of kangaroos were 
quietly feeding. Tliey had never been disturbed by 
the advent of man. and had no fear of Flinders and 
his party. Many of them allowed themselves to be 
knocked on the head with clubs. 

The captain concluded that the country on which 
they had landed was an i.sland ; and the lameness of 
the kangaroos, the pre.sence of the seals upon the shoiv, 
and the absence of all traces of man convinced liim 
that the Island was uninhabited. In hiw journal, on 
March 22nd, 1802, he wrote : "The whole ship's com- 
pany was employed this afternoon in skinning and 
cleaning the kangaroos, and a delightful regale they 
afforded after four months privation from nimost any 
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fresh provision. Half a hundred weight of heads, fore 
quarters, and tails were stewed down into soup for 
dinner on this and succeeding days, and as much steaks 
given to officers and men as they could consume by 
day and by night. In gratitude for so seasonable a 
fiupply I named this southern land Kangaroo Island. 

Between Kangaroo Island and the mainland Flin- 
ders found a strait to which he gave the name of In- 
vestigators Strait, after his vessel. He also found 
himself in another gulf which he named St. Vincent's 
€rulf, after another member of the Admiralty. The 
peninsula which lay between Spencer's and St. Vin- 
cent's Gulfs he called Yorke's Peninsula, after the 
Right Hon. Charles Philip Yorke. He also named 
Cape Jervis, and Troubridge Shoal. From Kangaroo 
Island he saw a high mountain in the distance, calling 
it Mount Lofty. 

How astonished the intrepid commander would 
be if he could revisit the scene of his explorations. 
In the great lone land, whose coasts for the first time 
he surveyed, he would find beautiful flower gardens, 
large orchards and vineyards, vast wheatfields, mac- 
adamised roads, railway lines, picturesque villages, 
and well-built towns. At Port Lincoln, Kangaroo 
Island, and at Mount Lofty he would find monuments 
raised to his memory. 

Having finished his examination of the Culf, 
Flinders went back to Kangaroo Island for a fresh 
supply of kangaroo meat, and shortly after again set 
sail from the island, passing through and naming 
Backstairs Passage. 

In two days time he had a remarkable experience. 
The man on the lookout reported ' 'A white rock ahead." 
No doubt the presence of a ship in those strange waters 
was considered to be impossible, but such the supposed 
' * white rock ' ' proved to be. She was flying the 
French flag. Flinders had the deck cleared, and 
prepared for action. Fortunately there was no need 
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for bloodHhed. The vrHHi»l proved to hv tlu* Lc (ico- 
^raplie, commanded by NidiolaH Baiidin, bent upon 
the same errand an the InveHtip^ator. Flinderw only 
had a few dayH advantage of bin Freneli rival. Speak- 
ing to FlinderH nome timc^ after at Sydney, the fiiHt 
lieutenant of the Frenc^h vesHel Haid : "Captain, if 
we had not been kept ho hmg picking up Hhells and 
eat<*hing butterHieH at Van DiematrH Land, you would 
not have discovered the Soutli Coant before uh.'* 

Tlie meeting of tlie two veHHeln and the two coni- 
manderH took plae(^ near a lar^e bay wliich FlinderH 
t/ermcd Kneounter Bay to (^ommem(»rate the event. 
Here, in connection with the Flinders (Vntcnary, an 
intereHtin^ ceremony took place. Huh wan on April 
Sth, 1902. A >iun metal plate was let into a granite 
rock bearing the following inscription : 

* * In commemoration of t he meet ing near t his 
*' Bluff, between H.M.S. Investigator 
'* Matthew FHuders— who explored the 
** coast of South Australia, and M.F. he 
** (Jeographe— Nicholas Baudin. 

April 8, 18(12. 

**()n board the Investigator was .lolin 
*' Franklin, the Arctics discoverer. These 
* ' Knglish and French (explorers held Friendly 
'* ('(mference. Hence Flinders named tlit^ 
*' place of meeting Kneounter Bay. 
'* Unveiled by His Kxcellency Lord Tennyson 

April 8, 1«()2. 
So far as South Australia was (concerned the 
gallant (captain's work when at Kneounter Bay was 
done. We leave him to ])ursue his voyage to Vmi 
Jackson, New South Walcis, while we relate* perhap'^ 
still more romantic evcMits. 

('attain ('hahles Stukt. 

Captain Flinders had only seen the hv)\\1\wy\\ vv^\^v^. 
of Term Au»traliH. JVo v/hiU*. man \\\v\ neew \Vh xw'^^k- 
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terious interior. This honor fell to Captain Sturt. 
In 1829 the Government of New South Wales (the 
pioneer settlement on the continent of Australia) 
commissioned him to trace the course of the river 
Murrumbidgee. A whale boat was secured, and the 
necessary provision made. At the head of a party 
Captain Sturt set sail. The trip must have been a 
most fascinating one. They were gliding down a stream 
on which no white man's boat had hitherto been 
launched ; they were passing through country that 
no white man had previously seen. The journey had 
its difficulties and dangers. Here and there in the 
stream were ' ' snags ' ' — submerged logs — against which 
the boat might strike ; there were rapids to be passed 
over, with the possibilities of being upset. These perils 
added romance to the trip. 

After sailing some time down the Murrumbidgee- 
suddenly the boat shot into a noble stream, flowing 
from east to west. This proved to be what is known 
as the Murray River. It was so named by Captain 
Sturt in honor of Sir George Murray, SecTctary of S^^ate 
for the Colonies. This must indeed have been a sur- 
prise, and the excitement of the party must have been 
intense. On the adventurers glided, not . knowing 
whither they went, wondering, no doubt, what other 
revelations were in store. Borne on the bosom of the 
nol)le river, they sailed past giant gums. Away in the 
distance the kangaroo bounded. Occasionally they 
had a gUmpse of the natives of the soil. At times these 
were very hostile : covered with war paint, poising 
their spears, and sounding their battle cry, they rushed 
down to the water's edge. Sometimes Captain Sturt 
and his party were in specially dangerous circumstances, 
and thouglit that some of the natives would have to be 
shot in self defence ; fortunately they were not com- 
pelled to resort to violence, and all were providentially 
preserved. After sailing about two months down the 
Murray they came to a vast fresh-water lake. Tliis 
was the reservoir into whic\\ t\\e riYet ^ovfed. ll vaa 
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covered with game. As the boat shot through the 
water flocks of swan rose before it. Captain Sturt says 
that the patter-patter of their rising was hke the 
clapping of hands of a vast multitude. This body of 
water he called Lake Alexandrina, in honor of the 
princess who (later on) for so many years gloriously 
ruled over us as Queen Victoria. The explorers were 
now in one of the most romantic parts of Soutli 
Australia. This was the happy hunting-ground of 
the blackfellow. On the banks of the Muirav, 
and round the shores of the lake, he built 
his wurlies, held his corrobories, chanted \o 
his piccaninnies, taught them how to swim, to throw 
the spear, and to track emus, kangaroos, and enemies. 
Here he caught his fish, and noosed and netted wild 
fowl. No wonder that he was both awed and angiy 
when he saw his territory invaded by mysterious 
whites. The Rev. George Taplin, who spent manj^ 
years among the blacks in the early days, says : ''1 
knew several men who remembered the arrival of Cap- 
tain Sturt, and they told me of the terror which was 
felt as they beheld his boat crossing Lake Alexandrina." 

Passing over the lake, Captain Sturt discovered the 
junction of the Murray with the sea. When about to 
return he said : ' 'I could not but think that I was leaving 
behind me the fullest reward of our toil in a country that 
would ultimatelv render our discoveries valuable. 
Hurriedly, I would repeat, as my view was, my eye 
never fell on a country of more promising aspect, or- 
more favorable position." 

Captain Barker. 

The discoverer of the fertile plains of Adelaide was 
Captain Barker, of the British Army. After Captahi 
Sturt returned to New South Wales he suggested to the 
Government of that Colony that a further examinaticn 
should be made of the South-eastern coast of South 
Australia. This was entrusted to Captain Collett Bai kei . 
Li 1831 he began his survey of the coast from Ca\x^ 
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Jervis and sailed up towards what is now known as 
Glenelg. A party landed and travelled in the direction 
of Mount Lofty. The country through which they 
passed was delightful, and the expedition a most inspir- 
ing one. They discovered and named the river Sturt, 
so called in honor of the gallant explorer of that name. 
Captain Barker climbed Mount Lofty, and saw an arm 
of the sea to the north-west running inland. 

In course of time what rapid and radical changes 
oocur. In a few years that arm of the ocean, seen for 
the first time by Captain Barker, would lead to what is 
now known as Port Adelaide, and those beautiful plains 
on which his eye rested would be covered with flocks 
and herds, and English homesteads. 

The party pro3eeded to the mouth of the Murray. 
Being anxious to obtain some observations the otlier 
side of the stream. Captain Barker (with compass on 
his head) swam across, the distance being about three 
hundred yards at low water. In a few minutes 
he swam the stream, and was about five minutes ascend- 
ing a hillock, computed to be about sixty feet high. On 
reaching the top he looked around him for a minute, 
and then disappeared. This was the last gUmpse the 
party had of him. The hours passed by but Captain 
Barker did not return. Some of the party thought that 
they heard a noise, as of some one shouting in pain, 
coming from the direction the captain had taken. Later 
on they saw a large fire in the same direction, heard 
natives "coo-eeing," and saw several moving to and 
fro. For five and twenty hours they waited, but the 
leader came not. The strange conduct of the natives 
who were to be seen in the distance, their frequent 
** coo-eeings," and fires, convinced the party that 
Captain Barker was either slain, or held in detention 
by the natives. They had no means of crossing the 
stream, the only man who could swim would not 
attempt the task alone without arms. The pary re- 
turnod to the vessel for assistance. 

At this time there were some wXule se«\eT^ XvVvcv^ 
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upon Kangaroo Island, of whom, in another chapter, 
we shall have to speak. With them were a few natives. 
The exploring party, bereft of their leader, sought the 
assistance of these men. They wished to know the fate 
of their commander. Two of the white sealers, accom- 
panied by some natives, went with the party to the 
mainland. The natives opened up communications 
with the blacks around the Murray mouth. They 
learned that Captain Barker had been speared to death, 
and his body thrown into the sea. The circumstances 
under which he met his death were sad indeed. Captain 
Barker was unconscious of the approach of the natives 
until he received his first wound, a spear passing thiough 
his left hip. He then ran into the surf up to his knees, 
making signs with his hands, and calling them to desist. 
A second and third spear was thrown, the latter passing 
through the body. Captain Barker then fell down, 
and the three natives brought him to shore, and drew 
their spears backward and forward through his body 
till he died. Mount Barker is named after him, and a 
monument has been there erected to commemorate 
his life, work, and death. 

' ■ It was the discoveries made on the coast by Captain 
Flinders, and in the interior by ('aptains Sturt and 
Barker, that lay at the basis of the schemes for South 
Australian colonisation. Captain Sturt wiote : "A 
spot has at length been found upon the South Coast of 
New Holland to which the colonist might venture witli 
every prospect of success, and in whose valleys the 
exile might hope to build for himself and for his family 
a peaceful and prosperous home. All those who have 
•ever landed on the eastern shore of St. Vincent's Gulf 
agree as to the richness of its soil, and the abundance 
of its pastures. Indeed, if we cast oui' eyes upon tlie 
chart and examine the natural features of the country 
behind Cape Jervis, we shall no longer wonder at its 
differing in soil and fertility from the low and sandy 
tracts that generally prevail along the shores of Aus- 
tralia." 
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CHAPTER II. 



DRAWING THE PLANS. 

As all roads lead to Rome, so the history of the 
British race everywhere leads to a national centre. For 
the colonization scheme of South Australia we must 
turn to England. We must go back to the time when 
the "Iron Duke" was taking an active part in politics^ 
and when the Old Land was stirred from its centre to 
its circumference by the cry for constitutional Reform. 

For many years before the colonization of South 
Australia was mooted, England was in a very disturbed 
state. The condition of the working classes was deplor- 
able. Trade was languishing ; some of the mills and 
manufactories had to cease work ; the supply of labor 
was far in excess of the demand. The modem humani- 
tarian spirit had scarcely opened its eyes. Both in 
politics and commerce a spirit of selfishness prevailed. 
The iniquitous com laws reveal the greedy, grasping,, 
oppressive character of the times. These, by making 
bread dear, added to the general distress. So many 
poor were receiving parish pay that the burden became 
intolerable ; in fact, some of the parishes collapsed 
beneath the strain. With poverty there was an in- 
crease of crime. Hungry men must have bread. Rio- 
tous mobs assembled ; machinery and windows were 
broken ; buildings were fired ; and in 1820 there was 
a conspiracy for the assassination of the whole Ministry. 

In this time of national distress some thoughtful,, 
patriotic men turned their attention to emigration. 
At the antipodes were vast tracts of waste lands waiting 
for the Anglo-Saxon to come and occupy them. 

Prominent among these patriotic spirits were^ 
JRohort Goiiger, Colonel Torrens, George Fife Angas, 
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Edward Gibbon Wakefield, VVolryche Whitmore, Wil- 
liam Hutt, William A. Mackinnon, Jacob Montefiore, 
and George Grote (the famous historian).* 

Some of these were known as "the theorists of 
1830," others were hard-headed business men. 

Four of them deserve special notice. They were 
the primary suns, so to speak, in colonization schemes, 
around which the lesser lights rotated. These were 
Robert Gouger, Colonel Torrens, George Fife Angas, 
and Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 

Robert Gouger was born in 1S02. His early days 
were spent at Stamford, in Lincolnshire. In politics 
he became a radical, and took a deep inteiest in the 
welfare of the poor. He was associated with Robert 
Owen, the Socialist. Robert Gougei* was a man brimful 
of energy, and of indomitable perseverance. It was 
his radicalism, energy, and love for adventure that led 
him, in 1830, to connect himself with a revolutionary 
movement in Spain. On his return to his native countiy 
he turned his attention to colonization. He saw the 
masses in England in a state of chronic j)overty, and was 
convinced that emigration was the panacea for social 
woes. It was this conviction that led him to form 
several colonization societies. He met with one dis- 
appointment after another, but heroically kept at his 
post. There is no need to further trace his career just 
now, as we shall frequently meet with him in the couis(^ 
of our history. 

Colonel Torrens was an officer in the Hritish army, 
who became profoundly interested in social and ])olitical 
reforms. He pubhshed some works dealing with poli- 
tical economy, and is said to have been the first to attri- 
bute the production of wealth to land. la})or. and capital. 
In 1831 he entered the British House of Commons. It 



♦The nanie.s of Uu'Sf iiion arc i>»'rj»«'tuat<(l in tlu- iionnii- 
clature of our State. We havr CT()UKt'»'-'^tr<M.'t, IIh' Rivti- 
Torrens, named after Colonel Torrens, not al'ttr his faniniis 
son. Sir R. R. Torrens, as some snpi)OS( ; An«as-str<'et. Wmk*'- 
field-street, Whitmore-stiuare, Untt-stn-.t, .MacKinnon Para<l«', 
Montefiore HiU, Grote-strect. 
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waH during tluH year that Kdward 0. Wakefield called 
on (yolonel TorrenH to aHk hin co-operation in the cHtab- 
liHhment of a colony in South AuBtralia. After con- 
nidering the qucHtion for Home time, the (!olonel gave 
his (ronHcnt. No man (except Robert Ciouger) worked 
harder tlian \u\ CJolonel TorrenH hoped to he the first 
(irovernor of the colony, and (claimed to be itn founder. 
Writin;<5 to Lord John KuhhcII, when the Helecit iUmi- 
mittecH on South AuHtralian affairs was sitting in 1841, 
Col )nel Torrens said : ' 'The (;olony of South Australia,, 
devised by Mr. Wakefield, was planted by n»e. When 
all the oilier (commissioners, nominated by Lord Mont- 
caglo (Mr. Spring Kiev.) abandoned th(? task, I ccmtinued 
to p(*rH(5vere, and, with th(^ sanction of Lord Ab(?rdeen,. 
and of Lord (ilenelg, organised a n<^w commission for 
(tarrying the A(!t of Parliament into elTect. The plant- 
ing of 15,(KK) settlers in South Australia was the result 
of my exertions, and these 15,()(K), whom I urged from 
th(^ir homes, have? been ov<?rtaken by a disast(T endanger- 
ing their wi^lfare, pt^rhaps their lives. Under the heavy 
rrHporiHibility pressing upon mc% I felt it impossible 
to abstain from establishing the fa(^t that the disaster 
would not hav(^ (x^curred if my mr^asurcs had not been 
ovc^r-ruled." Colonel Torrens fought hard in the in- 
terests of the Reform Hill, and sat in the Heformed 
Parliament. Il(^ (li(r(l May 27, lH(i4. 

With (ii(*orge Fife Angas' connection with our 
St.at(^ all South Australians are familiar. He was one 
of the most en(»rgctic of its founders. In coming 
pages we shall again ref(^r to him. 

Kdward (iibbon Wakefi(^ld was born in London in 
\1W, and, after an eventful life in the Old Countrv', 
died in Canterbury, New Zealand, in 1H(J2. Though 
he did not come very prominently befon* the publicr 
in the founding of South Australia, yet Ui' was one of 
the chief instrum<Tits in securing this result. His was 
th<^ unseen hand that pulled many of the colonization 
strings. For private reasons he had to keep in the 
/j/ir/c/f round, Wakefield had been v^ullty of a foolish 
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e«apade tliat marred his usefulness, and lo seme extent 
hlighted his life. In 1S73 Colonel Palmer (cne of the 
original South Austialian Ccmmissioneis) tcck steps 
to have a monument erected to the memoiy of Wake- 
field in South Australia, but the movement collnpeed. 

The founding of South Australia was to he an 
esjieriment on the basis of the Wakefield principle. 
Wakefield's contention was that the land should he 
sold at a certain price per acre and the prcceeds should 
be devoted to the emigration of laboieis. In this «ay 
it was thought that the balance could Y-e maintaired 
between demand for labor and supply of Inlor: lliat 
'"the capitalist should never suffer frdu an urtint 
want of laborers, and that laborers sliculd never want 
well-paid employment." 

In 1831 Colonel Torrens. with a deputation of 
intending colonists (Robert Gouger included) waited 
on Lord Goderiph (Secretary of State for the Colonics) 
ill relation to the colonization of Si iiH-. Xii-tTnlln. An 
outline of the plan of the prnj.i -. i . ' ■ - laid 

before his lordship. The discuwsn i. .■ . . , ' (.line 

upon the Reform Bill, and a dissnlnt I l',i i !■ ini i lit 

put an end. for the time being, to lu-goliiiljiins. The 
movement collapsed. Some of the intending .settlci." 
emigrated to Canada, and some to the United States. 

Later on another attempt was made to lioat the 
colony. This was on the basis of a joint-stock land 
company. It was ineffectuaL 

The South Ai'stralun Associaiios. 
At the beginning of 1S34 the South Austialian 
Association was foimed. An old print that lies befoie 
me rives the ' "outline of the plan of a proposed colony 
to be founded on the South coast of Austraha. with 
an account of the sol!, eliniale. rivers. &c." It alifo 
gives the prospectus of the South Australian Associa- 
tion, the object of which was "to found a colony under 
Royal Charter." The public were infnimcd that '"a 
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committee sat dailv at the office of the Association, 8, 
Adelphi Chambers, for the purpose of giving information 
to persons disposed to settle in the colony." 

Among other reasons why this part of the world 
«hould be colonised by English people, the old print 
before me says : ' 'There is every reason to believe 
that the whole of extra-tropical Australia is free from 
endemic disease. The seaboard advantages of South 
Australia were very great. Tlie magnificent harbor 
of Port Lincoln would be the chief emporium for the 
trade of that region, and Coffin's Bay would eventually 
receive all the produce of the line of coast to the west. 
It was expected that the country would yield coal, 
woods of various kinds, and bark for tanning. Salt 
fish would find a ready market in Peini, Chili, and the Isle 
of France. Wheat and flour would find a market in 
the Isle of France, the Cape, Rio Janeiro, and proba- 
bh'^ China. Tobacco, flax, hemp, and cotton were to 
be grown." 

In the light of seventy years' experience it is 
refreshing to read the glowing anticipations of those 
who were laboring to give birth to our State. The 
"magnificent harbor of Port Lincoln," which "was 
to be the chief emporium of trade for that region," is 
only just beginning to realise its possibilities ; while 
Coffin's Bay, which "was to receive all the produce 
of the west," remains much as it was seventy years 
ago. The "export of salt fish to Peru, Chili, and the 
Isle of France," will be one of the surprises of the future. 
We have done much in the way of exporting wheat, 
flour, and bark for tanning, but the "cultivation of 
tobacco, flax, hemp, and cotton" are parts of the 
original plan that generations to come must fulfil. 

We leave No. 8, Adelphi Chambers, and go to 
Exeter Hall. It is June 30, 1834. A great number 
of people are making their way to the historic^ building, 
{'/arriages are driving up and their occupants are step- 
ping out. In tlie manner and address of the people 
there )h ^reat animation. It is a meeting: of the pro- 



moters and friends of the proposed colony of Soutli 
Australia called by the S.A. Associfttion. About 2,5(0 
persons, incUiding many members of Parliament, aie 
present. Wolryehe Whitmore. M.P., is in the chair. 
After stating the object for which the meeting is called, 
he deals with the question of colonization. "He would 
direct attention to a defect in colonization schemes : 
the laborer went out without that capital which was 
necessary t« enable him to employ his labor to advan- 
tage. It was their duty to consider the best means 
for remedying that defect. This might be done by 
establishing a system that all the waste lands tliey were 
about to colonise should be sold .it a given price, and 
the proceeds of such sale he devoted to sending out to 
the colony a sufficient number of laborers to cultivate 
the land sold. He would endeavor to show theie was 
a country in which their principles could he fairly tried. 
Every person must be aware of the enormous extent 
of the country under British dominion in Australia. 
It possessed a climate as fine as any in the world. It 
abounded in harbors which were necessary to render 
it a great country. All that it wanted was an intelligent 
people to occupy it. If such were done in lime to cenie 
it would take its station among the great nations of 
the earth. Such would be an advantage to the Mother 
<.'ountry : the pressure of population would be relieved, 
and a field would be opened up for British comnieTce. 
There was another object of primary im])ortance. He 
believed they could not expect auecess unless the pci>])le 
were a moral and religious people. How to effect this 
would be an important question for the consideratinn 
of the directors of the colony. The reason for founding 
an established church would not be applicable to a new 
colony such as tliey proposed to establish. He looked 
upon anything like the absence of reUgion with horror, 
but in what was now called the Voluntary Principle 
there would be ample means for providing religiciuH 
inBtructiou in the colony. ' ' 

Addresses were 8ubse(|uently delivered by sevei'al 
members of Parliament, inchidine ('nloncl Torrens. 
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One of the most important resolutions was moved 
by our worthy pioneer, Richard Davies Hanson, in 
after years the Cihief Justice of our Province : The 
resolution stated "that amongst the unoccupied por- 
tions of the earth which form part of the British domin- 
ions, the south-east coast of Austraha appears to be a 
spot pecuHarly suitable for founding a colony upon the 
]irinciples embodied in preceding resolutions." Mr. 
Hanson said : *'The place where the colony was to be 
founded was one distinguished from every part of Aus- 
tralia. It possessed facihties of internal communica- 
tion even prior to the formation of roads. Along the 
shores of the two gulfs in the colony the colonists might 
easily (convey all their produce to its central market. 
In tlie same manner they might also obtain those 
comforts and luxuries of life which they could not produce 
at home. Before the discovery made by Captain Stuit 
of the Murray, those who had considered the subject 
had satisfied themselves that there was a sufficiency of 
fertile soil not only to support the colonists, but to repay 
most am])ly all the toil which they might bestow on it. 
He would not go more fully at present into the descrip- 
tion of the soil and climate of the place, for enoucrh had. 
l>iH*n said to satisfy any reasonable person, and perliaps 
they would take it as a proof of his sincerity when he 
informed them that he intended to form one of tlie first 
settlers himself."" 

The resolution moved by Mr. Hanson was unani- 
mou.slv carried. 



The efforts of the South Australian Association 
were suec essful, nuieh of the credit l:eing due to Rolert 
(Jouger. Let the descendants of the pioneers, whenever 
they are brought into contact with Oouger-street, 
remember th(* debt of gratitude they owe to the man 
whose* nan (* it beais. As Secretary of the South Aus- 
tralian Association it was (louger's joy, in 1834. to see 
a (Colonization Bill, on the principles that he espoused 
and advocated, introduced bv Mr. Whitmoie into the 
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Hoiitic of Conimona, and supported by Mr. Sprinp-Rice, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Colonization Plan. 
The promoters of the colony — the "esperiniental 

philo.sophers" as they were sarcastically teimed — had 
given much thought to the scheme. It was an esperi- 
ment in tlie art of colonization, and one in which they 
took great pride. They wished to make it as indepen- 
dent of Parliamentary control as possible. They 
desired a fairly free hand. This is the reason why 
provision was made for placing the management of the 
colony in the hands of commi*^sioners, whidi proved 
to be a clumsy and ultimately in'possible piece of legis- 
lation ; it led to a dual and divided authority. In 
fax!t. as we shall see, in the course of our history, dualif-ni 
was the bane of the colony in its early stages. By 
putting the control of the colony under commissioners 
those interested in the experiment wished to prevent 
any Government official from interference with their 
plans without the authority of Parliament. The Boiiid 
of Commissioners were to superintend the Hale of lands. 
and to exercise a general control over the matter of 
emigration. Land was to he sold at twelve shillings iivr 
acre. The Commissioners were empowered to laise 
the price when they thought proper. The whole of tiie 
purchase money from land was to be administered by 
the commissioners, not the Government, and was lo 
be spent by them in sending out emigrants of the two 
sexes in equal proportion, not to exceed the iij^e «f 
thirty. £3 each had to be paid for chiklieii hetwc.'ii 
one and fifteen years of age. At fifteen ycajs nf iiiii- 
they were to come out free. The .Act j.IcKjmI !]<•' ('\i:wu 
to give a constitution as soon as the ]ii]i!i-i'' ■■ 'i.nKiiLd 
to 50,000 persons. Ko convicts mi ■ ■ I ■ ■ . m the 

colony. The Government stipuhitiil i n.i i ■.;. Mnith 

of land had to be sold before the ('oluiiiniii>; wlienie 
could become operative. Thiw was to be an indicatinn 
that among the intending colonists there was no deficiency 
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of (Mpital. £2(),(M)() waH alHo to bo raiHed, and pla(;ed 
in thf^ lianclH of tiUMtons, as a ^iiaranteo or .so(!urity 
that tli() vohmy would not bo a char^o on tho Mother 
(■ovuitry. Tho (yominissionorH woro onipowerod to 
borrow nu»n(»y to tho oxtont of £2(K),(HK) on tho Hrourity 
of a (joloriy that, as yot, had no roal oxistoneo. 
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I.MTiAT. DiFPirrr.TiErt. 

We now enter tlie House of C'omnioiiy. July 23. 
1834, was a memorable day for Robert Gouger. Colonel 
Torrens, and otbers who had been long trying to fasliian 
and to float our province. On that day Mr. Wolryelie 
Whitmore moved the second reading of the South 
Australian Colonization Bill. Tliis was at two o'eloek 
in the morning. 

Mr. Young objected to proceeding with the Bill 
at that late Iiour. He moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. Whitmore brietlv explained the object of tlie- 
Bill. 

Mr. Shiel remarked that in his own parish there 
were upwards of two hundred a week who said ; "'Oive 
U8 food or give us work." while it was not possible to 
do either. He thought the Bill deserved consideration. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies {Mr. Spring- 
Rice) felt called upon to say. on behalf of the Goveni- 
ment, that in the sanction which the Ministers had 
given to the introduction of the Bill there had not been 
any undue em-ouragement. The authors of the Bill 
had made out a strong prima facie case. Not only so, 
they had also given such explanation of the 7>riiuiples 
on which the colonization was to be conducted as in- 
duced him to hope that the plans would have a successful 
issue. Some engagements would have to be entei'ed 
into, and some sums of money deposited for the puipose 
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of securing the State against any charges. He suggested 
that there should be covenants, and a certain sum of 
money put down as a guarantee. It had been arranged 
that £20,(X)0 should be placed by the authors of the 
project in the hands of the Treasury. 

Mr. Hughes affirmed that it was absurd to expect 
the House to jump to a conclusion on a subject which 
had occupied the framers of the Bill nine or ten months. 
He was disposed to move that the Bill should be read 
a second time that day six months. He would move 
that it be read a second time that dav week. 

Sir H. Willoughby was anxious to state briefly his 
reason for supporting the amendment of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hughes). At tlie hour in the morning at which 
the House had arrived it was impossible to give proper 
discussion to a colonising scheme which differed fiom 
all otliers. He wanted to know how (if this scheme 
should fail) these poor laborers were to be re-conveved 
home. 

This pathetic and fatherly enquiry was rather too 
much for the House, especially in the small hours of 
the morning. No doubt many of the members were 
thinking how long a time would elapse before they 
were "re-conveved home." There were cries of ''div- 
ide! " ''divide f" 

The gallery was then cleared for a division, the 
result being — 

For the second reading . . . . 33 

Against . . . . . . . . 17 

Majority . . . . . . . . 16 

On July 29, 1834, the Bill came up again for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Baring, one of the leading members of 
the House of Commons, must have given the meml)ers 
an entertaining time. He represented the Bill for the 
Colonization of South Australia as the most extra- 
ordinary that had ever been introduced into the House. 
^e would call the attention oi t\\e ^\^\\.. ^ow. W\^ 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies to the subject. 
Though the Bill professed to be brought in by the lion, 
member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Whit more), and to 
be supported by the hon. and gallant member behind 
him (Colonel Torrens), yet when the House considered 
the immense extent of the scheme, and how the Crown 
lands were involved in it, it became very difficult to 
know how it could be considered otherwise than a 
Government measure. His first objection was to the 
period at which the Bill had been brought fom'ard, at 
the close of the session. He thought it was too much 
to call upon Parliament at such a moment to deliberate 
upon so grave and comprehensive a subject as tliat of 
colonising South Australia. The real object of the 
colony was to realise the views of a set of gentlemen 
whom he hoped he should not offend by calling experi- 
mental philosophers, and with whom this was a favorite 
and long cherished theory. Those philosophers were 
about to form a colony upon a principle which would 
throw all others in the shade. They were persons 
possessing great and varied powers of mind, and most 
enlarged understandings. He was of opinion that 
plain, practical men were much better able to conduct 
the affairs of mankind than persons who advocated 
particular theories. If they wished merely to make 
an experiment, why had they not seized upon some 
moderately sized cabbage garden, without going to a 
country nobody knew where, and grasping a tract of 
land embracing several degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, and bounded only by the great geographical line 
of the tropic of Capricorn. He regarded the Bill as a 
speculation. He objected to it because it raised a 
large sum of money by way of mortgage, and thus 
the management and future government of the country 
was taken out of the handle of the Crown. He would 
say take one hundred miles square, and he asked if 
that were not enough for these gentlemen to play their 
pranks in ? Why block up half the great eoxvVm^wX. 
by seizing on such an immense tract ol \aivd % TVve 
irery distance would make it impossible to lorm a «fetl\^- 
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ment to any considerable extent. The money to be 
borrowed was £200,000 in the first instance. The 
basis on which the whole plan rested was that no land 
was to be sold under twelve shillings per acre, and so 
positive were the philosophers in this theory that they 
would not leave it to the Government to interfere in 
any respect. He would pledge his existence on the 
fact that the principle of paying twelve shillings an acre, 
and not allowing any credit, could not be practically 
acted upon, yet it was on this principle that the whole 
plan mainly rested. He expressed the opinion that 
the smallest quantity of land an emigrant (a capitaUst) 
could take up was two hundred acres, which would 
cost him £120 in ready money. It would cost him £120 
more to remove his family, and he must spend at least 
£500 to stock the land. He would put it to any man 
acquainted with the condition of the people to say 
was any person so great a fool as to lay out these sums 
of money to set himself down upon two hundred acres 
of land in a community of kangaroos ? Then in what 
way was the land to be worked ? Why, they expected 
the English laborer would go over there to work for 
tliem (convict labor not being permitted) but they 
would be disappointed, the laborer would not go to 
Australia to promote the experiments of others. He 
considered the details of the Bill quite impracticable. 
Two hundred thousand pounds was to be borrowed to 
send emigrants over to people the colony. He objected 
to bonds being circulated through the country, apparent- 
ly on tlie faith of an Act of Parliament, as they would 
tend very much to delude the public, who might advance 
the money, and would have the effect of lowering the 
credit of the country. There was another absurdity 
in the Bill : it was provided that those who lent the 
money sliould get it back upon three months' notice, 
but how were they to get back tlieir money from the 
tropic of Capricorn 'i 

After this breezy and sarcastic speech, of which 
on/y an epitome lias been given, ^Vt. VNV\\ltv\ote (who 
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had charge of the Bil]) addiessed the House, replying 
seriatim to the objections raised. One sentenee es- 
pecially deserves to be put on record r "He would not 
say that their theory was right, it wbs yet untried, and 
might prove erroneuus, but he would say that there 
was no class of philosophers or theorists (whatever the 
hon, member pleased to call them) who ever undertook 
a plan of any kind with less proepeet of personal advan- 
tage to themselves." This statement was true. 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Spring-Rice) said the 
Government were fully aware of the difficulties which 
surrounded the question, but they were overbalanced 
by the great advantages, and the great possibilities of 
success held out by the propositions contained in the 
Bill. They had, therefore, determined to countenance 
the Bill, considering it one of the duties of the Govrni- 
ment to do everything in its power to e.\tend the advan- 
tage of British institutions to every part of the globe. 

The House divided over the question as to wliether 
t)ie Bill should go into committee. The voting was ; — 
For the motion . . . . . , Tl 
Against . . . . 7 

Majority . . . . . . . . G5 

It was stated in committee that the colony pos- 
sessed two of the finest harbours in the world, and that 
one hundred and sixty settlers, with ample means, were 
anxious immediately to emigrate. 

The third reading of the Bill passed tb<> Hnu.se of 
Commons on August 5th, 1834. 

Three days later it was introduced into the House 
of Lords by the Marquis of Clanricarde, with a petition 
in its favour. It passed the House of Loids on August 
14th, 1834. the next day it received the Eoyal assent. 

The safe and speedy passage of the Bill through 
the House of Lords was largely due to the hero of 
Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington. For liis services 
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he was told by throe of the promoterH of the colony that 
iibs capital should bear his name. This promise was 
not fulfilled. After the Bill was passed the commis- 
tsioners named the capital of the new colony Adelaide, 
as a compliment to the King and Queen. 

The Bill be poke the Public. 

The London ''Times" did not take kindly to the 
Soutli Australian cohmization sclieme. From first to 
last the position taken up by that powerful paper was 
one of consistent and persistent antagonism. Before 
the Bill was introduced into Parliament the ''Times" 
<?xpressed its "entire distrust of the whole character 
and tendencies of such a project," and a hope that it 
would be "strangled in the birth." In the editorial 
eye the scOieme was a land-grabbing venture. The 
paper was against a movement "that had power to 
seduce the ignorant and credulous beyond the juris- 
<iiction and protection of the laws of Britain." To 
the editor of tlie "Times" all such "crotchety under- 
takings" were "humbugs and something more." 
"Who," he asked, in one issue, "that has capital to 
lay out on landed j)roperty will go beyond the verge 
of the civiiiHcd world i We take it for granted that 
the hope of mercantile profit by exporting wheat to 
Hlnghind from such a distance would hardly ever enter 
into the motive of a sober-minded man. We have 
b(^en charged with ignorance of the details of these 
gentlemen's boasted projects. We (!an only say that 
our distrust and contempt for the whole of them is 
founded on those projects as explained by themsc'lves. 
They have i)ut fortli a dream, and called it a calculation ; 
they have put fortli a piece of social mechanism of 
which the chief recommendation is that it will not work 
itself, but will recjuire a perpetual, laborious, and most 
precarious auxiliary system of external aid to HUppc»rt 
it." F^verything that had occurred since the project 
for ihr colonization of South Australia had been mooted 
on/y confirnwd "the suspicion ani\ iWttWWV V\VV^Vvv:l\ 
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the editor of the 'Times" regarded it. As the scheme 
would '"neither bear the test of deliberation, nor the 
risk of a moderately full House of Commons, " the 
promoters were "managing to smuggle the whole ugly 
job" through the Parliament. The "Times" compli- 
mented Mr. Baring on liis speech, and expressed astonii^h- 
ment that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the House of Commons, should countenance ' 'such 
wild goose quackery." There was "no bubble of the 
year" more deserving of reprobation than '"the South 
Australian humbug," 

It is only fair to say that some of the ciiticisma of 
the " Times " were far-seeing, and history proved their 
soundness. 

The " Standard " affirmed that Mr. Baring had 
■exposed, with complete success, the jobbing character 
of the South Australian Colonization Bill, and no doubt 
would have succeeded in blocking the measure, but 
many of the hberal members of the House of Commons 
were directors or shareholdeis in 



If the editor of the '"Courier" had any thought of 
■emigrating he would prefer gouig to a Lolony managed 
on the old plan The piojectois of the new colony 
were proceeding on a different ])nncipie which would 
make the colony as unhke an old tountiy as poeslble. 
They assured the public that the plan adopted was a 
sovereign panacea for all the evils hitheito incidental to 
colonization, that jobbery, and even patronage, would 
have no place in this happy land. The editor of the 
"Courier" could not sympathise with these anticipations. 
In his judgment the colonization of South Australia, on 
the basis of the Bill before the House of Commons, 
was a "quackish project," but he thought that "the 
varnish was too tliin," and "the rottenness of the plan 
too obvious" to allow it to seduce the public. If a 
colony, on the principles projrosed, were founded at 
Spencer's Gulf, though it might '"want convicts," it 
would not certainly "be destitute of blockheads," Tl\e 
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(Courier" tliouj^ht that the whole Hcheme *'waH an cx- 
porirneni on the gullibility of the publie." 

The VuiHT ('ommihhionkiih. 

After th(^ South Australian Bill had reeeived the 
Hoyal aHH(mt tlu? Se(;retary of State (Mr. Hpring-Kiee) 
and Mr. Wolryche Whitrnore, M.P., w^lected the eoni- 
niiHHionerH. The followinj< were named :— 

.1. W. (liilderH, M.P. (after whom ( hilderH-Htreet, 
North Adelaide, \h named), W. (lay, M.i\, G. Grote, 
M.P., (;. W. Norman, (!ol(m(^l Torrens, MJ'., and W. 
Whitmore, M.I*, (after whom Whitmore-H<|uare is 
(Milled). 

Dki.ayh and DiKFicn/riKH. 

The birth pangs of South Australia were w^vere 
and protracted. The leading nc^wspapers wvn* hostile. 
Then^ were many who treated the sc^heuH^ with in- 
difference, and otlu^rs who were sec^ret or open fcx's. 
On more than one occ^ision, after the passing of the 
(Colonization Bill, it seemed as though the movement 
must (collapse. 

Towards the end of IH*J4 ther(» was a (change of 
(;lov(;rnment. Th(^ (^onsecjuence was that all the 
gcaitlemen, who had been sel(^ct(^d as (^ommissionerfi by 
Mr. Spring-Bice, resigned, with the exception of (*olonel 
Torrens, who manfvdly kept to his post. 

Colonel Torrens and Bobert (jouger then waited 
upon the new Secretary of State (Lord Ab«^rdeen) to 
receive; his instructions. The latter stated that the 
functions of the South Australian Connuissioners were 
not connected with party politics, and that he was able 
to give elTer^t to th<; ( ^oloni/ation Act. He asked Goh>neI 
Torrens to giv<^ t\w names of gentlemen interested in the 
proposed colony who might be willing to act as eom- 
rruHMifttwrH. Thin Ww ( 'olontjl did. 
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Before Lord Aberdeen would j)roceed further he 
wished to know in what position the commissioners 
stood to the Crown. Were thev to be accountable to 
the Crown, and personally responsible for the receipt 
and expenditure of the money obtained by the sale of 
lands in the proposed colony i Before this question 
was satisfactorily settled there came another change of 
(4ovemment. 

Lord Glenelg (after whom our chief watering place 
is named) now came into office as Secretary of State for 
Colonies. He took action at once in the founding of 
South Australia. On the 5th of May, 1835, the follow- 
ing commissioners were gazetted : — 

Colonel Torrens Jacob Montctiore 

W. A. Mackinnon John Wright 

William Hutt Samuel Mills 

George Palmer (Jcorge Fife An gas 

Edward Barnard J. Shaw-Lefevre 

Rowland Hill, Secretary.* 

To make the colonization scheme operative this 
board of commissioners had to sell £35,000 worth of 
land, and to raise a guarantee fund of £20,000. Before 
this could be done there were preliminary difficulties. 
Considerable expense had to be incurred in providing 
offices, engaging clerks and agents, and in explaining 
to the public, through the press, the principles on which 
the colony was to be founded. The Government would 
give no aid, not even to the extent of passing letters 
through the post office free of charge, which it was 
requested to do. The commissioners were cast upon 
their own private resources, and those of the friends of 
the colony, to get money to carry on the work. But 

•One of the Commissioners (William Hutt) was tlu* ear- 
li«'8t advocate of Mr. Wakefield's colonisation vi«'W8, and the 
main instrument in bringing them befon^ th(* public. 
Rowland Hill was the father of the penny postage. I havo 
already pointed out the connection between the names of some 
of the promoters of our State and its streets and terraces. A 
few more may be given; Palmer-place, BavT\arOL-s\.T^,o\., W\\V 
xtrfifit, Wright-street, L<efevre- terrace. 
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tliey were determined and patriotic men. Robert 
Gouger promised to advance £500 and John Brown 
(wliom we shall meet again) £250 towards the expenses* 
Another gentleman offered to make an advance of money 
for the immediate expenses of the commissioners. Mr. 
Barnes agreed to advance £1,000 for the purchase of 
land, and Mr. Mills to take £1,000 in colonial securities. 
Colonel Torrens invested £1,000 in the purchase of land.. 
In this way the pressing financial needs were met, and the 
conrnissioners went on with their work. 

The diflficulty in meeting the financial require- 
ments of the Colonization Act seemed to be insuperable. 
The conimissionetH had to borrow £20,000 on the 
security of the roHources of a colony not actually in 
existence, and to raise £35,000 by the sale of land pos- 
sessing cmly an anticipated value. Their task was 
made the more difficult by the hostility of the leading 
paj)crs. The public was dubious ; some were afraid 
of a Hec(md South Sea bubble. The apj)arent risky 
nature of the speculation made inteiest very high. 

One of tiie commiHsionerH (Mr. John Wright) 
undertook to raise the £20,000 guarantee. A loan of 
£3(),(KM) was negotiated by him, bearing interest at ten 
j)er cent. 

The sale of tiie land was ihe crux of the position. 
Tlu^ conditions wen* that the land was to be sold in 
sections of eighty acres at £1 per acre, with a town 
acre added, the whole costing £81. Although the Bill 
had passed on August 14th, 1834, and the commissioners 
had worked hard to comply with its conditions, and to 
advertise the colony, yet by December 2, 1835, little 
more than £20,000 worth of land had l)e(»n sold. The 
connnissioners found it necessary to te!ni)()rarily reduce 
the price of the land to twelve shillings ])vr acre. 

(tcorge Fife Angas now came jirominently upon the 
scene. He suggested the formaticm of a company to 
buy up the (piantity of land required, and in other wayn 
//7 ^/vr the colony a start. Here an error must be 
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pointed out. It was not the South Australian Company 
that bought up the remaiuing £9,000 worth of land that 
was necessary to meet the requirements of the Coloniza- 
tion Act as some have wrongly supposed. The facts 
of the case are these : Two or three gentlemen (Mr. 
Angas being one) interested in the proposed eoloiiy, 
put their capital together and bought up the land. 
When the £35,000 worth of land was sold the South 
Australian Company was not in existence. When 
giving evidence before a select committee of the Hoir.so 
of Commons in 1841, Mr. Angas was asked " At what 
price did the company buy the land V The reply 
was : " The company, in fact, did not purchase any Iniid 
of the commissioners. I must explain. The company 
did not exist when the lemainder of the £35,000 wortli 
of land was obtained. Three individuals joined their 
capital for the purpose of purchasing from £9,000 to 
£10,000 worth of land, which they obtained, inooninion 
with other purchasers, at twelve shillings per acre." 
Tliia was to be handed over to the company (if formed) 
on certain conditions. 

On January 22, 1836, the South Austialian Com- 
pany was formed. Its directors were George Fife 
Angas (Chairman), Raikes Currie, M.P., Charles Hindley, 
M.P., James Hvde, Henry Kingscote, John Pirie, John 
Rundle, M.P., Thomas Smith, James R. Todd. Heniy 
Waymouth, and Chiistopher Rawson (1). 

In the founding of South Australia the company 
that bears its name rendered great and splendid seivice, 
but the Company must not be looked upon in the light 
of a purely patriotic or philanthropic institution. Like 
all other financial enterprises it was more egoistic than 
altruistic. It made great profits. 

From Mr. Angas' evidence, given before the select 
committee of the House of Commons in 1841, the author 
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gleaned that the company had purchased about 40,(X() 
acres at £1 per acre. Mr. Angas afiiimed that at the 
last report of the company they held : — 

1 68 acres in Adelaide and Port Adelaide. 

1 34 acres at the New Port. 

In addition to these the company held from 34,CC0 
to 35,000 acres of country land. 

The company sold three town lots (purchased 
originally at £1 ) at from £200 to £1,000 per acre. 

Several acres at the New Port (the original cost of 
which was £1 per acre) were sold by the company at 
from £1,300 to £1,800 per acre, payment to extend over 
A period of time, interest being charged on the amount 
unpaid. 

During December, 1835, all the initial difficulties 
in the way of founding the colony were overcome. The 
provisions of the Bill were met. The board of com- 
missioners decided that a letter should be sent to the 
(jloveriiirumt asking them to issue an order erecting the 
Provimjc, and to take other steps consequent on the 
fulfilment of the provisions of the Act. There was 
«till a delay over some minor matters. It was not till 
January 31st, 1836, that a letter was received by the 
•<jommissioners stating that the ** Letters Patent and 
Orders in Council had been laid before the King for His 
Majesty's sanction." 

On February 22, 1836, Ca})tain Hindmarsh was 
gazetted as (iovernor of South Australia, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen to fill official positions : — 

Resident Commissioner — James Hurtle Fisher. 
Colonial Secretary — Robert Gouger. 
Judge— Sir John Jeffcott. 
Advocate-(f eiieral — ( harles Mann. 
Harbour-Master— (,'aptain T. Lipson. 
(Jovernor's Secietary — George Stevenson, 
('olonial Treasurer— Osmond Oilles. 
Immigration Ap*nt — John BroMn. 
}iurvoyor-(ionova\ — ( 'olonel LiK.Ut . 
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Deputy-Surveyor — George Strickland Kingston. 

Asaiatftnt Surveyors^ Boyle Travers Fjnnim, Wil- 
liam Jacob, &c. 

Twice every year the board of commissioneis were 
to lay before the Secretary of State for the C"olonie8 
" full and particular accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments." The Resident Commissioner was furnished 
with a body of instructions from the board. '' By 
kindness and conciliation," and. by the adoption of wise 
«conomical methods, he was to attach tlic CTlliprant^s 
to their adopted land. It is interesting "to note that 
the commissioners were of the opinion that the economi- 
■cal institution, which seemed best calculated to pro- 
mote habits of frugality and industry, and to bind the 
working classes to the colony, was a Savings Bank." 

South Australians should gratefully remember the 
first board of commissioners. With one exception they 
served gratuitously. Theirs was a great responsibility. 
In spite of discouragement, misi('|iirsi'Tilat inn. tie- 
mendous difficulties, and much o))| nisi lion tiny lFunnlii'd 
a new experiment in colonization, vliich. imiw iili-iiuid- 
ing cert-ain reverses, with which wc sliail bfiv<' ir) dciil, 
ultimately proved a great si 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PREPARING TO BUILD. 

We are still in the Old Land more than lialf & 
century ago. In anticipation of the founding of tlie 
colony 8ome intending emigrants are taking time by tlie 
forelocic. The thought has suggested itself to the mindi^ 
of some of them tliat in the new land settlers might 
become so absorbed in tilings relating to the body as to 
negJe(;t tlie cultivation of the mind. An antidote must 
be provided. Some of the more thoughtful spiritH 
have talked the matter over, and have decided to form 
wliat is termed **The South Australian Literary Asso- 
ciation."* The ()bje(;ts of the society were stated to 
be : *' The (uiltivation and diffusion of useful knowledge 
throughout the colony." ( 'olonel Napier was appointed 
PrcHident and Osmond (iilles Treasurer. Among the 
(jommittec of manag(^ment w(» find sucli honored names 
as Robert (jiouger, John Brown, Richard Davies Hanson, 
and (jleorgc^ Stric^kland Kingston. A copy of the rules 
of the .society was laid before the Under-Secietaiy of 
State, who was impressed with the intellectual calibre 
of Home of the intending emigrants. 

The first conversazione in connection with this 
so(ri(»ty was held in London on September 5, 1834. 
Richard Davies Hanson delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress. Said he : ** The (xrcasion of our meeting this 
evening is the establishment of a Literary Association 
among the intending colonists of South Australia. . . . 
The reascms which have induced its formation in this 

♦Th<- »tli\ fniniilt-lMMiU ol' llio mxlfly Iuim foiiii- to Unlit. 
QulU» af chit iitiilly It wiiH <I1h< ovfitMl aiuoiiK mohu* old bookH in 
iJM- Colnnlul Ofllc*' In l.<in(lon. It Ih n»w In tin- rii»ill<' 
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countrj- are : 1. The advantageti wJiicli may be espetted 
from 'possessing mature organization in the Hist 
moments of the colony ;' otherwise ' the time of all 
might be too much occupied with other and more prcws- 
ing concerns to allow of their originating such a society." 
2. Another advantage in forming the Asaooiation would 
he ' tlie opportunity afforded by its existenre in England 
to make arrangements, and to obtain books and appa- 
ratus, which could not, with equal facilities, he made oi 
obtained elsewhere,' 3. But in addition to these more 
immediate motives there ' would be very great collateral 
advantages resulting to intended colonists from the 
periodical meetings of the Association.' They would 
' tend to bring them into more immediate acquaintance 
with each other.' Tlie meetings would ' afford oppor- 
tunities for the mutual development and discussion of 
ideas and plans.' The outcome would be ' habits of 
union and co-operation of the utmost value to an infant- 
settlement.' " 

Robert Gouger presented a library, consisting of 
many volumes, to the Association, and was made a life 
member. Before any emigrants left the Old l.niid an 
alteration was made in the name of the society. Il 
was called by a more ambitious title — " The South Aus- 
tralian Literary and Scientific Association.'' 

All this is intensely interesting to South Auf- 
tralians, as it is probable that this society was the get in 
out of which the South Australian Institute grew. 
Some of the books presented by Robert Couger found 
their way into the Institute, and from thence into cnii 
Public Library, where they may be seen to-daj'. 

We leave this small band of intending cinigraiits. 
bent upon the cultivation of the mind, iind nttcnd 
another meeting of a more material cliartnier. It i,-< 
in the year 1835, and the place of meetmg is li.vclcr Hall. 
London. Colonel Torrens, M.P., is in the chair. The 
Duke of Wellington is not able to attend. His apology 
is read. The gathering is a most jovial one, A dinner 
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is being given to Captain John Hindmarsh, R.N., wlicse 
'* appointment as Governor of the new colony of South 
Australia His Majesty King William IV. has most 
graciously approved." Amongst those present are 
George Fife Angas and John Morphett, of whom we shall 
frequently have to speak. The *' health of the Duke 
of Wellington and other members of the House of Lords 
who supported the South Australian Colonization Bill " 
is proposed. The members who supported the Bill in 
the House of Commons are honored in the same way, 
with " three times three." It is a most enthusiastic 
gathering. The cheering is " immense." All present 
seem to be of opinion that the new colony about to be 
founded in South Australia will be a great success. The 
Chairman speaks of South Australia as a land '* where 
the climate of Paradise seems to have survived the 
Fall." In words more wise he says : " Britons cannot 
compel all nations to receive British goods more freely, 
but they can plant new nations to become customeis. 
They can open unhmited markets in the now boundless 
forests. ... In the growing markets of Australia 
England will find, not only increasing supplies of the 
most valuable materials, but also an increasing demand 
for her fabrics." In conclusion he says : *' The colony 
of South Australia may now be considered as established. 
Biddings have already been made for the whole — and 
for more than the whole — of the land required by Act of 
Parliament to be disposed of before the first expedition 
shall depart. In a few weeks the first emigrants will 
be departing from these shores ; they will go to eat 
pleasant bread in a pleasant land — at all events, the 
prayer of the present company will go with them. . . . 
Let their ways be ways of pleasantness, and all their 
paths be peace." 

After the lapse of some seventy years the 

descendants of the first emigrants can afford to smile at 

some of these post-prandial remarks. If Colonel Tor- 

rens had been caught in a South AustraHan duststorm 

or had sat in a shepherd's hut m \i\e xvottlveTiv \iart of 
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llie province on a hot summer's day, with the heat 114 
in the shade, he would have grave doubts as to whether 
Ihe climate of Soutli Australia (healthy as it is) had 
"survived the Fall." 

But we are in Exeter Hall many, many years' ago. 
Another speaker rises. He tells the company that the 
first batch of emigrants are " a body of men who, in 
numbers, in intelligence, in respectabihty. in every- 
thing which constitutes religious and moral worth far 
surpass any body of EngUshmen wlio ever thought of 
f-ettling in a distant colony since the days of William 
Penn." "Gentlemen," lie says, "let us drink to Ihe 
health, happiness, and prosperity of the emigrants to 
South Australia. May their community long flouri.sh. 
a bright image of the moral, social, and political great- 
ness of the parent countiy. unaffected by any of Ihe 
evils which are inseparable from older societies," 

Another speaker is John Moipliett, who rose tu 
distinction in the new land, lived to a grand old age, 
and was knighted by the Queen. Speaking on behalf 
of the emigrants, among other things, he says : " In 
heart I am now a South Australian," 

The Goremor-elect is now on his feet^no ordinary 
man. The memory of such brings a flusli of pride li^ 
the cheek, and makes an English heart, though bom in 
Australia, beat fast. He had fought under Xelsc^n at 
the Xile and at Trafalgar. Such wa.s his gallantry 
that Nelson summoned him to the deck and thankeiJ 
him in the presence of the officers and crew. "' A^ 
Governor of South Australia." he says, " I will continue 
to do my duty." The aborigines are not forgotten. 
" Mv power as Governor," he continues, " will be of 
little avail without being seconded by the exertions of 
the colonists. I, therefore, call upon them to second 
me in this good work, and, above all things, to prevent 
the aborigines from imbibing from them a taste for that 
bane of humanity— spirituous liquors ; and I consider 
the most effective way the colonists can do this will be 
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by setting them an example in forming one vast tem- 
perance soeietv " 

Alas ! such good advice in relation to a few of 
the colonists was thrown away. The aborigines suf- 
fered much from their contact with some unprincipled 
and lecherous whites. They soon learned to drink, 
43wear, gamble, and to commit baser sins. While as 
yet the first settlers dwelt in tents and bough booths 
on the shores of Holdfast Bay, notices were fastened 
to the gum-trees offering a reward for information as 
to the persons who supplied drink to the aborigines. 
To the shame of our race we have to acknowledge that 
one of the first cases tried in the infant settlement in 
South Australia was that in which two whites were 
charged with stealing a jacket and some spears and 
waddies from the aborigines. To-day they are a weak, 
degraded, decimated race, doomed to speedy extinction. 

We leave the meeting in Exeter Hall and attend 
another. This is held in honor of Colonel Torrens. 
He had taken a great interest in the projected colony. 
Much of the success of the colonization scheme was 
due to him. It was Colonel Torrens, as well as Robert 
Couger, who stood at the helm in every time of stonn. 
It was only right that intending emigrants, in a very 
practical way, should acknowledge the fact. They 
subscribed a sum of money, purchased a silver vase, 
and called a meeting of intending colonists. John 
Morphett is asked to make the presentation. Address- 
ing the Colonel he saj's : *' I may aver, with great 
truth, sir, that our gratification will not terminate here, 
and I foresee that in the country of our adoption, sur- 
rounded by the comforts and wealth which must neces- 
sarily flow from our settlement under principles so 
enlightened, we shall have it in our power to pay a 
future tribute of admiration the most gratifying to a 
noble mind. Under our own vine and fig-tree will be 
repeated the name of Torrens, coupled with praises and 
benedictions as to one to whom we are indebted for 
that freedom and liappiness >^'\\W\\ v.-^ «\\%\!L \ul\erit as 
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our birthright. It is a source of pride to me tliat I am 
going out to the colony to act in a capacity in whicli I 
shall insist in carrying out those principles whitli are 
the emanation of your wisdom and active benevolence." 

The first batch of emigrants did not leave England 
so soon as Colonel Torrens anticipated. It was not 
till Februaiy, 1836, that the two first vessels — the John 
Pirie and the Duke of York— left tlie Old Land for 
Australian Shores. These vessels wei'c sent out by 
private enterprise. They belonged to the newly- 
formed South Australian Company. 

It is in the Duke of York that we are specially in- 
terested. She was originally a Falmouth packet, built 
for speed, and sailed between Falmouth and New York. 
The South Australian Company purchased the vessel, 
and had her specially fitted out for the Anstrahan 
trip. 

Our wortliy pioneer {William L. Beare), who, as a 
lad, came out in the Duke of York, has furnished some 
incidents of the voyage. TJie vessel left St. Catherine's 
Docks on February 26, 183C, with Captain Morgan in 
jjommand. 

It was a hazardous enterprise on wliieh our pioneer 
fathers had entered, and the "setting out" wa.s not at all 
auspicious. Before they lost sight of Old England 
severe storms were encountered, and tJie vessel had to 
put back twice for repairs. After getting clear of the 
EngUah coast the passage was fine all the way. 

In more ways than one the voyage was unique. 
Not only were the emigrants about to attempt a great 
experiment, but they were inspired by a great ideal. 
The leading spirits were men who feared God, who 
were satisfied that some intelligent power lay at the 
basis of things. They were conscious of an over-ruling 
Providence, and of their dependence upon Him. Did 
ever a vessel set sail in which there was a higher moral 
tone than that which obtained on lioard the Duke of 
York '. Mr. Beare lias alhrmcd that durinii ilie wliole 
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Before South Australia was colonised there were a 
few white settlers upon its shores. They lived on 
Kangaroo Island. It was so called by Captain Flinders, 
who discovered it in 1802. At that time the island 
was uninhabited. 

About seventeen years after Fhnders' visit there 
were at least two white men upon Kangaroo Island. 
How they got there we are not in a position to state. 
They were either escaped convicts from some of the 
older settlements or runaway sailors. In course of 
time these were joined by others. Wild men they 
were — hard as the rocks, salt as the sea. Away from 
the restraints of civilization they led a lawless life. 
The conscience was seared, and the spiritual instincts 
blunted. Apparently they had no higher ambition in 
life than to gratify their material instincts. In a 
spiritual sense they must have descended almost to the 
level of the kangaroos. Their time was spent in whal- 
ing, sealing, and wallaby-hunting. Sometimes they 
made a trip to the mainland and stole some of the blacks. 
One of the early emigrants, who came by the Africa ne 
in 1836, has left on record a description of one of these 
marauders. She says : " We next proceeded round 
the island, and as we entered Nepean Bay the Hag was 
hoisted, and two guns fired to announce our approach. 
A boat, in which was a gentleman of the name of Samuel 
Stephens (who came out in the Duke of York) came off, 
rowed by four men, one of whom was Nathaniel Thomas, 
and had been resident on the island many years, but his 
appearance, I thought, was more like that of a savage 
than an Englishman. This man, by some miscliance, 
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fell overboard, and, as the tide was running strong at 
the time, he was carried some distance from the vessel 
before assistance could be rendered, and, although he 
could swim well enough, he was watched by those on 
board with considerable anxiety on account of the 
sharks, which were known to be numerous. An oar, 
however, was thrown to him, on which he got astride till 
the boat reached him ; and when he was again on the 
deck he shook himself like a dog does when just out 
of the water, and took no more notice of the matter.* 

Before the year 1836 these white buccaneers had a 
whole island to themselves. They were *' monarchs 
of all they surveyed," their " right there was no one to 
dispute." In fact, one of them was named ** Governor 
Walker," or ** Wallen." He had been on the island for 
many years, and had gone in for land cultivation. He 
died while on a visit to Adelaide in 1856, his body being 
carried back to the island for interment. 

A change was coming, one that these wild sealeis 
^.nd hunters viewed with considerable apprehension. 
In 1836 a vessel hove in sight. We can imagine how 
curiously the natives on the mainland, as well as the 
white buccaneers on Kangaroo Island, watched her as 
she mysteriously tacked along the coast, making for 
Nepean Bay. At length she dropped anchor. This 
was on Wednesday, July 27, 1836. It was the Duke 
of York, commanded by (jap tain C. R. Morgan. She 
had brought the first contingent of emigrants to the 
new land. In addition to officers and sailors (who 
went back with the ship) there were thirteen passengers 
on boardt, nine adults and four children. As this event 
will ever have historical value, we give the names of 
the passengers : Mr. Samuel Stephens (first manager 
of the South Australian Company), Mr. Thomas Hudson 

♦Diary of Mrs. Robert Thomas. 

fSome records Rive tlie miniher as thirty-eight. The ex- 
planation Is that the otflcrrs and er«'W of the ves.sel wer« 
rcckonrfl with the passengers. 
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Beare, Mrs. Lncy Ann Beare, and tlie following children : 
— Lucy, Arabella, Elizabeth, and William L. Beare ; 
also Cbarlotte Hudson Be^re (afterwards Mrs, Samuel 
Stephens), and Messrs. Thomas Mitchell, (.'harles Powell, 
D. H. Schreyvogle, William West, and ('. Ncail. These 
were the pioneer settlers in South Auatralia^the first 
t-ontingent of sinewy men and women wlio v^n-c to make 
the "parched ground a [hioI" and ihc '"wilderness 
lilossoni as the rose." 

The day before tlie vessel am'hored the oaptajn 
wrote in hia journal: "At 8 a.m. saw the Island of 
Kangaroo ahead, bearing by compass N.N.E. At 5 
p.m. shortened sail. Ran during the night a moderate 
^listanee from Kangaroo Island. In the evening held 
a prayer meeting. Read tlie twentieth chapter of 
Acts. Four prayed. Sang several hymns, and found 
it good to pray almost in sight of our haven." The day 
following .some of the passengers landed. 

Jetties, of course, there were none. The pas- 
sengers would be carried " pick-:i-ii.iik '" In ilic sailor.'^, 
or wade through the surf to \\f I ■ ■ -ci'in.s to 

have been some competition aim 'I i. ■ ■ (Mif the 

Duke of York as to who should ^ir ih- tr-i ii> |iul foot 
on South Australian soil. The faplaiii buuii bLltlcd the 
-question. The boat was launched. " Baby Beare " 
was put on board. She was rowed to the beach, and, 
amid the cheers of the emigrants, one of the sailors 
carried her through the surf and planted her feet on the 

What was the first act of the settlers on roafhing 
the shore '. Waa it to go on an exploring expedition '>. 
To attend to their material wants ! No. To give 
thanks to God. There was neither ordained preacher 
nor temple made with hands. In the great temple of 
Nature, under the blue vault of heaven, they returned 
thoaks for the mercies of the voyage, i.s it not a pictuic 
worthy of the poet's muse or the painter's brush '. A , 
little band of men and women — jjioneer settlers, nation- 
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builders — met on the shores of a country practically 
unknown. Before them is the ocean. Riding at 
anchor in Nepean Bay is the vessel in which they have 
sailed. Behind is the dense scrub of Kangaroo Island. 
Away in the distance the mainland, on which they will 
ultimately dwell. Under foot the beach of Nepean 
Bay. Captain Morgan stands up. The emigrants^ 
cluster around him. Heads are bowed and hearts up- 
lifted while the captain conducts a short service, con- 
cluding with extempore prayer. Are not these the 
" deeds that have won the Empire ?" the memory of 
which should never die. 

After spending a few hours on shore the emigrants? 
returned to the vessel, where they spent the night. 
Next day they made preparations to build huts and 
pitched their tents. It was on Kangaroo Island that 
the first settlement was to be formed. Such were the 
instructions that J:he South Australian Company in Lon- 
don gave to Samuel Stephens. Shops were to be erected 
and cottages for shepherds and herdsmen were to be 
built. This proved to be a mistake, as further on we 
shall see. 

How did the emigrants spend their first Sunda}' 
in the new land I In his journal Captain Morgan 
wrote : " In the forenoon had prayers in the cabin, with 
a sermon from Hebrews xiii., verse 5. In the afternoon 
instructed the children. In the evening we had service 
on the quarter-deck. . . . Read a sermon, and ex- 
horted the people. We commenced and ended with 
prayer and song. So concluded this day — the first 
Sunday in this port." 

What a strange experience the first emigrants'" 
must have been ! How veiy unreal ! Were they 
awake, or did they dream i Had they really left the 
Old Land < W>re their loved ones the other side of 
the world — sixteen thousand miles away ? W^hat a 
sense of loneliness must have sometimes come over 
^/2e/n ! They had lived in a land of vUlagea and towns 
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- — a. land where myriads hurried througli the streets. 
Here neither street, village, nor town could be seen. 
It was an empty land. No street, since ereation, had 
been formed, and no city built. Save the members of 
their own community and a few half-savage whalers 
and sealers, no white face was to be seen. They had 
been accustomed to the roar of traffic ; here, save the 
"ishattcr of the birds, the sigh of the wind, or the sough 
of the ocean, no sounds could be heard. The !=o!itude 
at times must have been oppressive, the silence intense. 

But amid the gloom there were gleams of sunshuie. 
They were in a new world. Here there were strange 
fruits and Howers, and trees that never ahed their leaves. 
Here were peculiar inaecta and gaily dressed birds. The 
warble of the magpie made the heart glad, and the weird 
laugh of the jackass first caused alarm, and then pro- 
voked a smile. They saw the wallaby hopping in the 
scrub, the emu running along with her chicks, and. per- 
adventure, the well-conditioned wombat hurrying to 
his liole. The heart danced with delight at the sight 
of a sail. Ere long there was the joy of receiving a 
letter from " home." How firmly the precious missive 
would be grasped. How quickly the recipient would 
hurry away. The hand would tremble and the heart 
beat fast as the fingers broke the seal. All ! there was 
the old familiar handwriting, but changed. The letter 
was blotched and the writing blurred. Here and there 
was a stain. What did it mean '. A tear — a soul's 
travail — the liquefied love of a father's or mother's 
heart. How fast the emigrant's eye would fly over the 
words till the end was reached. The nerves were 
steadier now. The reader would begin again. This 
time the eye would linger over the sentences, whilst the 
soul listened with delight to the music of a familiar 
voice, and gazed in ecstacy upon a sweet hut intangible 
face. But duty calls. The log fire must be i-enewed 
and the kettle hung. The letter is folded up, only to be 
again and again unfolded and re-read. At night the 
emigrant dreams ! Space is annihilated ! He or she 
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is in Old England now. The snow is falling. A little 
white- washed cottage appears in view. There is the 
garden in which the honeysuckle and jessamine grow. 
A dear old figure is standing at the gate. A wild blast 
comes sweeping by. The emigrant awakes. Ah ! it 
was only a dream — a beautiful creation shattered by 
the scream of an excited parrot or the howl of the hungiy 
dingo. The soul may have seen Old f!ngland, but the 
body is in a tent or reed hut on the shores of an Aus- 
tralian bay. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Duke of York the 
Lady Mary Pelham dropped anchor in Nepean Bay. 
There were six passengers on board, and twenty- three 
officers and men. She was soon followed by the John 
Pirie, laden with stores, carrying fourteen passengers 
and fourteen officers and men. All these vessels be- 
longed to the South Australian Company ; it was private 
enterprise that fitted them up and sent them out. No 
emigrant vessel dispatched by the Government Com- 
missioners had yet arrived. The Cygnet was the first 
to set sail, followed by the Rapid, having on board the 
Surveyor-General, Colonel Light. 

There were two (luestioiis exercising the emigrants' 
minds. One was: 

Where Will the City be Built i 

Until this question was settled nothing definite 
could be done. It was one in which the people had no 
direct voice. Sole power was vested in Colonel Light. 
Writing to him the Commissioners said : *' In entrusting 
you with the decision of this difficult question the Com- 
missioners feel they cannot too much impress you with 
the importance of a duty on the judicious performance 
of which the i)ros[)erity of tlie colony so greatly depends. 
They feel assured that you will enter upon the task with 
the most anxious desire to arrive at the best possible re- 
sult ; and, believing such a result will be most effectually 
secured by placing the whole responsibility of the deei- 
s/on In your bands, the Commissiouevs \mr\)08ely avoid 
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all minute instructions for your guidance, and desire 
that you will consider yourself at liberty to deviate, even 
from tlie more genera! instructions given, if, in the 
disrharge of your duty, new facts should arise which. 
in your opinion, justify so strong a measure. . . . 
When you have determined the site of the first town 
you will proceed to lay it out in accordance with the 
■ Regulations for the Preliminary Sales of Colonial 
Lands in this Country.' You will make the streets of 
ample width, and arrange them with reference to the 
convenience of the inhabitants and the beauty and 
salubrity of the town ; and you will make the necessary 
reserves for squares, public walks, and quays." 

In the way of surveying the country and of Hsing 
the city site, nothing could be decided till Colonel Light 
came. 

It was on the 19th of August, 1836, that the Rapid, 
with Colonel Light in command, rode into Nejjean Bay. 
At once the Colonel set to work. Kangaroo Island as 
a suitable place for settlement was condemned. The 
land was poor. Port Lincohi could not be recom- 
mended. The waterway was not sufficiently safe. 
Much was to be said in favor of Holdfast Bay. The 
Coioners position was a moat responsible cne. It was 
not a temporary question that he had to settle, but one 
the effect of which was to continue for all time. It was 
not for the present generation that he had to decide, 
but for generations unhom. Posterity must cither 
applaud or condemn. 

In fixing the site of the city several things had to 
be taken into consideration. So far as a mere basis on 
which to build is concerned, such could easily be found. 
It was not 80 easy to find a suitable port or a stream 
of water from which the inhabitants could drink. It 
was these difficulties that Colonel Light had to face. 
For some time he could neither find port nor suitable 
stream of water. After a careful examination of the 
coast both of thcw difticultie.s were overcome. An arm 
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of the sea was discovered running several miles inland, 
offering an admirable shelter for ships. Here the 
Colonel decided to fix his port. Farther inland a fresh 
water river had been found, larger than any yet seen. 
On the banks of this stream — on the plain called by the 
natives Tandanya — he decided that the city should be 
built. 

Four months had passed away since Colonel Light 
had begun his work. During that time several emigrant 
ships had arrived. As Kangaroo Island had been con- 
demned, most of the passengers were landed at Holdfast 
Bay. On Christmas Day, 1836, there must have been 
at least three hundred settlers on South Australian 
soil. 

To every community there must be a head. It 
seems to be a necessity of our nature that there sliould 
be some embodiment of law and order, and in every 
social organism there is something lacking until that 
necessity is met. It was so in the experience of the 
early emigrants. The site for the city had been fixed, 
but the Governor had not yet arrived. How anxiously 
they looked for his advent. 

When Will the Governor Come .' 

would be an oft-repeated question. Frequently the 
eyes of the emigrants scanned the ocean. What was 
the reason of the delay ( At length another sail hove 
in sight. It was the long-expected and anxiously- 
looked-for H.M.S. Buffalo. It had the Governor on 
board, the Resident Conmiissioner (James Hurtle 
Fisher), and the Cokmial Chaplain (the Rev. Charles B. 
Howard). What excitement there must have })een 
amongst the emigrants ! What demonstrations of joy ! 
Rush huts and tents would be vacated. ])own the 
emigrants would run — young and old— to the water's 
edge. What a motley assem})lage ! The tall hat 
would be in evidence, and the smock frock and gaiters, 
too. The (Governor and party would either have to 
ifuhnijt to the ot'tJwdox style of transhipment — ** pick- 
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a-back " — or take ofi boots and socks, turn up the 
trousers, and wade through the water. Ttie position 
may not have been a very dignified one, but necessity 
knows no law, and ia no respecter of persons. The 
Governor was received by the leading men of the smalt 
community. There was a preliminary meeting in the 
tent of Robert Gouger, Colonial Secretary. An ad- 
journment was then made to a large gum-tree. Here 
the proclamation was read and the British flag unfurled, 
A royal salute was fired ! The air rang with iiurrah.s ! 
A cold lunch, consisting chiefly of pork and a ham, was 
served up in a very primitive style. The Governor 
mounted a chair and gave the first toaat, " The King.'' 
This was received with " three times three."' The 
Xational Anthem followed, the tune being started by 
Osmond Gillea, the C'olonial Treasurer. So accustomed 
were the emigrants to a succession of Georges that they 
forgot for the time being that a William was now on the 
Ihrone, so the first hne was sung as of yore ; 

" God save great George, our King." 
Other toasts followed. " Rule Britannia '' was sun>t. 
The emigrants, amid their wild and, in some res|je(-ts, 
weird surroundings, were determined to do honor to the 
occasion, and the shades of evening brought to a elose 
the most exciting day — save the day of their landing — 
that they had seen.* 

But on that auspicious day — the Inrthday of a 
nation — there was shade as well as sunshine- — there were 
heart pangs as well as joys. At least one young mother 
who came out in the Buffalo, witli a husband and two 
little children, almost lost heart and hope. While the 
proclamation was being read under the guni-lree on the 
shore of Holdfast Bay she sat on a box and \ve}it. It 
was the day of her landing. Ere long she was lo con- 
tribute another hfe to the little company of adventurers, 
and the thought of the unknown future — of tlie nakcd- 

•Iwo of Ihf. caiTonaOes ot Ills oia Buffaio are tidw on tlu' 
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ness of the land as far as the advantages of civilization 
are concerned — must have filled her with dismay. There 
were no streets nor cities, wheat fields nor flower or 
fruit gardens ; no storehouses nor factories, houses nor 
hospitals, waggons nor omnibuses. To the west of the 
gum-tree near which she sat there was the restless ocean , 
murmuring and sobbing, with the Buffalo — the last 
tangible link that bound her to the land of her fathers — 
riding at anchor ; to the north and the south were 
sandhills, ghstening in the fierce rays of the summer's 
sun ; eastward there were plains covered with dry 
grass and sombre gums. Here and there some of the 
black -skinned natives could be seen. Amid such 
strange surroundings no wonder that the young mother 
fresh from the Old Country, wept. Would they be 
able to secure the necessaries of liife for their children 'i 
Would the enterprise in which they had embarked be a 
success or a failure ^ Would a town ever be laid out 
or a city built i Would they fall victims to the blacks ? 
Would they ever see the Old Land, and loved ones left 
behind, again '( Not the Old Land. Both husband 
and wife sleep in God's acre, near an old church, among 
the beautiful hills south of the City of Adelaide — a city 
which became to them a very substantial fact. They 
saw houses built and gardens planted, a large section of 
the country populated, and some years after they had 
been gathered to their fathers one of their little ones 
who came out in the Buffalo (grown to be an aged 
matron) contributed some material for this colonization 
romance. 

No source of information respecting bygone times 
is HO charming, frank, ^nd realistic as letters. Fortu- 
nately some of the letters of the pioneers have been 
preserved. We quote one written by a young lady 
who came out with CJovernor Hindmarsh in the Buffalo: 
" We arrived in Holdfast Bay early on the morning of 
December 28, 1836. After searching a short time we 
descried a flagstaff, which had been erected near the 
/f/jore by thofo already there. X \ioaV vjbi*. \wv»tantly 
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lowered and sent on shore, and returned with Mr. 
Gouger (the Colonial Secretary) and some of the gentle- 
men. After some consultation it was agired that the 
proclamation should be read, for which purpcsc it was* 
necessary that all the officers belonging to the colony 
should go on shore, and it was also detei mined that the* 
ladies should accompany them. We left the Buffalo at 
1 o'clock, and, upon our arrival on the shoie, we weic 
met by some of the ladies and gentlemen already theie. 
We first proceeded to the Colonial Secretaiy's hut. 
The ladies adjourned to another hut belonging to Mr. 
Brown, the emigration agent, and remained there until 
the Governor had taken the oath of allegiance. When 
that ceremony was over we again joined the gentlemen, 
and Mr. Stevenson, His Excellency's Secretary, read 
the proclamation aloud, after which a party of the 
marines fired a " feu-de-joie," and we proceeded to 
where a cold collation had been prepared for us under a 
large gum-tree. Numerous speeches were made, and 
healths drunk, after which I took a sliort stroll, with 
some others, in consequence of which we missed the 
boat, so that I was detained on shore long after dark, 
but, to tell you the truth, I was not sorry for it, for 
papa, James, Charles, Fanny, and several otliers were 
with us, and we were very hospitably entertained by a 
gentleman who had pitched his tent there, and enjoyed 
ourselves very much. This was tlie first time 1 trod in 
South Australia, and on this day was laid the founda- 
tions of a colony of whicli the most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been formed, and which I sincerely trust 
will one day become the means of civilising a tract of 
country hitherto inhabited cnly by savages, and also 
in course of time of introducing Christianity into a 
country that has never yet acknowledged a Divine 
Creator." 

The pioneer father (George Stevenson), who read 
the proclamation, wrote : " Nothing could be more 
delightful or promising than the aspect of the ^lavutt 
named by His Excellency ' Glene\g,' ow vj\vvc\\ N\\^ 
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Government was constituted. They are of great ex- 
tent, as nearly as could be guessed twenty miles in 
length by about eight in breadth. The soil appeared 
to be of the richest quality, and was pronounced equal, 
by those who had seen both, to the prairies of Ohio and 
Indiana. Numerous splendid trees of the eucalyptus 
gums, the banksia (Rosa marina folia), in full flower, 
studded the plain. The lupin, buttercup, and several 
of the wild flowers of our own country were met with 
and hailed with delight. Parrots, parrakeets, and quail 
were met with in great variety. Everything indicated, 
in short, the wild profusion which Nature delights to 
throw over her most favored spots, and few of the agri- 
culturists present but hoped their lines would fall in 
such pleasant places. May South Australia flourish ! 
was the prayer of every heart." 

In the Governor's proclamation the spirit in which 
English people set about the work of colonization and the 
basis on whicli tliey build may be seen : 

In announcing to the colonists of His Majesty's 
Province of South Australia the establish- 
ment of the Government, I hereby call 
upon them to conduct themselves on all 
occasions with order and quietness, duly to 
respect the laws, and, by a course of in- 
dustry and sobriety, by the practice of 
sound morality, and a strict observance of 
'% the ordinances of religion, to prove them- 
selves worthy to be the founders of a great 
and free colony. 

The proclamation also stated that the Governor 
would take every lawful means to secure to the abori- 
gines all the rights of British subjects. 

After (.'Olonel Light had fixed the site for the city 

there was considerable dispute. Some of the settlers 

wanted it in one place and some in another. Governor 

Hindmarsh was pleased with t\\e hwtyow\\<5l\w^%. but 



thought that the city would be too far from the harbor. 
He wished it to be located two miles lower down the 
river; but here the winter torrents were found to over- 
flow the banks of the Torrens. He expressed a. pie- 
ference for Encounter Bay. Fortunately (.'o Ion el 
Light's power in the matter was absolute. He nian- 
hilly stood hie ground. Experience has demonstrated 
the wisdom of his choice. A more suitable site foi' tlic 
eity (after more than sixty years' experience) it would 
be difficult to find. It was within easy reach of tlit- 
sea, and was surrounded by good country, and on ri^inji 
ground. There was fresh water in the Torrens, and the 
eastern hills formed a beautiful background. Some 
of the descendants of the pioneers may imagine that 
the city site and its environs were densely coveied witli 
Scrub. Such was not the case. To the north the 
country was open. There were belts of gums linins; 
water courses. To the south the country wan well- 
wooded, in many places resembling an English park. 
Tlie primitive character of some of the southein (toiiiiti v 
is expressed in the names that it still bears — Goudwoiui 
Park, Unley Park, Black Forest. 

The same wisdom displayea in the choice of the 
city site was manifested in laying it out. The city lies 
tour square. Provision was made for wide stieets. 
public squares, and a park around the town. At the 
request of King' William IV. it wa" called Adelaide, in 
honour of the Royal Consort. 

It was under great diffiiiilticN thai Colonel Lii;lil 
carried out his work. The niean.-i of tiiiiisif weie veiv 
defective. Horses were nnt pi'ijcviral)le. The Sur- 
veyor-General and staff liad to travel on foot. The 
men were poorly paid; " two-Rhilliiigs-a-day-slaves " 
was the taunt thrown at them. As the new settlement 
was struggling into existence commissariat arrange- 
ments were very defective. No land had yet been 
ploughed. Emigrants were dependent for food upon 
outside sources. Not only were Colonel Light's men 
badly paid, but sometimes poorly fed. It cannot be. 
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matter of surprise, then, that great dissatisfaction 
existed. Strikes were frequent, and the work of survey 
retarded. Such was the demand for food in the nascent 
settlement that provisions intended for the survey 
party were dealt out to the emigrants as well. The 
consequence was the men ceased to work. The Sur- 
veyor-General was blamed for want of progress. Settlers 
were exasperated because surveys were not completed, 
and they could not take up land. One sarcastically 
suggested that he might go home for a few years, and 
still come back in time to select his farm. Well might 
Colonel Light say : "I began to feel a very evident 
change in my health, which, with anxieties of mind, 
wore me down much. I was obliged to neglect many 
days working in consequence." His life in the colony 
soon came to a close. 

It is not always possible to anticipate the future, 
and to be wise after the event is a very common experi- 
ence. The founding of South Australia was an experi- 
ment. Of course, blunders were made. Looking back 
more than sixty years we imagine that we could have 
given our fathers many lessons in colonization. In 
«ome respects it would have been an advantage if 
Colonel Light and staflF had preceded the emigrants. 
No doubt it would have saved time and trouble if the 
site of the city had been fixed, and some of the country 
surveyed before an emigrant jmt a foot upon Soutii 
Australian soil. It was Robert Gouger's desire that 
something of this sort should be done : that two vchkcIs 
should be sent out; the first to discharge cargo on the 
South Australian (joast, and then to proceed to Van 
Dieman's Land (Tasmania) for food. The other vessi'l 
was to survey the coast of the proposed colony. When 
the most desirable site for the city had been ascertainwl 
a third vessel was to sail from England filled with artisans 
and labourers, to form roads, and to prepare houses for 
the reception of the body of emigrants which was to 
follow. This arrangement was not carried out. But 
tliere is often a greater charm about t\\at which is 
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extempore than about that whicli is stiff, precise, mid 
mechanical. If the site of the city liad been fixed, and 
some of the country surveyed before the arrival of the 
emigrants, then the founding of our province would 
have been without much of ita preaent charm. Where 
would have been the pictureaque encampment at Hold- 
faet Bay, of which we shall speak, and the primitive 
settlement on the banks of the Torrens ? Where would 
have been the romantic experiences of the pioneci.-, 
whilst they waited for the site of the city to be fixed. 
and the land surveyed ? It was a valuable discijjjitic 
through which they paaaed. Let us be grateful that 
the very contingencies of life make possible the poetical 
and the heroic. 

The foundations were now well and truly laid : 
how the superstructure was reared mc must leave foi' 
coming chapters. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE BUILDERS' SOCIAL LIFE AND 
MATERIAL SURROUNDINGS. 

The foundations of the colony had been laid, now 
came the work of raising the superstructure. 

Of the present generation of South Australians it 
may be said: " Other men laboured, and ye have entered 
into their labours." In building up the Commonwealth 
it was under peculiar conditions that the pioneers had 
to work. Said one of the most worthy of them : " Men 
generally laboured from early morning to dusky eve. 
Restless nights were frequent, and hard work by day 
caused us often to feel weary by the way." Yet there 
were compensations. As we shall see, there was a great 
deal of romance about these early days that is no longer 
possible. If colonists are more comfortable to-day 
their circumstances are more prosaic. 

We saw that the first temporary settlement was at 
Kangaroo Island ; the second at Holdfast Bay. 

Here the emigrants dwelt in tents, and in rude 
huts made of rushes and boughs. " Hutting " them- 
selves was the term they used. Some for the first 
evening or two after their arrival had to sleep in the 
open air. They made for themselves beds among the 
bushes, on the beach, just above high water mark. 
One of the pioneers, who arrived on a Saturday in 
January, 1837, tells how himself, wife, and two children 
had to camp in the open air from Saturday night to 
Monday morning. They then set to work cutting down 
trees, and covering them with bushes. In this way (as 
many others did) they constructed a temporary shelter. 
Robert (Jougor, the Colonial Secvelar^, de«cnbes how 
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lie pitclietl his tent a little mori- tjiaii h mile from the 
beach, under the shade of some gums. We see him, 
under a blazing sun, transporting his goods from the 
beach to liia tent in a small hand tiuck. Kow he has 
to pull the truck through deep sand, and now over an 
uneven field, covered with grass. Three journeys frcm 
the tent to the beach is a good day's work. At night 
he retires to the vessel to sleep, wading nearly bieast 
high to reach the boat that is to convey him lo the 

Xear the tents and rush huts of the emigrants wci-e 
the wigwams of some of the Adelaide tribe of natives. 

The life was rough, but It was romantic. One is 
reminded of the Feaat of Tabernacles, when the children 
of Israel dwelt in booth.s made of boughs. Gentle folk 
and simple folk, learned and illiterate, dwelt together as- 
one family. 

One of the pioneers (Mrs, Robert Thomas) lias left 
on record a description as to how the emigrants spent 
their first Christmas far away from the " dear Old 
Land." In her diary she writes : " December the 25l]i. 
1836— This being ChriKtma- T)i> ,intl Sin.ilay. divine 
service was held for the III ■■■ ■' . ■■ ■ ■ lui of llic |iriii- 
eipa! surveyor, a short ili-i i ■ :■■ i iii ieiii.'^. We 
attended, taking our seat.- v. uli u-. i h- i^riiil for attend- 
ing being the firing of a guii. Tin- ctingrcgalidn tmm- 
bered twenty-five persons, including the two gentlemen 
who conducted the service, the thermometer standing; 
at 100 degrees, and most of those assembled being in the 
open air. . . . We kept up the old custcni of 
Christmas as far as having a plum pudding foi' dinner 
was concerned, likewise a ham and a parrot pie, but one 
of our neighbours, as we aftenvards found, had a large 
piece of roast beef, tliough we were not aware at the 
time that any fresh meat was to be had in the colony." 

Hereby hangs a tale. Where the roast beef came 
from was at first a mystery. It gives point to the old 
proverb : " It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
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good." It appears that the Captain of the Afrieane 
(one of the emigrant vessels) had a cow and calf on 
board. Whilst the vessel was lying at anchor, for 
change of scenery and food the cow and calf were tran- 
shipped to land. They were placed under the care of 
one of the emigrants. Unfortunately in one respect 
and fortunately in another the cow was tied to a tree 
not far from a lagoon. She got over the bank, fell in, 
and was hopelessly injured. She was killed, and in 
this way some of the emigrants were suppUed with a 
little Christmas beef. 

There is one sentence in Mrs. Thomas' diary that 
is very suggestive : they went to the rush hut of the 
principal surveyor for divine service " taking their seats 
with them." Comment is not necessary. Two lay- 
men conducted the service because no minister of the 
Gospel had yet arrived. 

From the letter of another lady pioneer we get a 
very good idea of the pioneer settlement at Hold- 
fast Bay, the settlers, and their surroundings : '' The 
beach is a very fine white sand, hard close to the water, 
and then rises to hillocks of deep loose sand, with shrubs 
growing in it. When we had passed these little banks 
of sand, which do not extend above a quarter of a mile, 
we entered a fine open plain, with beautiful trees scat- 
tered over it, looking very green, also some shrulis, 
although at the end of a hot summer. The stores and 
a few huts and tents are erected at the entrance to the 
plain, and we walked on about three-quarters of a mile 
to where many of the settlers had pitched their tents. 
It appeared like a beautiful park. Some of the trees 
were large and old. They were chiefly the sheaoak, 
and tea- tree, and gum, and several others we did not 
know. There were wild strawberries, raspberries, and 
a sort of cranberry. The kangaroos are scarce, and 
some have been sold at one sliilling a pound. We saw 
flocks of green and crimson j)arrots. They were j)lenti- 
ful, and very good eating ; also the bronze-winged 
pigeon ; cockatoos — black, and crimson, and white, and 
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yellow. The natives eat rats, Hnakes, or anything they 
■can find. They will come to shake hands very friendly. 
They ask I'or biscuit, ajid say " good-night," which they 
know to he a sort of salutation, so say it at any time. 
There was a woman buried last night who came in the 
■Cororaandel.* A party of natives attended, and seemed 
very much affected, putting up their hands ; and an 
old man, whom they called Ginykin — their chief, we 
think — wept. They are very superstitious, and veiy 
idle, lying under a tree all day ; but in the evening 
they have a dance, or merry-making they call a " corro- 
bery." One of the first things we noticed on entering 
the settlement was the truly English custom : I mean 
several printed bills — one a caution, the other a reward. 
The caution was a high fine on any person giving spirits 
-or wine to the blacks; the reward was five pounds for 
the discovery of a person who had already transgressed 
the orders. Thei'e were several others posted about on 
the gum trees. . . . We all roae early, with parrots 
chirping over our head.s, and breakfasted witli Mrs. 
Brown. The coffee mill is nailed to a tree outside the 
tent, and the roaster stands close by the side. The 
fire for cooking is on the ground close by. The fresh 
branches of gum trees bum like dry wood : firing will 
«09t us nothing for years. Each family has ei-octed a 
tentunderatree,anddugawel!bj'the3ideofit. . . . 
Water can he had foi' digging about six feet all over 
the plains called Glenelg. The trees are generally from 
fifty to a few hundred feet apart, and mostly without 
any bush between." 

The above are the first impressions of one of the 
early emigrants, who was evidently of a veiy ohservinj; 
turn of mind. The Mrs. ISrowii, to ^luirn ,^he ivfcrs, 
would be the wife of the Ekiilji lii'ii .\j -iit . wliosc duty 
it was " to receive the l.i li^ ■ ■ i . ■ ■■■i^ iijiun I licii' 
arrival, to enquire intii ' ' > ■ 'i ihiriim Ihr 

voyage, to provide sheltcifi' '. h'lii 'n iiha^g;i^c. Ui 
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aHHJHt thern in procuring employment, and to provide 
tliem with work until they had Huffieient time to find 
manivrHf and enter into engagementH." 

The romance wan not all joyouH. One of th<^ firHt 
HcttlerH (complained of the fleaH in the Hand hill8, and tlic^ 
moHfjuitocH, no doubt attrac^ted by i\w lagoonH. Another 
complained of th<^ centipc^leH. Witliin two yardH of 
hiH tent fiv<^ had been caught about five indieH hmg. 
One night the occupier put liiH hand within an inch of a 
large scorpion. AntH were troubleHom(% and the 
ubiquitouH rat liad al80 mad(; itH a])pearanc(;, and waH 
making inroads on Hcanty HtorcH. 

It waH with mingled feelingn of hope and fear that 
the <?arly emigrantH apfiroac^hed the nc^w land. We 
gatlier tluH from tlie MS. journal of Pantor Finlaynon. 
He waH a fine old man a Hph^ndid H))(u;imen of a pioneer. 
The colony had only htnm founded about a year when he 
arrived. H(; taberna(;led with uh nixty yearn. It wan 
in 1S.'J7 that tli(c ♦folin Hcnwick, in whi(ri) he nailed from 
th(; Old (jountry, canjc gliding along the South Auh- 
tralian (foaHt. Said In; : ** The? Mount l^ofty Range 
b(\yond wan bc^autiful, and, an a Scotchman, I wan truly 
glad that the (country had hilJH. Their apficarance waH 
parclx^d and white, it b(;ing now \\w, end of Hummer, and 
the graHH dry, but tiiey wvrr bold in outlim?, and wen* a 
striking figmc^ in tln^ landwiapc. Wc were truly glad to 
get to the termination of our voyage, but after dark a 
grand, and to uh, mynteriouH fire began to kindle on thr^ 
IhIIh, which alarmed uh not a little. It Hpread with 
anui/ing rapidity from one hill to another, until the 
wholes range before uh Hccmcd one manH of flame. We 
looked at each otlu*r, and the knowing oncH nhook their 
hcadn and dc^clared that it wan a nigmil for the native 
clariH to gather for the [)urpoHe of dcntroying the wliitr 
intrudern. Tliey even pointed to what they in their 
terror took to b(* native formn adding to and spreading 
the; flame. It wan, indeed, a grand and a fearful night, 
and many nat on deck wat(?hing all night long ex|M*<;ting 
lo Hf'c b/indH of naked navagen coming down U|Min uh. 
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The new settlers soon learned that at the end of the 
summer the poor natives were m the liabit of firing the 
grass that they might secure reptiles and animals for 
food. The incident above recorded, however, filled 
many with a lasting dread of aboriginals, and for the 
first few months the whole settlement of Adelaide kept 
watch and ward against a " black attack," which 
never came.* The fear of an assault was not an 
unreasonable one, as the new arrivals did not know 
what enemies dwelt beyond the hilts, but the natives 
.soon lost whatever warhke spiiit they may at first 
have possessed, and cringed and whined in unmanly 
fashion." 

After the site for the city had liecn fiwd, a niiive 
was made from the temporary wiilnnii i ih ilir inast 
to the environs of the prospect i\< i : ■ m were 

neither roads nor conveyances. I ' ■ ■ i ■ ■i' ■ li.id to 
walk through the bush to the lil' •-'.''■ ii (li-'^nu'e of 
about seven miles) and transport their pobsesHiuns as 
best they could. Some were foitunate enough to 
secure the services of a small hand cart. One nf our 
pioneers, who rose to distinction in the State, had liis 
goods transported from the seaboard to the site on wliii'h 
the city was to be built in a whcclhannw, Othei'H had 
to carry their goods in their arms. To many it niUHt 
have becQ an anxious time, and need we be surprised 
if some looked back with aching hearts to the little 
cottage or flower garden that had been theirs in the 
dear Old Land '? But regrets were unavailing. Ke- 
treat {even if desired) was impossible. The oeeaii had 
been crossed; the momentous step had been taken: foi' 
"better, for worse, for richer, for poorer,'" they nere 
committed to a great and hazardous enterprise. 

The salient features of this primitive pilgrimage rise 
before ua. Seven miles have to be traversed between 
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Holdfast Bay and the Torrens banks. The country i» 
covered with timber, and the weather is hot. We see 
flushed faces and perspiring brows; we hear the cry of 
little children, and the welcome joke of the man of 
buoyant spirit, who, like Mark Tapley, can be happy 
under any circumstances. We see parents with their 
arms full of utensils, and little ones, footsore and weary,, 
clinging to their mothers' skirts. Here and there an 
elder brother or sister is carrying a little one pick-a- 
back. 

The experiences of some of the pioneer pilgrinm 
were amusing. One thought that he could do the 
journey better bootless, but experience taught him a 
lesson, which he effectually learned. Pastor Pinlayson 
tells how he filled a cask with articles and rolled it from 
the seaboard to where Hindmarsh now stands, some four 
or five miles. The experiment was not a success. 
Amongst the articles there was a smoothing iron, and 
in rolling the cask the iron did considerable damage. 
To make his misfortune complete the head of the cask 
came out, and his goods were scattered. 

The land on which the city was to be built not yet 
being available, another temporary encampment wa» 
formed. The locality was the banks of the Torrens, 
between what is now called North-terrace and the river. 

A description of the Torrens in 1836 may not be 
uninteresting. Its banks were covered with trees and 
undergrowth. In the bed of the river were tea- tree 
and reeds. In summer the river itself consisted of a 
number of holes, full of clear water, connected with 
each other by a tiny stream. It was on this streak of 
water that would not carry a blackfellow's canoe in 
summer, that some emigration agent in the Old Country 
had pictured a large ship, riding at anchor. From 
Government Hut to below what is now the populous 
suburb of Hindmarsh gum trees and shrubs lined the 
hankB of the Torrens. Here was one of the most plea- 
sant walks that the early emigrantn cowVd t«ike. Walk- 
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ing down the river aide they could sev imiumerable 
parrots and flocks of wliite cockatoos. Occasionally 
a native might be seen chnibing the trees, searching 
for a large caterpillar, a most tootlisonie morsel of food. 

The settlers had few of the advantages of civiliza- 
tion. Tliere was neither slate, shingle, board, nor 
galvanised iron depot. Some of the huts were com- 
posed of mud and grass, covered with reeds ; others 
were wooden frames, on which canvas was stivtched. 
"Government House" — the "vice-regal mansion" as 
it was sarcastically called^ — was a wattle and daub hut. 
In wet weatlier " hut wives " found it a difficult niatter 
to keep the rain out. They had to resort to varioUH 
expedients. Sometimes umbrellas were propped up 
to keep the goods dry. 

Some of the emigrants, before leavuig Kngland. Iind 
made arrr iijiements for a few small houses, ready 
made, to be shipped. They were to come by the Tani 
O'Shanter. Unfortunately, as the vessel was sailing 
from Kangaroo Island to what is known as Port Ade- 
laide, she struck a sand bar, and had to remain there 
some time. Says one of the pioneers : " The sailors 
had to attend to the ship, and we had to do as best we 
could. Some cut down a few hght saplings and. puttiufi 
them together as well as they wero able, went down 
to the bed of the river and cut sonic grass with which l<> 
make a kind of wurley hut, into which wc had to go 
aud there spend the winter, improving the place a little 
as the days went by. We were frequently obliged to 
fix up umbrellas, &c., to keep off the drenching rain. ni> 
other means being available at the time." 

Another pioneer tells how lie and his yuuiig wife- 
found a lodging in a "natty littlr |il:uc."' ll wiin ;» 
shelter constructed of tea trees and cloth, with the 
wife's black cloth cloak to curtain the doorway. Il 
may have been a very good summer residence, but when 
the winter came, and the " rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the wind blew " tea-tree and cloth 
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were found wanting. The hut was flooded, and the 
wife fell ill. 

One who came to the colony in the early days and 
who published his reminiscences at *' Home," thus 
describes the temporary settlement on the banks of the 
Torrens : " The huts were scattered about without any 
attempt at regularity or uniformity. Every man had 
built his house on the spot where whim or choice pointed 
out, or where material was easiest got ; the consequence 
was that a collection of as primitive looking wigwams as 
can well be imagined soon lined the banks of the Torrens 
— some of them facing the east, some the west ; in fact, 
every point of the compass might have claimed one or 
more facing it. They stood just as though a mad 
bull had been playing his antics among them, and had 
tossed them hither and thither. Nor was the appear- 
ance of the dwellings less amusing or extraordinary than 
their general position. Most of them possessed an 
aperture to afford egress and ingress ; but few, if any, 
could boast of a window of any kind. A fire place was 
not deemed essential, though several liad an opening 
at one end, surmounted by an empty pork cask, de- 
prived of the ends, to serve as a chimney. A great 
portion of the emigrants, however, contented themselves 
without a fire, except outside, where it might be set^n 
blazing, with a pot hung over it ''a la gypsj'." An 
old colonist (J. W. Bull) says : *' It was not an unusual 
thing, in hot or showery weather, to see a lady watching 
the kettle or camp oven under an umbrella." 

These privations were not without their advan- 
tages. They developed thrift, determination, self- 
reliance. The early settlers did not ** run to the Govern- 
ment " when they wanted a bed or a new broom. Tra- 
dition says that there was a time when the Government 
Treasury contained but eighteenpence. 

The fugitive settlement on the banks of the Torrens 

in 1837 must have been picturesque. Every kind of 

material, from reeds to ticking, and cloth of all colors, 
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being used for the sides of the temporary dwellings. 
Here and tliere in the encaniiiment that we have 
described there was some little attempt at order. It 
was only natural that emigrants who came out in ihe 
same ship would desire to pitch their tents or to huild 
their huts together ; so, in tlie settlement on the bank.i 
of the Torrens, tliere was a "' Buffalo Bow "' wnti h 
'■ Coromandel Row." Evidently the emigianis who 
had come by the Buffalo and the Coroniandol had 
pitched their tents or built their lioufses in a line lo- 
gether. " Buffalo Row " stood near the Adelaide 
Gaol, "Coromandel Row" a httle eastward. It lou- 
fiisted of a few wooden cottages brought out in the 
Navarina. 

"Emigration Square" came later on the MtitiP- 
Originally it was called "Forbes' Square." It was 
on the West Park Lands, not fai' distant from wlieio 
the Observatory now stands. This is a his^toiit' s])nl 
that must not be lost sight of. Here a depul for ''mi- 
grants had been formed. An old lady who, as a lniMjni 
lasa, came out in 1838 with Governor (iawlci-, dewiil.ud 
to the writer her experiences. The vessel dropped 
anchor in Holdfast Bay, They were conveyed to the 
beach in boats as far as depth of water would allow, 
and then were carried to the shore by the sailors. They 
travelled to Adelaide in a bullock dray. Tlie dray 
stopped at Emigration Square. She spoke of the 
sense of humiliation she experienced, tliiiiking ihat 
perhaps they might be located there. " It was like 
going to tlie Union." However, her fears were ground- 
less. The oxen moved on to Xorth Adelaide, where the 
new arrivals found refuge in a pis6 house.* 

The depot at Emigration Squaa- was certainly 
not a desirable place. Said one of the emigrants : 
" How very inferior to what was promised at lionie are 
the comforts and attentions bestowed u])on the newly 
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landed emigrant. Brought from the digcomfortH of 
shipboard, he is lodged in a square of not exceeding ten 
feet, exposed to wind, heat, cold, in all their dangerous 
changes. And often into the same small square are 
crammed two families, destroying morality and causing 
misery and death. It is necessary that the authoriticH 
should go around that Augean stable, Emigration 
Square, and regulate the occupancies." 

Notwithstanding many discomforts there was mucli 
that was enjoyable about these far-off times. Every- 
thing was new. There was no snobbery. The set tiers 
led a free, unconventional kind of life. Servants were 
difficult to get. Those who came out soon got mar- 
ried. Ladies had to do what is termed menial work. 
A pork barrel, end up, or a packing-case served as a 
table ; boxes and trunks did duty as seats ; rushcH 
made a comfortable bed. Tin pannikins were used for 
tea. Ship's biscuit and salt pork was the staple food. 
Sometimes there was a welcome variety in the foim of 
wallaby or native birds. Even baked snake and 
lizards were indulged in. Of vegetables and fruits 
there were few. Some of the immigrants pickled the 
leaves of the mesembryanthemum, or *' pig's face," as 
the plant in South Australia is commonly called. The 
settlers had their social gatherings in tents and in huts. 

The red-letter days were the days when a letter 
was received from *' Home," or an emigrant vessel came 
in. After a short time the '' first -comers " were 
amused by seeing '' new chums " marching up to the 
settlement with guns over their shoulders and pistols in 
their belts. Said one of the lady pioneers : ** The few 
people here were hke a happy family out for a lengthened 
picnic. . . . No person arriving now can form any 
idea of the life of the early settlers. It was sometimes 
very hard to forget all that we had left in the Old 
Country, and particularly friends, and to determine to 
make the best of our surroundings : but all managed to 
put up with the roughness, and l>e contented. Happily 
tJwre wan sc^arcely any sickneHft *u\ IW \>o\^\\V«l1\ou. No 
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false ahanie troubled us. If friends came in tlifv Mcit- 
welcome. We might be ironing, cooking, or wnrkiiii; 
at any menial occupation, and it made the occupation 
pleasanter to have a friend to chat to. The first wed- 
ding I attended was in winter. It being too muddy tii 
walk, we went in a bullock dray. No one appeared to 
fear for the future, although, of course, no one could 
anticipate what the future might bring forth." 

Another of our pioneers who, as a young woman, 
came to the colony in 1836, writing to a friend in Eng- 
land in 1837, said : " You would smile if you were lo 
see tlie way in which we get on. We have two cuji.s 
and aaucera, which have been lent to us, and six plates. 
two spoons, and everything elee in proportion. I 
flatter myself we shall make as good colonists as any one 
here : for we can all do a little of everything, and are 
all willing and united, and can he happy with a little ; 
although I shall certainly be glad when we get a httJe 
more settled, for at present it is not very comfortable. 
But you must not think that we are dissatisfied, for we 
are quite the reverse. We have had two cocks and 
hens given to us to begin our little farm with, and also 
a goose and gander, the two latter by the captain of 
the (.'oromandel. I feel as much at lioiiic lien' ;iw if I 
bad been here for years, and so indcpeiiHcnl. It i- 
really quite dehghtful. . . . It iw very picture s(|uc 
here to see the different tents pitched ai)out iind the 
rush huts. I really think we ouglit to be thankful to 
the Almighty Who has brought us thus far in safety, 
and Who has conducted u.s to a land which answeis 
everybody's expectations, and the soil of which is delight- 
ful; and we ought to demonstrate our gratitude to Him 
in making the best of everything, being cheerful find 
contented, assisting one another, and dwelling together in 
unity, peace, and concord. That such may be tiic <'ase 
is my earnest prayer. . . . I am at present, to use 
a genteel expres.sion, ' Jack-of-all-trades,' first makin}; 
pudding, then helping to cat it : then writing for papa, 
then scolding tJie children, then putting niycottiige in 
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order. In fact, I could fill a page with my different 
occupations." 

If the first emigrants were without many of the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and were surrounded 
by difficulties and dangers, they had a newspaper. 
It speaks well for the energy and enterprise of our pilgrim 
fathers that before they left the Old Land a paper was 
published in their interest. It was called " The Soutli 
Australian Gazette and Colonial Register." The pro- 
prietor was Mr. Robert Thomas. He came out in the 
Africane in 1836, bringing a printing plant with him. 
The second number of his paper appeared in 1837. 
One of the most striking features about the paper was 
its independent and outspoken character. Provisions 
in the primitive settlement were scarce. To meet the 
wants of emigrants ten bullocks had been imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Ugly rumors were 
afloat. It was said that a Government official had 
allowed his two sons to have the pick out of the ten. 
It was also said that three other officials had been allowed 
to take their choice before the beef was made available 
for the settlers. One of the pilgrim fathers wrote to 
*' The South Australian Gazette and Colonial Register '' 
to know what foundation there was for these rumors. 
Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! Tlie 
official under criticism lost his temper, and informed 
the editor that " he might find a more useful and in- 
teresting way of filling his columns than by criticising 
the actions of individuals." The editorial reply was : 
*' As we did not come to South Australia to be schooled 
in the management of a newspaper, we trust he will 
pardon us if we continue the course that we have marked 
out for ourselves as the part befitting honest and inde- 
pendent journalists." Ere long there was strife in the 
little community. Some of the officials were so exas- 
perated by editorial criticisms that a handbill was 
printed and circulated amongst the emigrants urging 
the establishment of another newspaper. In the opinion 
of these gentlemen " The Sout\\ AusltaUau Gazette and 
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Colonial Register" had "eminently failed." The re- 
joinder of the editor was : " We continue doggedly in 
our resolution to set our faces against alt systems and 
degrees of jobbery, against puffing individuals, or re- 
cording tlunimery speeches and trashy compliments. 
We are as determined as ever to expose humbug wher- 
ever we find it ; to keep a sharp look-out after the 
doings of every jack -in -the -office ; to give the colonists 
the guarantee of publicity in all matters ; to protest 
agaiust all secret transaction of pubhc business ; to 
speak the truth, in short, and shame the devil." Ere 
long there was a hbel case in the little colony — a Govern- 
ment official V, the proprietor of " The South Aus- 
tralian C4azette and Colonial Register." 

After the settlers had been about eight months in 
the new land there came the intelhgence of the death of 
King William IV. and the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Governor Hindmarsh, with the members of the Council, 
Magistrates, and many of the emigrants assembled in 
front of Government Hut. After a reference to the 
death of King Wilham the royal proelaniation was 
read, and an address was forwarded to the youthful , 
Q,ueen. ' I 

Judging from some of the letters written home by 
the emigrants the majoiity seemed to be quite satisfied 
with their lot. [ 

Writing from his tent at Holdfast Bay, before 
Adelaide existed, John Brown, one of our worthy 
pioneers, after whom Brown-atreet is named, said : 
"' The more we see of the colony the more our impres- 
sions in its favor are confirmed. Tliere is abundance 
of good land everywhere, and the gi'eat drawback in 
other settlements — the expense of clearing the ground 
— does not exist. Many thousand acres are fit at once 
for the plough, and with a soil that will produce any- 
thing. I have dug for water close to my tent, and found 
two feet of rich black earth." 
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Another worthy old pioneer (George S. Kingston), 
writing in 1837, said : ** A finer country was never 
Heen than this eastern side of the Gulf of St. Vinc^ent. 
. . . . The climate is very fine, though the heat 
at present is extreme. It has no injurious or debilitat- 
ing effect on the constitution. I am generally occupied 
from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m. without cessation, exposed to tlie 
heat of the sun, and weather of all kinds, and, though 
living entirely under camp, have not had a minute'« 
illness since I landed." 

Another emigrant who came out in' 1836 wrote as 
follows : *' The town of Adelaide is on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of St. Vincent. It is situated on a plain of 
great extent and fertility — well timbered and watered. 
The hills are covered with a species of wood called 
><tringybark, and of as much use, and as easy to work, 
as American pine. There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of this timber, plenty of it within seven or (»ight 
miles of the town. If we had twenty thousand emi- 
grants every year for the next (century there would be 
-(enough for all. Vegetables of all kinds thrive delight- 
fully. In a few days tlie time for planting maize, or 
Indian (^orn, will arrive, and great suc^cess is expc^'ted 
in that cultivation. Tlu^re is on the plain, of whidi 
Adelaide is the centre, food for fifty thousand head of 
<'attle, and U*n times that number of sheep. 1 hav(^ seen 
mutton (exhibited at the butdiers whi(^h would not have 
disgraced Leadenhall Market. Pigs and poultry thrive 
better than I ever saw th(^m in the richest districts of 
Yorksliire or Westphalia. (hi our firHt sett lenient here 
we had a number of the dingo or Australian wild iU>i<: 
prowling about. In a year or two it is likely that we 
shall get rid of tlu^ animal. The kangaroo is in great 
abundance*, and (!an be purchased at from ninepiMn <• 
to one shilling })er pound. TIk^ black swan and wild 
duck in great variety ; <juail, plover, coekatooH. and 
parrots abound. The harbor and gulf swarm with 
fish. Fresh beef, one Hhilling per pound for b(»st joint > : 
mutton the same. (Carpenters and sawyers get fr(»in 
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nine shillings and sixpence to ten sliillings per daj". 
Any man with one hundred ewes might realise an ample 
fortune on our unlimited ranges of healthy sheepwaJk 
in five years. The industrious farmer should turn his 
attention to South Austraha. Let him purchase one 
hundred acres of land, bring his ploughs and spade, and 
Iwo or three active sons, with two hundred pounds ca.'^h. 
He cannot fail to double his property within two years 
from the day he lands. We recommend emigrants 
wbo wish to live in a fine country, where there ia elbow 
room, and where mdustry is sure to he lewarded, fo 
lose no time in shipping themselves and their children 
to South Austraha. We want no idlers — no drunkard.s 
— but steady, sober men, not ashamed to hve by the 
sweat of their brow." 

No wonder that there was a fascination for English 
folk about letters like these, especially when they were 
i:;arnished, as they sometimes were, witli ii'fcrcnccs 
to blackfellows, kangaroos, and emus. 

Though there was much to iutei'cst in the new 
land, the settlers could not forget the old. f)iic n( them 
gave vent to his feelings in song : 

MY ADOPTED LAND. 



Thou lia.st tl, , 




Which ii]i» 




BotmvhRMi-; 




Inmyohil.U 




The lily of scii 




The unrivalled 





I 
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All the lotterH were not of the joyous character of 
those quoted. On(^ of the c^arly HC^ttlers wrote home a» 
follows : — 

** Dear and Hesp(»ct(Hl Friend — We landed in Hold- 
fast Bay on March 24. I have not been able to get a 
job nor any hope of any. I am reduced to great dis- 
tress, provisions being enormously high — bread three 
shillings a loaf ; potatoes, three shillings and sixpence a 
gallon ; beef and mutton, one shilling a pound ; butter^ 
three shillings and sixpence a pound ; cheese, two 
shillings a f)Ound ; porter, one shilling and sixpence a 
quart. 1 have conv(?rsed with several who came out in 
the first ship, and t\wy assurer me that (everything they 
have attempted has turned out a failure. How can 
anything grow in dust and sand and eternal drought i 
There is not a river in the (colony. Rents are twelve 
times as high as in Kngland. A hovel, in which you 
would not })ut a good horse, £1 a week. Still, many 
persons say they are doing well ; but there is no bottom 
in the wholes affair, and it is a crucO d(;ception practJHcd 
on the p(50pl(; of Kngland. A cabin passenger of min(* 
shot himscelf three w(H;ks after his arrival." 



This is part of a signed hotter whi(;h appeared in a 
(ilasgow papc^r. Unfortunately for the writer, the 
(»ditor of '' Th(* South Australian (Jazette and Colonial 
R(egist(^r " saw t\w l(dt(?r, and tlu; writer was glad to 
publicly (jualify his statements. 

Tlu^ (editor of the London '' Tinues " s(*emed to b(; 
(constantly (m the lookout for communications to the 
discredit of the colony. Sonne doleful lettcers appeared 
in the (columns of the ''Times" in 1840. One writer 
complairued that the climate was not so healthy as had 
been reported. H(e had s(een four or five funerals go 
to th(e (!em(etery ev(ery day, and a person was rarely to b(» 
sceen mor(? than fifty ytears of age. This scribe nnast 
surely hav(e known that oiue of the stipulations in the 
colonization of South Australia was that emigrants had 
to h(^ ijnd(er thirty. He complaimed of " Immigration 
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Square." It was remarkable for its nioitality. It was 
no uncommon occurrence for seven or eight persons to 
die in the course of a week. The weather had been 
very hot, the thermometer being 102 or 112 in the shade. 
The wind was exceedingly high, and the dust raised by it 
penetrated every crevice. The River Torrens had 
become so small that a four-inch pi})e would carry more 
water. The water was so full of animalculae that in 
hot weather it had to be used immediately. Fleas 
were a grevious nuisance ; tliey were supposed to breed 
in the dust, and to be carried into the houses in swaims 
whenever there was a gale of wind. Another nuisance 
was a troublesome blow-fly. The hot weather dried 
the bread to such an extent that it could only be eaten 
new. The beef never got tender, and vast (juantities 
were thrown away because uneatable. If a sheej) were 
killed it had to be cut up and eaten while still waim. 

This critic, whose contribution was honored by a 
place in the London "Times," must have arrived at the 
age when " the grasshopper was a burden." If all the 
pioneers had been such as he, wheie would have been our 
flourishing colony to-day i 

There was another letter to which the editor of 
the " Times " drew special attention. It was headed, 
'* Miserable Condition of Australian Emigrants." Said 
the editor, *' It shows the wretched condition of those 
unhappy creatures to whom this land of promise has 
been so niggardly in its performance." " It is quite 
distressing," said the writer of the letter, *' to look 
around and see so many (once respectable and wealthy 
young men) with hardly a coat to put on, driving bul- 
locks, attending masons. They left their homes young, 
bringing with them all they had in the world. Some 
lost one way, some another." The writer goes on to 
affirm that the botanist had given up all hope of the 
colony. He had given his opinion that it was quite 
impossible to bring any European plant to perfection 
in South Australia. The potatoes were very bad. 
Corn, wheat, and barley would perhaps do very well for 
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the first one or two months, then the north winds, dust, 
and insects ruined them. There was plenty of money 
to be made, but every man was " snapping " for him- 
self, to get away from the place as soon as poKsible. 
The most profitable business was keeping a boarding- 
house. Ten pounds in England would go as far as fifty 
in South Australia. The town was a strange one ; 
just a wood, with a small house here and there in it. 
There were all sorts of people in Adelaide, from the 
Irishman to the African, and plenty of fleas and mos- 
quitoes. " I suppose," said the writer, " you arc get- 
ting very favorable reports from some of the old in- 
habitants, who wish to invite their friends to come to 
this fairy isle, where, in summer time, you can scarcjcly 
get a drink of good water, with a burning sun all day 
long, the north wind as hot as fire, blowing the sand in 
clouds, enough to stifle you, and to burn the eyes out of 
your head." 

These criticisms remind the author of a passage 
in Pastor Finlayson's MS. journal. After referring to 
the Arcadian conditions of life when the first sc*ttlers 
landed, he says : '' After a time things began to lone 
their extremely primitive form. The newcomers 
grumbled that they found matters so far behind. They 
grumbled about the huts they had to put up with, and 
the living also ; finding fault with ev(^ry thing. What 
pleased us, who had passed through th(^ hardshij) of 
the first settlement, they looked uj)on with (•onteni[)t. 
. . . . The romance had been mainly confined to 
the first eight months, when all were in a great ni(»aHine 
on a struggling level." 

A lady coming uj) from Port Adelaide in IS4() 
was complaining of the high price of (commodities in the 
new settlement. A gentleman began to (juc^stion 
her as to the c'viLs of which she complained. *' My 
good woman, what price do you pay for meat V '' Oh, 
sir, it's verra dear. W(^ pay about tenpenee a pund 
for't." *' And what would you pay for such m(»at in 
GJasgow f' "" Oh, we wadna pay mair tlian iWc- 
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pence." " What wages had your liuaband in Glasgow?" 
"' He used to get twa -and -twenty sliillings a week." 
" And pray, how mueli does lie make here i" " Oh, 
air, he disna mak aboon thirieeii shilhiign a day just 

I* On July 23, 1837, the pioneers had a weird experi- 
■ence. It was on a Sunday morning. Theie was a 
loud rumbling noise tiiat lasted twenty aceonds. The 
■earth shook and trembled. It was an eartlnjuake. 
The pilgrim fathers were alarmed. Were all their 
bright hopes to be shattered ? Had they ciime to a 
land of volcanoes and earthquakes. The natives were 
interviewed and questioned about the nccTirienre. 
Fortunately they could nnlv reidernber two fiiiiiilar 
shocks many years before. 

A gala day in the expenence of sonic of tlie early 
settlers was the first anniversary of the colony. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon'of December 2K, 1837, 
several of the pioneers assembled at the Court House 
and received Governor Hindmarsh in a most cordial 
manner. The chair was taken by the Judge (Henry 
Jickling). A dinner of " four courses and dessert " 
was served up by Host Lee, of the Southern Cros.s Hotel. 
'Several toasts were proposed. Amongst others, "The 
Health of Governor Hindmarsh." In resininding. the 
■Governor said : " He attributed much of the eoi'diahty 
of the day to the circumstance which he was sure they 
believed, and which, one day or another, would, in 
spite of misrepresentation, be the uiidisjiuted fact, 
namely, that he labored for the best interest of the 
province, without any selfish view whatever. In his 
situation as Governor he had duties lo pcifonn to Her 
Maje.3ty and to the colonists, and he strove to do both 
to the best of Im judgment. Tlie dijisensions whicli 
had unhappily arisen he trusted would be transiloiy ; 
at all events, they would not affect the pi'ogi'ess of the 
-settlement of our adopted country." "Three times 
three" were frequently indulged in. and, aceordinu to 
.an old print, " many exiellcnt speeches weie made." 
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" Coming events cast their shadows before." Some 
of the shadows are ominous. It was so in the experi- 
ence of the pioneers. The Governor's speech at the 
first anniversary of the colony was very suggestive. 
He spoke of '* dissensions that had unhappily arisen."' 
What these were other chapters will reveal. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE FIRST OVERLAND TRIP. 

This was one of the most important events in the 
early history of South AustraUa. It was a bold under- 
taking, worthy of the best traditions of our race. Josepli 
Hawdon, with whom we have to deal, forced his way 
through the Australian bush. He passed over land 
that foot of white man had never trodden. Fortu- 
nately he kept a full journal of his experiences. Up to 
the present time that valuable journal has not been 
given to the public in permanent form. It is now 
possessed by Joseph Hawdon's nephew (F. Davison, 
Esq.), of Mount Gambier, who generously placed it in 
the hands of the author. 

Long before the settlement witli wliicli we are 
deahng was founded New Soutli Wales had been dis- 
covered and colonised. It was discovered })y Captain 
Cook, and colonised in 1778. The famous navigator 
could see some resemblance between the Australian 
coastline and the Welsh coast that he loved so well ; 
hence the peculiar name, "New South Wales."" Sail- 
ing into Botany Bay, he said, " I once more hoisted the 
English colors, and, though I had already taken j)os- 
session of several parts, I now took j)ossessioii of the 
whole of the eastern coast in the right of His Majesty 
King George III., by the name of New South Wales, 
with all the bays, harbors, rivers, and islands situated 
upon it." 

Joseph Hawdon was a settler in New South Wales. 
He arrived in that colony in the brig Children in No- 
vember, 1834, having been induced to emigrate from the 
Old Land through the favorable reports that had been 
furnished to him of the advantages for the investment 
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of cattle in grazing pursuitH. Hin brother, Jolin 
Hawclon, had been a settler Home six years previous to 
this. In colonial parlance, Joseph Hawdon becanie a 
" squatter." He had heard of the new settlement on 
the coast of South Australia, and knew that the emi- 
grants would need meat. Hero was a market if it 
could be reached. Joseph Hawdon was not only a 
bold man, but a man of enterprising spirit. He c;on- 
ceived the idea of trying to take a herd of cattle through 
the heart of the Australian bush to the little settlement 
on the banks of the Torrens. The idea seemed a 
Quixotic one. There was the danger of not being able 
to discover a route. The whole herd might perish in 
the bush. The herdsmen might die from want of water 
or at the hands of the blacks. It was one thing to 
penetrate into the interior and quite another thing to 
find a way out of the maze. Whether he perished or 
succeeded Joseph Hawdon resolved to make the at- 
tempt. 

Charles Bouncy was another settler in New South 
Wales who will figure in this history. He was giving 
up sheep-farming, and Joseph Hawdon recjuested him 
to accompany him on his ju^rilous rnisHion. To this ho 
readily (consented. 

It was January 13, 1838, the hottest month in the 

Australian year. Joseph Hawdon sehu'ted a mob of 

cattle and (^liose his men. These were armed with 

carbines, j)istoIs, and bayonets. A start was made. 

The second day of th(^ journey was a terrible one*. The* 

Journal says : '' About noon, the heat being most 

intense, we halted for an hour, but on attenijiting t(^ 

proceed the (tattle would not move. The wind began 

to blow with great violence, and was jjcrfectly hot. 

Mounting our horses, and driving the spare ones before 

us, we started in search of water. Our kangaroo dogs 

began howling and could not be induced to follow. 

Fortunately, I was riding my favorite horse, which, in 

twenty mlnutefi, carried me six miles, when I came to a 

water hole. Short as the ride waw, l\\e\w^\. ^w^NxvA^tvce 



of the gale made it truly dreadful. It was like riding 
through a furnace, and ao intolerable was my thirst that 
if I had had to go half a mile further I certainly must 
have fallen from my horse. In a quarter of an hour 
after my arrival Mr. Weatherall (one of the party) fame 
up with a man, when we made some tea, and tested for 
two hours. Tlie man went perfectly blind, owing, I 
presume to the intensity of the heat. We placed him 
in a hollow tree, the best place of shelter we could find, 
whilst Mr. Weatherall and I rode back to biing up I lie 
cattle. We found them in the position in which Ihey 
had been left, with the exception of one, which, being 
too fat to bear the heat, had dropped dead. After 
giving the dogs a little water that we had brought with 
UB in a tin vessel, Mr. Woalherall cut off a few t,lcaks 
from the beast. ... It was now tjuitc ccol, with 
eveiy appearance of a coming thiinderstoim. We had 
arrived withinaquarterof a mileof thewalerhnle, wlieie 
we had left the blinded man, when a Ireiliendiius peal 
of thunder burst over our heads. The electric Hiiid 
passed along my head, causing itie tti feel as thi ugh 
struck with a heavy bludgeon. Twu of the bullocks, 
within four yards of us, were killed on the spot, (.v.i- of 
them standing stiff and dead some secondw Leforc he 
fell. I exclaimed, " That beast is standing up after he 
is dead !" But, on looking round fur Mr. Wcalhciall, 
I saw him supporting his head with his hands. He also 
had felt the shock, but more severely llian myMi. A 
second peal roared and crashed amund us. kilhng 
another beast about fifteen yards from whcic i stocd. 
To prevent the whole herd from being killed ne gal- 
loped among them, to scatter tlieni in vnriciu.s diiec- 
tions. One fell, struck willi tlie electric Huid. whilst I 
was on the point of strikuig it. We dismoimted for 
the purpose of bleeding those that had fallen, and while 
so employed the tree under which I stood was sliiveied 
to pieces." This will give the English reader some 
idea of the severe thunderstorms that occasionallv take 
place in Australia. The Journal contiiiucs : '" The 
thunder continued rattliii" arnund us. rcsciiilirmif a 
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constant firing of cannon, branches and limbs of trees 
falling in all directions. We remounted our horses 
(which stood trembling with terror), that we might 
better view the surrounding scene. Two hundred of the 
cattle had huddled closely together, each trying, under 
an instinctive sense of danger, to screen himself behind 
his neighbor ; the rest, in separate groups of thirty or 
forty, were flying over the ground in the wildest state of 
alarm, now running towards us, then bounding away 
again, as each successive peal of thunder burst. Dur- 
ing this awful storm I could not help remarking that the 
Guardian Hand of Providence was with us, for, tliough 
surrounded by death in its most appalling terrors, we 
were kept unhurt, except the slight accident to my 
hand, which was lacerated either by the electric fluid or a 
splinter. When the storm subsided it was fearful to see 
the traces of its power left in all parts of the forest : 
the noblest trees shattered to fragments, or uprooted, 
and hurled prostrate on the ground." 

Collecting the cattle, while the rain fell in torrentH, 
the party proceeded to the hollow tree, where the blinded 
man had been located, and found him ** frightened 
almost to death." 

This was a somewhat ill-omened beginning to a 
three-months' journey through the unknown wilds of 
Australia. 

It was on January 22 that the travellerH be^an the 
more serious part of their journey, entering upon en- 
tirely new country, hitherto untrodden by the foot of 
civilised man, distant from what is now called Mel- 
bourne by several miles. 

An interesting incident occurred on March I. Hie 
travellers came to the junction of the Darling with the 
Murray. Here they saw a tree, on the trunk of which 
the words had been cut, ** Dig under." They did .so, 
and found a small bottle, which had been dej)osite(l 
there by an explorer (Major Mitchell), of New South 
Wales. In it there was a slip of paper dated ** January 
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3, 1836-" The paper stated tliat from tiiis point ilujor 
Mitchell had commenced hia return journey from tlie 
Darling, that he was surrounded by hostile tribes, and 
waa very anxious about the safety of hia party. Joseph 
Hawdon took a copy of the paper, and again inserted 
it in the bottle, with a memorandum of hia own statiiif!; 
that he had reached this spot in safety, uikI iind u t'nir 
prospect of gettnig to the new settlement in Smitli 
Australia. 

On March 2 they came into contact with a triljt' nf 
stout, powerfully -made blacks, about 100 men, with 
women and children behind them. Thin tribe was in no 
friendly mood. They desired neither collision nor 
communication with the mysterious whites, so they 
brandished their spears, and motioned with their liaiidy 
to them to go away. 

Later on, in the same day, they met with aiiollier 
tribe, equal in number to the former, but more fT'iendly 
in spirit. In apite of all threats and warnings they 
would close around the stockmen. The native- r>mU\ 
not understand all the white party being meii. < >nr of 
them asked Joseph Hawdon, in all serinusm'st;, if \]\<- 
cattle were the white men's wives '. This ijUeiy <':uim'(1 
such a hearty laugh from Hawdon and Bonnev llnH ihe 
questioner, an old native, turned away apiiaietitly 
ashamed of his blunder. This tribe began to t!t*t tuo 
familiar. One raised his spear In throw at ihe Ji-titlcr 
of the party when his back was turned. Fnrtuiifiteiy 
the apear never left his liand, or hlond would Jiiive I ten 
shed. The cattle took the mattc^r jji liaiid. Thi- \i\m-kn 
gathered round them in such numherw lluiL llicy lieciiine 
infuriated. They wheeled about among the nfilivi-s. 
and two of the beasts charged them riglit and left. It 
was the great agiUty of the blacks that iircvritei! tlieui 
from being gored. No doubt much to the lelief of the ' 
party this tribe took its departure. 

One noteworthy feature iii the tni> was ilii>. lliai. 
although tile travellerH pawed throiii.'li so many 1ril.es 
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of blacks, the cattle never became accustomed to thenu 
On each approach of a new tribe the beasts were so 
agitated as to be almost unmanageable. Long before 
the cattle could see the natives they were aware of their 
approach, evidently by the sense of smell. They would 
loudly snort, and carry their heads erect in the air. 

Further on they saw another tribe, sitting on the 
brow of a hill, in rows, one above the other. Tlie last 
party were painted with white stripes ; these with red. 
In his Journal Joseph Hawdon says : "At first I sus- 
pected there was some mischief brewing from our having 
seen so many natives within the last two hours ; but I 
soon perceived, to my satisfaction, that the upper lines- 
consisted of women and children. When we got oppo- 
site to them about forty of the men came after us without 
their spears, led by a fine old chief, and evidently 
desirous of being on friendly terms with us. Most 
of theni followed us to the place where we encamped. 
Their chief was one of the most sensible men I ever met 
among the savages of New Holland, and appeared ta 
have his men in great order, and })erfectly under his 
command. He was anxious to have the use of every- 
thing explained. It was a long time before he could be 
made to comprehend how it was that the wheels of the 
dray were able to jjass round. I gave him an iron 
tomahawk, with which he was delighted. Taking my 
hand, lie placed it on his breast, and, pointing to a little 
boy, his son, gradually raising his hand above the 
boys head to the height of a man's stature, he, by these 
signs, gave me to understand that he would keep the 
tomahawk for him. . . . The old man went out 
with me to shoot ducks, while his j)eople went to catch 
fish for their su])per. Fish is the j)rincipal article of 
food, and they procure it in great abundance." 

On bidding farewell to this tribe, the old chief sent 
forward two of his men to act as ambassadors to an- 
nounce the coming of the whites to the tribe in advance. 

On March 4 the travellers discovered a beautiful 
Jake, about thirty or forty mWeft m cuexxxxvl^tcw!.^, vfith 
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a line of gum-trees round its edge. Previous to Hiis 
some of the eountry passed through had been very un- 
interesting. This was a delightful change. Tlie bed 
of the lake was composed of white clay, the water was 
delifiously cool, and not a reed growing in it. The air 
was filled with perfume from the herbs and flowers that 
grew on the margin of the lake. As Jtseph Hawdon 
was tlie first white man to discover this body of water 
it was his right to give it a name. Like a loyal Briton 
he named it Lake Victoria, in honor of the youthful 
Queen, who had recently ascended the tlirone. " Kach 
of the party testified his loyal respect by drinking Her 
Majesty's health, following the toast with loud and 
hearty huzzas." This was perhaps the first time that 
Her Majesty's health had been drunk so many hundieds 
of miles from the haunts of civilised life. 

Later on Joseph Hawdon came to another pietty 
scene. It was a typical Australian picluie. He says : 
" I siiw, in the valley immediately beneath me. ii tiibe 
of aborigines seated on a beautiful plot of nicss. by the 
river side, eating roasted tortoise and broiled fisli. 
Tliey appeared to be a perfect group of content and 
happiness." It was a picture of man in his primitive 
simplicity. Probably not one of them had ever seen a 
white, little did the tribe anticipate the close ]irosiniity 
of such mysterious visitants. After watching them for a 
time Joseph Hawdon gave a loud " Tally-ho !" The 
effect was electric. Eoaated tortoise anil broiled tish — 
tasty as it was— was forgotten. They nil hniied ir^und 
with amazement. Probablv thinking that llie ndor 
and the horse were some Ru']tcniM-i(Ml e-!-;i. ■,!-,■«. the 
young natives commenced to diiiu ■ , > .. ' ]) nima 

wildly in the air. An old witli.i. i ' ■ ; ■■ . "■ r;ime 
forward, making a noise, nitlioiii n-ni'' n", iji-uage 
whatever, only a senseless gihlieiislk Tun nf ilii' men 
came up the bank out of the vmIIcv. They wetc .sliuMn 
the clouds of dust in the distance liiu.wd by tlie truvci- 
ling cattle, horses, and drays. What I'lmhl this 
mysterious invasion mean '. Xecdlcss to sny. I lie bliu-k.-^ 
were dreadfullv alarmed. 



1 
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Just here the leader of the party almost lost his life. 
Let him tell the story in his own words : " Having 
singled out a fat bullock, with the view of having it 
slaughtered for the use of the party, I fired a ball at him, 
which entered near his eye ; but the shot, not having 
the effect of bringing him down, he made a rush to the 
river, two of my men seizing hold of his tail to keep him 
back. Another man was standing close by the river 
bank, in the direct line the bullock was taking. Seeing 
the danger the man was in I also seized hold of the 
bullock's tail for the purpose of checking his course; 
but the man, suddenly perceiving his own daixger, 
snatched a horse pistol out of his belt, and fired at the 
bullock's head. The ball missed the beast, and grazed 
along my own breast. I at first thought, from the 
sensation I felt, that I was shot through, but, though 
the pain continued rather severe for some time, the 
injury was not serious. I had, however, a hair's- 
breadth escape of my life. The whole of this scene was 
witnessed by a tribe of about fifteen blacks, who sat 
watching our ])roceedings with intense interest, and, ap- 
parently, with much terror." 

Occasionally the journey was diversified by a 
kangaroo or an emu hunt. Joseph Hawdon rrdi' a 
magnificent horse, one of the fleetest he had ever 
mounted. Out alone one day h(^ saw a large kangaroo 
bounding over the ])lain. *' Rob Roy " was soon wildly 
careering after the animal, but. fast as he could galloj), 
he could not overtake the kangaroo. After a few miles' 
gallop the rider gave up the chase. Parched with 
thirst, he made* for the Murray, and, leaving Iuh hoi.se 
and firearms a little distance away, he descended into 
the bed of the river for a " draught of its delicious wat<'r.'' 
Having satiated his thirst, and risen from the ground, he 
was surpris(^d and alarmed to see five blacks standing 
on the l)ank, leaning on their sj)ears, not fifteen yards 
away. ** Not liking the indication of their serious 
counsel," he (commenced to dance. It apj)ears that 
anything JudicrouH in its nature v/ould always take the 
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blacks' fancy, " A little merriment would. Ht any 
time, drive all hostility from their minds." In this way 
the traveller once more got possession of his tireaims, 
and. mounting his horse, he made him hound towards 
the blacks, who soon dispersed. 

It was dark before Joseph Hawdon got back to 
the camp. He found Charles Bonney giving the natives 
a treat. He was down at the river side, with about foily 
blaeks around him, giving them some tunes on tlie 
flute. It was a new experience to the natives, and one 
that they much appreciated. " The finest looking 
men " were always the most deeply interested in the 
sound of music. 

On March 12 the party came to another tine lake- 
It was about thirty miles in circumference. Some 
distance away, on the margin of the lake, some blacks 
were encamped. The coming of the whites had been 
noticed, and there was great excitement in the wurliea 
of the blacks. On the bosom of the lake ducks were 
floating in thousands. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and some of the party strolled down to the edge 
of the lake to do some shooting. Kcver, since cieation, 
had the stillness of the air been broken by the sound of a 
musket. " Bang I" went the guns. The report rolled 
over the water with aucli effect that one " could suppose 
a hundred shots had been fired at the .-:ainp moment." 
Soon the lake was perfectly alive witti myriads of wild 
fowl in motion on its surface, screaming and cackling 
with alarm at the novel sound,'!. Later on. overhead, 
they heard the wild, sweet, musical note of the swans as 
they returned to rest upon the bosom of the lake. '[ i 

As the party lay by the side of the lake, drinking 
in the beautiful moonlight si'ene, Ihey could liear the 
noises made by a tribe of natives "disi>iitii\^' with much 
emotion this extraordinarj' inroad upon tlieii' tci ntoi y." 

The native name for tlie lake was Xookamkii. Aw 
Joseph Hawdon was il.^i discoverer, he uniiicd il '" I.iike 
Bonney.'" after his friend and fcllnw-ttavcllc]', ( harlcs 
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Bonney, " whose company (;ontributed so much to the 
pleasure of the expedition." 

Tliey (!ame into contact with another tribe of 
natives. The Journal says : " After a good deal of 
-ceremony the natives were induced to approach our 
tent. I counted in all one hundred and sixty. They 
informed us that most of their men had gone to a fi^ht 
at a lake in the northward. They afforded us a ^ood 
deal of amusement during our halt. Our dogs did not 
like to see so much familiarity between us and the 
blacks. They did not interfere so long as the natives 
kept a rcspe(!tful distance. Whenever one of the* trib(^ 
laid his hands upon a single article belonging to us one 
or another of our canine friends would be sure to catch 
him by the heels, and when the fellow, on recrovcring 
himself, lifted up his spear, and in his rage endeavored 
to kill the dog, two or three of his companions would 
promptly interfere, and hold his arms until his passion 
had cooled down." 

TIh^ travellers wc^re now approacthing the cll;()W ui 
the Kivcr Murray. Here they were dclightcKl io tiiul 
traces of the former presence of Europeans. Tlicie 
were foot|)rints of horses, the mark of a nuin's shoe, and 
evidencifs of horses being tethered. Sonu^ of the })la(ks, 
by signs, gave the j)arty to understand that four men on 
horses had visited the places. They proved to be four 
settlers from the little (encampment on the bank^ of 
the Torrcns, who had been out in search of the Murray. 

On March 23 Joseph Hawd(m and party left the 
River Murray. After travelling many miles, thionjjh 
some very ?ough country, they came* to the vicinity of 
Mount Barker. Tlue Journal says : '* We halted to 
dine on a creek of cxec^llent wat<M', with most luxuiioiiH 
grass growing in the valley. This (rre(?k is immediately 
on the west side of Mount Barker, to the top of which 1 
rode, and had a most magnificent view of the beautiful 
country around. Thc^ full extent of Lake Alexanilrina 
//ly boforo ma, at a distance of about twenty mil<*s. 
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The country around consists of land of the best dewiiij- 
tion, and was covered with most luxuriant graHS. The 
scenery was beautiful, the open plains being skii'^cd 
with a thin forest of large gum-trees, clothed in their 
silvery bark and not a decayed branch to be wen on 
one of them Keeping a westerly course, we crossed a 
high range and again descended into a valley well 
watered and nchly grassed We now com- 

menced iiur ascent up one of the steepest and most 
scrubby mountam? that evtr drays passed over : and, 
havmg accomplished the Here ulean task, and kept along 
-the leading ridge of the range, to its soiitli-weHt teiniinH- 
tion, St. Vincent's Gulf suddenly lay open to our view, 
Appearing close underneath, although its distance was at 
least fifteen miles. This was truly a night to be enjoyed. 
for here the labors of our journey were over, and the 
possibility of travelling by land from one I'oast tn the 
other was clearly establiwhed." 

On April 1 the party enc.imiit-d " in iiii ii|rrn and 
well-grassed country, on a stream called iiy Ihe riiilivcH 
Onkaparinga. Kangaroos were here in great alnmd- 
.ance ; some of the large ones would weigh one hundred 
And fifty pounds." 

The travellers kept too far west, and misMcd Ihe 
more direct route to the settlement in Adelaide. They 
eame out of the range.s somewhere near where Ihe towTi- 
ship of Noarlunga now stands. Riding to tlie scnshoie 
the leader of the pajtv saw the fresli tracks of horses. 
What could these mean '. Nowhcie could lie seen any 
other evidences of civilization. Following these tracks 
they came to a tent and a hut. Here they found llnee 
young emigrants, just commencing a settler's life. Meat 
was scarce among tlie little community in Adeliiiilc, 
These young men had gone into the hush (now covered 
with farms and gardens) to shoot kangaroos, witii wlii<'h 
to supply the Adelaide market. The llesh of the 
kangaroos realised one shilling per pound. 

At the advent of Joseph Hawdon and party the 
young kangaroo hunters were almost as niurh nstonislied 
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Mr. Bonney returned to New {South Wales and 
undertook to lead a second expedition for Mr. Hawdon 
from New South Wales to South Australia. The party 
started in February, 1839, with 300 cattle, several horses, 
and two bullock drays. In addition to the leader, there 
were nine Europeans and two aborigines. This party 
came out at Lacepede Bay, many miles to the south of 
the new South Australian settlement. They opened up 
a lot of new country, and named Lake Hawdon, Mount 
Muirhead, and Mount Benson, in the south-eastern 
X>ortion of South Australia. Water at times being 
scarce, and the weather terribly hot, the trip was ex- 
hausting. On one occasion the party had to kill a calf, 
and drink its blood to assuage their thirst. 

Mr. Bonney rose to positions of distinction in South 
Australia, and finalty received a pension from the 
Government. He then removed to New South Wales. 
For three years before his death he was blind, and for 
two years bedridden. He died on March 15, 1897, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. Lake Bonney I.ears 
his name. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL REVERSES. 

To the young colony the dark figure of dissension 
came. It appeared in official circles. There were dis- 
putes between Governor Hindmarsh and Colonel Light 
over the city site. In a previous chapter we stated 
that the interests of the colony were vested in Commis- 
sioners appointed by the British Government. One of 
these was sent out as '' Resident Commissioner." This 
dual arrangement — a Resident C^ommissioner and a 
Governor, both invested with special powers — did not 
succeed. It led to divided authority. They came into 
conflict. The Resident Commissioner claimed the 
right of naming places within the colony independently 
of the Governor. There was some wrangling over 
naming the streets and squares of the city.* Other 
officials besides the Governor and Resident Commis- 
sioner quarrelled. There was a street brawl between 
the Colonial Secretary (Robert Gouger) and the Colonial 
Treasurer (Osmond Gilles). There was a squabble 
between the Governor and John Brown, the Emigration 
Agent. The latter was requested by the Governor to 
see that the body of a destitute emigrant was l)uried. 
The Emigration Agent demurred. He conceived tliat 
his duty was to attend to the needs of the living enii- 

"^The comrniitco who named the HtrcotH and squaroH of 
Adelaide consisted of Governor HlndmarHh. tli<^ JudRe iSir 
John Jeffcott), Robert Gou/ifer. James Ifurth* Fisher. John 
narton Hack. John Morphett, Edward Stephens, T. B. Strani;- 
wnys, Thomas Gilbert, John Brown, and Osmond Glib-.;. 
Till' South Australian reader will see a connection betwi-r-n 
the names of some of the streets and the persons wno 
formed the committee: Hlndmarsh-Hquare, Hurtle-»quarc, J'.^ff- 
cott, GouKer, Morphett, Gilbert, Brown, nnd Gilles streets, 
S'tranfcwayn-tt^rrfico, and Bar ton- terrace. 
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■grftiite, not the dead ones. The Governor suspended 
him. The Resident Commissioner {James Hurtle 
Fisher), assuming that the Emigration Agent was under 
his junsdiction, published and placarded a handbill 
stating that John Brown (who promised to l>e au famous 
»B the American abolitionist) etill retained his office. 

The pioneer school maatet [John Banks Shepherd- 
don) has left on record a statement that throws light on 
these early days \ftei dcscnbing his arrival by tlie 
Hartley, in 1837 he sa\i In accordance with my 

instructions, I got iip a pubhc meeting in a temporary 
-erection which then did duty an Tiinity (.'huieh, and 
the Governor, at m\ request iiromised to take the cliair. 
On the night appointed I procifded to (iovemment 
House to accompany His F\celleni \ to llic meeting, but 
■on learning from me on out wa\ down tliat James 
Hurtle Fisher, Chailes Mann and other of tlieir friends 
were to take part in the proceedmgs (the eBtablislinient 
of a day-school) he declined to enter the plai'c. After 
using all the persuasion of winch I was capable he at 
length gave way adding Well as CJovcmor T sup- 
pose I must countenam e the tinng but as Jack Hind- 
marsh I'll do little 

In these disputes Robert Gouger, whose temper 
was perhaps a little warm suffered severely. In pre- 
paring the plans and laymj, the foundations of the 
volony, no one worked haider thin he But his colonial 
«sperience was not at all happy. When Governor 
Hindmarsh was taking the oath of allegiance in Robert 
Gouger's hut, and some of tlie emigrants were well-nigh 
<ielirioua with joy, Mrs. Gouger's condition was most 
t^ritical. The day after the colony was jiroclaimed she 
gave birth to a son. Ere long both mother and child 
passed into the eternal world. She died on March 14, 
1837, and the child next day. 

The dispute between the t'olonial Secretary and 
the Colonial Treasurer was investigated bv the Governor. 
Robert Gouger was suspended. Tliis, will^ the loss „f 
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his wife and child, preyed upon his mind. He decided 
to return to England and to lay his case before the Com- 
missioners. This he did, setting sail in the latter part 
of 1837. He was reinstated, and left the Old Land for 
the colony in 1839. He arrived safely, but hard work 
and incessant worry told upon his mind and body to 
such an extent that he had to resign his office. In 
1844 he returned to England, and died in 1846. No 
monument, as yet, has been raised to his memory ; but 
no South Australian pioneer is more worthy of honor 
than he. Our State will yet do him justice, and Colonel 
Torrens, too. 

As a consequence of the squabbles to which we 
have referred. Governor Hindmarsh, before he had 
spent two years in the colony, was recalled. The Com- 
missioners in England brought the following charges 
against him, all of them trumpery : 1. He had inter- 
fered with the site for the capital. 2. There was a 
delay in proclaiming the port. 3. He had been guilty 
of an act of trcHpass and depredation because some of 
the Bailors of tlu^ Buffalo liad cut down some pines with 
which to make the necessary rafters for "" Government 
Hut." 4. He had presumed to complain because the 
Renidcnt (^omrnisHioner had refused to allow a small 
patcli of Hwamj)y ground on the river, near Government 
Hut, to hv appropriated as i)art of the Government 
domain. 5. He had named places in the i)rovince. 6. 
He had (nidangered the safety of the province by rejecit- 
ing the l^olice Force and the militia which the Commis- 
sioncrs proposed to supply. 7. He had drawn upon 
th^* Treasury and thrown the finances into disorder and 
embarrassment. Puerile as the charges were the 
Governor had to go. On the whole he had served the 
colony well. He made himself one of the people, and 
was liighly esteemed. His farewell words recall the 
the lofty tone of his proclamation : ** If the colonists 
do themselves justice ; if they respect the laws, and 
attimd to the ordinan(;es of religicm ; if they continue 
the same habits of temperance aud \v\dw¥>tvy which have 



so liappUy prevailed, South Australia must realise the 
most ardent wishes of it« friends, and acquire, in a few 
years, a rank among the provinces of the British Crown 
without example in colonial history." 

On July 13, 1838, a deputation of inHuential 
«oloni8ts waited on Governor Hindmavsh and presented 
him with an address. About foui' hundred signatures 
were attached, and the speakers spoke highly "f his 
services. Captain Hindniarsh was subsequently ap- 
pointed Governor of Heligoland. In 1851 he wan 
knighted by the Queen. He died in July. 18(i(». aped 
seventy-eight years. The populous subuih iif Hind- 
marsh and Hind marsh -square will kerji him in ijcrpctual 
remembrance. 

When Governor Hindmarnh left the foloiiy the 
population of Adelaide was nearly four thouHand. 
There were about 330 dwelling-houses of various descrip- 
tions, some of them very rude and shaky. About 1110 
acres in the embiyo city wei'e under culture as jjavdens 
and orchards. Native trees were still in the streets and 
on some of the squares. The bulk of the population 
was in the city bounds, as the country sections hn<i (inty 
been available about four months. 

The price of a 2-lb. loaf of bread was 9d. ; licpf 
was from lOd, to Is. i>er lb. ; mutton ami pork the 
same. Wages for laborers from £1 10s. to £1 His. per 
week : wages for mechanics from £2 14s. to £4 Ills. |:er 

The following statistics may be acrc|itci! !\s i!]i|ini,\i- 
mat«ly correct. They were taken frmn ilic ]iioiicer 

Population at end of 1 S;J7 l.ddO |iri>jons. 
Land under cultiviition 2ilO acrct-. 

Sheep 2S,(iO(i 

Cattle 2,5lrtl 

Horses -tKU 

Valueofe.\portw(jihoiit) .. iHAA-^ 
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Pending the arrival of the Governor appointed by 
the Crown, the Advocate-General (George Milner 
Stephen) acted as administrator. His position was one 
of great difficulty. There were no funds in the Trea- 
sury ; officers in the Civil Service could not be paid \ 
there were only eighteen policemen to keep order in a 
population of 4,000 persons. There were more pri- 
soners in an insecure wooden gaol than policemen in the 
community. In addition to these misfortunes, desperate 
characters — runaway convicts — had found their way to 
the new settlement. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Stephens discharged the duties of his office 
with great credit, and contributed to the revenue out of 
his private resources. When his viceregal duties came 
to an end he took the position of Colonial Secretary. 
Later he went to England to pursue his legal studies, 
and in 1845 was admitted to the English Bar. Subse- 
quently he sailed for New South Wales, and finally 
settled in Victoria. George M. Stephen became famous 
as a faith healer. He died in 1894 in Victoria at an 
advanced age. 

The next representative of the Crown to take up 
his residence at '' Government Hut " — still a mud cot- 
tage — was Colonel George Gawler. He had been in the 
Peninsular campaign, in which he was wounded, and 
had fought with great gallantry under Wellington at 
Waterloo. He was recommended to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on public grounds alone. An 
officer of the army informed Colonel Torrens that Colonel 
Gawler " was one of the best officers in the army," add- 
ing, *' I cannot conceive it possible that Gawler should 
do a foolish thing." He arrived in the colony on 
October 12, 1838. With the advent of Governor Gawler 
the divided authority in the young community came to 
an end. The services of a Resident Connnissioner were 
dispensed with, and the duties of the office vested in the 
Governor. 

Governor Gawler had a loyal reception. On 
October 17 about one thousand \^eY^ows vreut down the 
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Gleiielg track to meet bim. Maiiy were on foot, and 
some mounted on horsea. The emigrants assembled 
in front of " Government Hut," No rt 1 1 -terrace, many 
of the Onkaparinga and Cowandilla tribe of natives 
being present. The customary oatlis were taken, and 
a deputation of leading colonists presented an address. 

Two or three weeks after Governor Gawler'a 
arrival the aborigincw had a festive day — such a day as 
they never before, or, perhaps afterwards, experientsed. 
The Governor gave them a feast. The settlers as well 
as the natives turned out en masse. The picnic ground 
was a picturesque spot to the east of Government Hut. 
Rounds of roast beef, rice, biscuits, and sugar and tea 
were provided. The natives prepared themselves for 
' 1, and came adorned with tassels and ribbons. 



About 200 men, with their lubras and piccaninnies, 
attended. After the settlers had given them three hearty 
cheers the Governor addressed them as follows :— 

" Black men ! We wish to make you happy. But 
you cannot be happy unless you imitate good white 
men; build huts, wear olothes, work, and he useful. 
Above all things, you cannot be liappy unless you love 
God, Who made heaven and earth, and men, and all 
thing.i. Love white men. Love oUier tribes of black 
men. Do not (piarrel together. Tell other tribes to 
love white men, and to build good huts, and to wear 
clothes. Lcani to speak Englisii. If any white man 
injure you, tell the Protector, and he will do you jus- 

Thc tribe of aborigines to wlioni these words were 
addressed have long since become extinct. It may 
interest some readers if we give a part of the Governor's 
speech as it was interpreted to the natives by their 
Protector. It will at least be a memorial of a tongue 
that has ceased to exist, and of a tribe of natives that the 
world will no more see : — 

Boollyona mayoo. Touar:i Pi'eiifliiiRKii mayoo 
Governor ninko nutta wont^iiii. I'lnidc nuivoo 
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boollyona mayoo touara wingoo. Turkere mochertfl, 
aracbe tonke, perro mai-imbe yungon. Boollyona 
mayoo, burkonna mayoo pannyape, komante icborl**. 
Peende mayoo totiannin, ponggareen, condan, wirilla 
koni icho werlingga. 

Black men. Great Englishman Clovernor you 
now speak. Englishmen black men very much love. 
Constantly shirts, plenty clothing, flesh food give. 
Black men, white men brothers, one Father. Finglish- 
men quarrel with yon, fight, strike, (juickly come my 
house. 

After the speech a circle was formed, and the blacks 
sat down. The roast beef was carved and handed 
round. The tea was poured out. No doubt from 
what we know of the native character they did more 
than justice to the good things provided. Hugn, 
blankets, frocks, caps were distributed among them. 
The natives then gave an exhibition of their skill in 
throwing the spear. Whether they had (^ateri too nnich, 
or the excitement had unnerved them, we cannot nay, 
but tradition affirms that the spear throwing was p very 
poor display. Laden with spoil— the fragments of the 
feast — men, lubras, and piccaninnies returned to their 
wurlies. No wonder that the natives ever aftei-wards 
regarded Governor Gawler as '' a bery good tuck-f)Ut 
Guvnor." 

Governor Crawler's legislative f>olicy was on a par 
with the feast he gave to the blackH. It wan *' bold 
and comprehensive." The salaries of the civil servants 
were raised. Hoa<ls were constructed. (iovernmrnt 
House — a large and well-appointed building — took the 
pla(;e of (government Hut. A gaol, (.!ust (mis- house, and 
hospital sprang into existenc^e. There was a tendency 
on the part of many of the emigrants to hang round the 
city, the consequence was a number of miemployed for 
whom the (ilovernor felt it to be his duty to make pro- 
vision. The provision made intensifiecl the evil. The 
6/ovorfJwrnt works begun in and around the city, and 
workn of a private nature, \ei\ Vv> ^vuVtvxXvi.wV^xwx va\ v^ 
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vaster scale. In 1840 a large population was settled 
in Adelaide and its vicinity. There wese at-venty 
public houses in the municipality, and the working 
<-las.ses scouted the idea of going into the country. 

From a report that Governor Gawier laid heloif 
the Executive Counci! of work done in 1839 the follow- 
ing is taken : Signal posts at Glenelg and on West-ter- 
race. The clearing of the park land of the luits which 
were erected on it by the early settlers. Tlie clearing 
of a, large number of the streets of Adelaide of trees and 
stumps. The erection of a wooden bridge acros.s tbs 
Torrens, part of the expense being defrayed by private 
contributions. The clearing of great lines of road fioni 
Onkaparinga, through Willunga, to Encounter' Bay, 
Currency Creek, and Yankalilla. The Inunigration 
Depot (a collection of wooden buildings erected only two 
.and a-half years) had required an outlay of £700 to put 
it in tolerable repair. Under the heading " Abori- 
gines " the Governor said: — " Tlie daily support of 
one hundred and twenty men, women, and children, 
even though it consists but of biscuits, or rice and siigai'. 
becomes a large item. There have ahio been ci'pctcd 
in connection with tills department, two houses for 
German missionaries, a schoolmaster's residence, and 
five neat cottages for the natives of Adelaide, and a 
house for a missionary at Encounter Bay, a large-sized 
building for a school-house, and hospital are also in 
course of construction at Adelaide." In (■f)nnec-tion 
with the poUee department it was stated that the con- 
duet of immigrants from England had been xety credit - 
able, but a large number of persons who had been ti'ans- 
ported to other colonies had found their way to South 
Australia. To preserve the public from oifcni-es of this 
class, and to keep the natives in check, a good police 
force was necessaiy. Connected with the police weie 
the keepere of the park lands. Six men, at first, were 
absolutely necessary to preserve the park lands from 
the depradations of dishonest pei-Nonf. In connection 
with the Customs and harbors department the Gnvcrnur 
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stated that good work had been done. In 1838 only a 
part of the plain of Adelaide was surveyed, about four 
miles to the north, and seven miles to the south. The 
remainder of the country, with a few exceptions, was 
not only unsurveyed but positively unknown. A great 
advance had been made. Mr. PuUen had sounded all 
the diflFerent channels between Lake Alexandrina and 
the coast of Encounter Bay. The harbors of Streaky, 
Smoky, and Denial Bays had been surveyed and 
sounded, and a chart of thom sent to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Said the Governor, after his resume : "I foresaw 
distinctly that efforts made on a large srale for extensive 
public objects must involve the risk of considerable 
irregularity, but the danger would not be a sufficient 
reason for limiting the police force, and thereby allowing 
the town to be overrun by depradators, and the country 
with bushrangers, or for keeping the survey at a low 
establishment, and preventing land purchasers from 
enterinj.^ on their sections for ruinous and incalculable 
periods. I saw the risk of irregularities, and encoun- 
tered it. I have no objection to say that risks have 
occurred, but they have been small in pro])()rtion to the 
benefit effected. It would he strange indeed if the 
province had passed from what it was sixteen month.s 
ago to what it now is without them. It ai)|)ears to me 
that the stat(i of the province affords most striking 
evidence of the propriety of the financial course which 
its (jlovernment has pursued. There is not, in the 
history of the world, an instance in which after little 
more than three years from the foundation any colony, 
at a iirvixi distanc(^ from its parent State, has attained 
to the same hi^h detrnu*, of peace, order, and prosperity 
iXH that in which this pr()vinc(^ now stands. Three 
years and a-half ago the spot on which we an? now stand- 
ing was a desert, unknown to Kiiropeans. Now we 
aie surrounded by a prosperous, jind, to a considerable 
extent, handsome city. Oui' i)rincipal streets are lined 
ir/7// wf'll'fiUcd warehouses \\\v\ s\\uvs, wvul crowded by 



ail the attendaitts of active traffic. Our port, wliidi 
a few years aince was an unknown salt watci' vreek. 
covered only by water fowl, and enclosed in a man- 
grove swamp, is now fiUpd with large shipping from 
Europe, India, and the neighboring colonies. Tlie^ 
swamp is traversed by n substantial road, and handsome 
wharves and storehouses are rising on its borders. 
The neighliorhood of the capital is studded with numer- 
ous and ])opu]oU8 suburbs and villages, while the more 
distant country is rapidly assuming in population that 
healthy and natural proportion which it ought to hear 
to the metropolip.* 

Yes, as the Governor stated, roads were being 
made, harbors surveyed and sounded, public huildings 
erected, but agriculture was neglcted. It is from the 
soil that men have to draw their sustenance, and the 
settlers were erecting buildings when they ought to 
have been tilling the land. In the year iSH) the 
enormous sum of £:i77,0O0 was sent out of the colony 
to procure the necessaries of life. Large areas of land 
were being bought for purely speculative purposes. In 
addition to this tlie tide of immigration was too strong. 
Mon''y received by the sale of waste lands, instead of 
being employed partly in public woi-ks, reproductive in 
their nature, was spent in bringing out emigrants. 
There might have been wisdom in such legislation if a 
large proportion of the emigrants had been rapitali.sts. 
But such was not the case; Ibcy were mi'n iiiul wumcri 
without means. 

The difficulties of Governor (Jawler'^^ ]>nsitiiih, and 
how Ihc shadows were giithering round hini. i.-^ very 
evident from his letteriJ lo tlie < 'utiimiKNiuricis in Kng- 
land. Shortly after his urrivrtl lie wkHc suiting that 
he found tho establishment ot public ottiirs in llic colony 
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beyond what was represented to him in England, hxii he 
waH persuaded that he must not only retain but ])ro- 
bably increase the number. The population, trade, 
<;ommerce, and sales of land were much greater than 
was anticipated in England. In his first year he had 
to draw about £2,00() over the amount specified by the 
Commissioners, and the third quarter's salaries were 
8till due. The treasury was absolutely empty, and 
public debts, to a considerable amount, had been in- 
curred. The Governor stated that urgent demands 
were being made for payment. He assured the Com- 
missioners that on his part care and exertion would not 
be spared in the financial interests of the colony, but lie 
needed more money. *' I must," he said, " surpass my 
instructions and look to England for considerable un- 
authorised pecuniary assistance." With li))eral and 
judicious management he believed the colony would, 
** under God's blessing," prosper '* as none other had 
ever prospered before it." 

Later on he wrote saying : The aiTairs of th(» pro- 
vince at this moment are involved in th(^ iriost aggra- 
vated and com})Jicat<^d diftieulties. *' 1 do not wish to 
make my situation appear worse than it is when 1 say 1 
do not think it possif)le that a Governor of u colony 
<'oiild be j)laced in more trying circimistances tlian mine. 
On arrival here I found the public ofllices with scarcely 
a prcitension to systt^ni, every man did as he would, and 
^ot on as he could. I'here were scarcely »iny recordn 
of past proceedings, of ])ublic accounts, or of issue of 
stores. TIh» survey department was reduci'd to the 
Deputy-Surveyor, one draughtsman, and one assistant 
surveyor; its instruments, tt) a great extent unservice- 
able, and its office with scarcely any niaj)S of the* coun- 
try, and totally without system, records, or rejj^ulaticuis. 
S(tarcely any srjitlcrs in th(^ country; no tillages very 
little sheep or riattle pasturing. The two leading plac«*s 
(Holdfast Bay and the Old Port) of the most inditTercnt 
description; the expense of transit to and from th<*in 
//joNf ruinous. The population -shut up in Adelai<ie — 



exUting principally upon the iinliealthy and uncertain 
pmfits of laDd joSibing. t'apital flowing out for the 
necpssaries of life almost as fast as it was brought in by 
passengers from England. The colonial finances in a 
st-ate of thorough eonfnsion and defalcation. Tlie 
salaries of the public officers so small in projiortion to 
the high rate of wages and provisions that tliey could 
not live upon them. The acting judge, upon the half 
salary of liis oflfiec, was living without a servant, ajid 
boarding with the clerk of the t'ourt. Kcw buildings 
of everj' kind were wanted." The Governor affirmed 
that liis own household and office accommodation were of 
the most straightened and inconvenient description. 

Later on he tells the Commissioners how the state 
of the finances, and the inadequacy of the sum allowed 
for quarterly expenditure, and the iiiipoasibility of com- 
plying with many of the Com mission era' moat pro- 
minent instructions were most deeply harasaing to his 
feelings. 

When appointed to his position Governor Gawler 
had received authority from the f'nmmisaioiters to draw 
upon them for the sum of £10.(1(HI per annum for the 
general expenses of his administration. He had per- 
mis.sion to draw more largely in case of emergency. 
These sums were independent of what was raised in the 
colony by duties on wines and spirits and publicans" 
and auctioneers' licences. Tlic fditor of the pioneer 
press stated that during thti first year only of Governoi' 
Oawler's administration the rcvei'ue from these sources 
produced nearly £18.000. Not unly were all the re- 
sources at the hands of the Governor exhausted, but 
there was an additional expenditure exceeding £200,000. 

On August 26th, 1840, the t'ommisai oners in Eng- 
land wrote a letter to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Lord John Russell) explaining the position. 
R*'terring to Governor Cawler they said : " That officer, 
we understand, has always borne a high character. 
In his government he appears to have displayed many 
cpirdities deserving of great respect. He has shown, in 
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irying circumstances, both firmness and moderation. 
He put an end to dissensions, which, previous to his 
arrival, had distracted the colony. There are many 
other indications of his possessing a faculty of exercising 
a beneficial influence over the public mind. We cannot 
•doubt that he has been animated with a sincere desire 
to improve the organization of the public departments. 
All these merits we gladly concede to Colonel Gawler. 
But upon subjects of finance he appears to us to have 
totally erred in judgment. There is one other personal 
topic to which we must still more reluctantly allude. 
It is a very painful one. When the new Commis- 
sioners* entered upon their duties South Australia 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most flourish- 
ing of recent British settlements. Almost within six 
months afterwards it devolves on us to exhibit the colony 
in a state of crisis, and to show the probable defeat of 
that experiment of self-support which has been watched 
by numerous persons with so much interest, and so many 
good wishes. It is beyond all dispute that this un- 
happy change can in no way be traced to any act or 
influence of the new Board." The Commissioners 
asked that the Government would afi'ord them guidance 
and support in the difficulty in which they found them- 
selves. They asked for immediate directions as to the 
course they should pursue in relation to the bills which 
had been drawn upon them. They were afraid that all 
the funds at their disposal would be exhausted. 

Lord John Russell's reply was that as soon as Pay- 
1 lament met the Government would try to appoint a 
committee of enquiry into the state and prospects of 
the finances of South Australia, and the proper course 
to be taken in the direction of relieving necessities. 



♦At the boRinnlng of 1840 a new commission for South 
Australia was appointed by the British Government. The 
first Commissioners, who, v/lth one exception, had served 
gratuitously were set aside. Three salaried Commissioners 
were now appointed — Colonel Tornns (Chairman), T. F. Elliot. 
/imf K. Villfcrs 
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In the meantime he suggest«l that holders of the hills 
should be informed that thoy could not be nci-cpted. 
and that no pledge could be given for the future accept- 
ance or payment of them, and that the most pefemptory 
inatructiona should be given to Governor Gawler re- 
(juiring him to confine the public expenditure within 
the limits of the k 



This conld not be conaidered satisfactory. Re- 
pudiation of debta would tend to wreck the colony. 
The C'oinmisai oners made further representation? to the 
British Government. ft waa necessary that somethinc! 
should be done immediately, before Parliament met. 
The Government then consented to guarantee a loan of 
£120,000 till ParUament could meet. Even with the 
Government guarantee the loan could not be negotiated. 
The credit of the colony was gone. The Clovernmeni 
then refused to take any more sfejw without the ronscnl 
of Parliament. 

The total indehtedness of the colony was £:i94,IXfll, 
ma,de up as follows : Due to persons in Kngland. CTilHKW; 
dishonored bills, £97,000; due to [''migration Fund 
(money taken from the fund to meet liabilities), £5(i,(IOM; 
public' debt of the colony (part of the iaMUKK) that the 
Commissioners were authorised bv the Act to borrow), 
£85,000— £294,000. These figures were taken by the 
writer from Parliamentary Papers to which lie had 
access in the Old Country. They were siqiiilied by one 
of the Commissioners to the Partiamcntary Select Com- 
mittee which sat upon South Australian alTairw in ISO. 

In 1841 intelhgence was conveyed to the colony 
that Governor .Gawler's unauthorised lulls Inul been 
dishonored by the Commissioners in England. Ruin 
stared the colony in the faiie. Its financial credit waa 
gone. Colonists and capitaliats were deterred from 
coming to its shores. There was general bankruptcy 
and great distress. One of our pioneer builders (Sir 
Henry Avers), who was in the colony at the time, speak- 
ing many years afterwai'ds, said : " The privation nf 
the settlers was severe, and cverythins': seemed to hv at 
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said : " The one I found on my arrival was certainly 
not adapted to the end in view — the safe-keeping of 
prisoners. It consisted of a tent, with an airing ground 
in front, enclosed with a rope, around which one or two 
turnkeys patrolled, armed with a Brown Bess musket. 
But while it will be acknowledged tliat this accommoda- 
tion was altogether inadequate for the purpose, there 
was no need why the other extreme should have been 
adopted. High walls and strong doors were doubtless- 
necessary, but no angle towers, surmounted with cut- 
stone embattlements, the stone alone costing 42s. per 
cube foot to work, while for other services artisans were 
paid from £3 18s. to £4 4s. per week, and the cost gener- 
ally was greatly enhanced from the high price of labor 
and unforeseen contingencies, that it brought ruin upon 
a most respectable firm of contractors, and involved the 
colony in debt for years afterwards." 

But posterity must be charitable. The diftirulties. 
of Governor Gawler's position, as we have pointed out, 
were great. The founding of South Australia was quite 
an experiment in colonization on the Wakefield system,, 
and the governing powers were the other side 6f tb.e 
world. To a certain extent Governor Gawler was the 
victim of circumstances. Immigration (especially of 
persons without capital) was too fast; and the new 
settlers, without means, needed work. Public improve- 
ments were urgently required. Governor Gawler had 
great faith in the resources of the colony, and he boldly 
launched out, trusting to a future development to meet 
the liabilities incurred. When the stress was most 
severe he believed that, if he had a free hand, he could 
steer through the storm. It was not safe legislation, it 
is true; but the money was not recklessly thrown away. 
The improvements made were not temporary, but sub- 
stantial. He built not merely for the present, but for 
the future. Perhaps the larger outlay at the beginning 
in the long run was the wiser and cheaper. In nation- 
building, as well as in domestic afTairs, it is possible to 
be " penny wise and pounds foolish." He was an able 
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and energetic officer; a Christian man, who set a high 
ideal before the early settlers, and who himself strove 
to give practical expression to the same. He was 
beloved by the people, who, out of their diminished 
resources, presented him with £500 as an expression of 
their esteem. Such was his regard for the colony, and 
faith in its ultimate prosperity, that he left the sum to be 
invested in land on his own account. 

Of Governor Gawler, David McLaren, of whom we 
shall have to speak, said : " One of the best of men, one 
of the most upright, conscientious and intelligent public 
men I have ever had the honor of meeting." 

The spirit in which Governor Gawler labored in 
building up the young Commonwealth is to be seen in 
one of his farewell addresses. The descendants of the 
pioneers to-day should lay his wise words to heart. 
The truth that they symbolise Hes at the foundation of 
national stability and prosperity. The pioneer 
Methodists had presented to him a farewell address. 
Replying to the deputation, amongst other things he 
said : 

*' I most sincerely pray that God, in His faithful- 
ness and power, may preserve and extend the pure and 
simple doctrines of His Word among yours<flves and 
every denomination in South Australia, knowing, as I 
do, that there is no other permanent foundation for 
individual or public prosperity. The harmony that Ims 
hitherto existed among the Christian bodies of this 
colony has been a most pleasing subject of contemplation. 
1 sincerely pray also that this may long continue, and 
that men who hold the sound doctrines of the Gospel, 
without bein^ loose to forms, may keep them in thHr 
proper places as sliadows, and not the substance of reli- 
gion, and exercise forbearance in regard to those who, 
in these things, differ from them. If I were to leave a 
parting sentence to such men of all denominations it 
should be — See that ve fall not out by the wav. As 
lonjf as sound Christian doctrines are extensivelv known 
and practised, and harmony amow^ those who hold them 
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is maintained, tlicro will he no ivason to fear for Simth 
Australia." 

The aborigines ke.enly felt liia departure. Through 
their missionaries (C, G. Teichelmann and S. G, Close, 
witli their Protector, Dr. M. Moorhouse) they presented 
him with the following address : — 

Us, the chest beats at his absence. Our com- 
mander, he did sit; on his side we did sit. For us he 
did contend. He us did hide from the wliite men who 
insulted. Lament we at his absence. He at us well 
did look. Our father he did sit; regarding food, meat, 
■clothing. Food, clothing, he us did give. Land for 
food he gave us back. Schoolhouse he for the children 
■ot us did build. Words to learn as white children. 

The address was written in the native tongue, the 
:above being a translation. 

On June 22, 1S41, a farewell meeting was held at 
■Government House. James Hurtle Fisher presented 
An address to Governor Gawler. He spoke ot " the 
unfeigned gratification " that the Governor must feel 
to see " his efforts for the advancement of the province 
so highly appreciated by an intelligent, thinking, and 
. influential community." In reply Goionel Gawler spoke 
■ot the pain that it gave him to leave the colony in sucli 
an unsettled condition. He hoped that agriculture and 
sound commercial pursuits would take the place of 
speculation, and urged the colonists to stand by the 
principles revealed in the Bible as a sure basH n^ time-i of 
prosperity and adversity AEtei the compin> h\d 
dispersed a number of gentlemen on hor^ehitk aicom 
panied the Governor and his family to Port \delaide 
where a final farewell was spoken 

Governor Gawler took a greif mt irst in r\ploii 
tion, not only aiding others in I' il M t 1 mg 

part in it himself. It w^s dum i li n 

that Edward J. Eyre set out to |i i t i ~t 

heroic tasks in the annaK of hi-i i i i ' m ni 
ing pages, we shall refci Oiu t ( mih \ l i"ki s 
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exploring trips had a sad and tragic ending. In com- 
pany with Captain Sturt, Mr. Henry Inman (Commis- 
sioner of Pohce), and a young man named Bryan — a 
visitor at Government House — the Governor went to 
visit the North-West Bend of the Murray. From thi» 
point the party set out to explore the country in a 
northerly direction. The weather was hot and oppres- 
sive, and the water supply exhausted. Tlie horses had 
been two days and a-lialf without a drink. The party 
were now about sixty miles from their camp on the 
Murray. The Governor suggested that he himself 
should get back to the camp as soon as possible, and 
send a supply of water to the remainder of the party. 
Captain Sturt advised him not to go alone, but to takcv 
Mr. Bryan with him in case of accident. These two, 
with thirsty and tired horses, started for the camp. 
Before they reached it the Governor's horse was spent. 
Mr. Bryan suggested an exchange of horses, so that the 
Governor might push on alone and send back the neces- 
sary relief. With great difficulty and in a state of 
exhaustion, C'olonel Gawler reached the river. Captain 
Sturt and Mr. Inman also succeeded in doing so, having 
killed a horse and drank its blood to quencli their thirst. 
But Mr. Bryan came not. The Governor sent out 
s(»arch parties from the camp, offering a reward of £50- 
to any one who would find him; but neither horse nor 
rider could be found. No doubt the young fellow had 
become confused, lost his bearings, taken a wrong course, 
and perished in the Australian bush. His fate is a 
sealed mystery; but many years after tlie horse wa» 
found. 

It was Governor Gawler who called into existence 
a mounted police force that did splendid service. Prior 
to his arrival the colony was driftinfj; into anarchy. 
Inteiiial strife, and the influx of bad characters from 
penal settlements, jeopardised so(;iety. The mounted 
police force that Governor (iawler created consisted of 
some* of the bravest men and best riders that ever sat 
in a saddle. In passing we may mention Inspectors 
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Iiirnaii and Tolnier and Scrgeant-Major Alford. They 
{■hcckniated the bushrangers and cattle -raiders, and 
taught tlie blacks to respcrt the lives and property of the 
early settlers. 

It was durini; Governor Gawler's time that the iirat 
steamer arrived from London, the '' Courier." He died 
in May, Iftfiit, aged seventy-three years. His namr- is 
perpetuated in tlie large and flourishing towiiofGawler, 
that seems to have inherited his energetic and enter- 
prising spirit. 



OH AFTER IX. 



SOCIAL REVERSES AND SUCCESSES. 

In addition to financial reverses there were many 
otner burdens that the pioneers had to bear. In the 
building up of a strong and vigorous nation adversity 
seems to be a necessity. An old book says " that na 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous but 
grievous; nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness to them who are exercised 
thereby." There is a social and general as well as- 
spiritual and individual application of this principle. 
Adverse circumstances furnish discipline; they develop 
thrift, caution, energ}', determination, and self-reHance, 
Nations as well as individuals have more to fear in 
times of great prosperity than in seasons of adversity. 

Perhaps this is the moat fitting place in which to 
speak a word of warning, especially as Australian Federa- 
tion is now an accomplished fact. It is a great nation 
that we desire to see in these southern lands, and such a 
consummation is only to be realised by individual effort. 
Visionaries may conceive ideals; Senators may pass 
laws; the strong arm of the law may compel changes in 
the social svstem; but neither of these nor all combined 
can make a nation determined, energetic, masculine, and 
self-reliant. It is individual character that constitutes- 
and conditions national character. One of the most 
effective ways of teaching a lad to swim is to put him 
in deep water and let him struggle to keep himself 
afloat; so to develop what is best in men in a psychologi- 
cal sense it is necessary to cast them upon their own 
resources — let them boldly grapple with difficulties and 
contend with adverse circumstances. It is just here 
that Governments are in dangler oi iw^kiu^;, a mistake. 



It is pot^r^ible to so pn.inper and coddle a people as to 
take the backbone out of them. 

With the humanitarian spirit that is abroad to-day 
the author is in full sympathy. In many directiona 
there ia urgent need for reforms. Monopolies that enrich 
a few at the expense of many must be broken down. 
Property in land must become as widely diifused as is 
consistent with a comfortable living. Wealth must 
pay its fair share to the revenue. But men must not be 
taught to depend upon the State as a lame man does 
upon crutches. It must not be regarded as a kind of 
wet-nurse, from whose prolific breasts the improvident 
and lazy may draw. Henry George has truly aaid that 
it is natural to man to seek to satisfy his wants with the 
least exertion. The State must not encourage this 
tendency. The highest tj-pe of national manhood 
can only be attained by individual effort. Legislation 
that has a tendency to relax individual effort will have 
a relaxini; tendency all round; it will lead to national 
emasculation. Human nature is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made — it needs disciphne. The ideal that some 
social reformers have set before tliem — that of giving 
to every person " an easy and comfortable living " — 
if realised might be one of the greatest disa.stera that 
ever befell humanity. Where there is little effort — no 
battles to fight, no foes to conquer, no difficulties to sur- 
mount — there will often be mental, moral, and mnteiial 
stagnation. 

It was grappling with difticulties—oon tending' with 
adverse circumstances — that made our pioneer fathers 
and mothers the men and women they were. Look at 
some of the difficulties they had to face. Tliey came 
to a wilderness. Before their advent cosmic forces 
held undisputed sway, Tlie South Australiiin black- 
fellow had no genius for cultivation. He never dis- 
turbed the earth unless it were to search [a" llie rabbit 
does) for native roots that were edi')le. Why should 
he trouble to clear tiie forest or to till the ground ? 
The country abounded with game. The River Murray 
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and tlio ocean that lapped the shore teemed with fish. 
At almost any hour of the day he eould take spear, 
boomerang, or net and secure abundances of food for liis 
Jubras and piccaninnies. He simply ate, hunted, and 
<jlept, and had little more idea of agriculture tlian the 
kangaroo. Vast tracts of land were covered with dense 
eerub and primeval forests. These had to be cleared 
before tliey could be put under the spade or plougli of 
the pioneers. The means of transit were slow and very 
•defective. Nature was not always j)ropitiou8. Water 
in many places was sc^arce. 

It was difficult sometimes to get laborers. One 
of our old pioneers (Dr. Everard), who came out tlie year 
tlie colony was founded, and who became a member of 
the first Parliament, writing to a relative in England in 

1837, said : " I have ten acres in the town 

I am now (with William's assistance only), felling and 
grubbing up the trees upon one a(*re preparatory to 
building my town house. 1 have lost my laborer. He 
would not work for me longer, although 1 had agreed 
to give liim twelve sliillings per week. ... In 
England he did not earn, on an average, more than six 
shillings per week, and did not taste meat from one 
we(sk's end to the other; but here he got meat c'vcry 
<lay, and less tharj a bottle of rum per day was nut 
enough for him. Honest, sober, industrious laborers 
ure mu(!h want<*d here." 

All ov<»r the colony the natives were treaeh<'rous; 
but th(» more warlike and dangerous were the tribes 
along the Hiver Murray. Many of them were fine big 
men —bold and vigorous. Both to the north and 
wouth-east of the rjew settlement the native's had a 
<*oncepti()n of the supernatural. No doubt the famous 
^* corrobery " was originally a religious festival. Take 
the Narrinveri tribe of natives, who were hwated in th<* 
South-East, mon» especially round the lower part of the 
Kiver Murray. Of these the Rev. (»(H)rge Taplin said : 
■** They call the Supreme Being by two names— Nurun- 
dere and Mart\imu\vn\ He is said to have made all 
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things on the earth, and to have given to nion the 
weapons of war and hunting. Nurundere estabhshed 
aH the rights and ceremonies which were practised by 
the aborigines, whether connected with life or death. 
On enquiring why they adhere to any custom th(^ reply 
is, ' Because Nurundere commanded it.' " The Nar- 
rinyeri tribe had some conception of an after life. The 
Rev. H. E. A. Meyer, who labored amongst them in the 
very early days, has left on record one of their legends. 
" Nurunduri* removed with his children to a great 
distance towards the west, where he still lives, a very old 
man. When he went away one of his children was 
asleep, and, in consequence, left behind. Nurunduri, 
when he arrived at the place at which he intended to re- 
main, missed him, and, making fast one end of a string to 
his maralengk, he threw the other* end towards where 
he supposed his son to be, who, catching hold of it, 
helped himself along to his father. This line is still the 
guide by which the dead find their way to Nurunduri. 
Old people become young and the infirm sound, in the 
presence of Nurunduri." 

The Narrinyeri tribe had their rain and disease- 
makers, and were pronounced believers in sorc^ery. 
Disease \ias generally regarded as the effect of sorcery. 
They had peculiar marriage customs, and were often 
guilty of infanticide. A peculiar practice was making 
the youths of the tribe ** young men," an interesting 
rite, barbarous in tlie extreme. Probably the object 
was to make the young men hardy. Our authority is 
the Rev. George TapHn : *' The matted liair was combed 
or torn out with the point of a spear. The moustache 
and great part of the beard was plucked out by the 
roots. This was done three times while the long initia- 
tion lasted. For three days and three nights they were 
not allowed to eat nor drink. For several months the 
luxury of a drinking vessel was denied to thenj. When 
thirsty they had to drink water by sucking it through a 

•He HpellH the word a littlo differently to th«' Rev. G. 
Taplin. 
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riHH\. DuririK tin* wlioli< |><<rio<l, wWwh In^iiul ptju* 
ttumiUn, i\wy w«<m* forWddni to i*itl nny food whirli 
b<*lonp[«*d to ih«< woitiHi, lind from fmHukinir of iwt*uiy 
il\i1i*rt*ui kindn of {^ninc. Only i\w nnimiilH whicli h< m* 
moHi diffi<Mitt to oliiain W(*n* allowed to ilM'rn, no doubt 
with i\u* (thjt*i'i of milking tln^iri expert liiiotefH/' 

They timl a HtrnriKe way of dinpoHinj^ of ttie iU*n(\. 
Hiivhi« eonehided that Norcety wah the eauH<t of death 
the neareM rehttion Hh*pt with Mn head on the cunim*, 
HO that he niij^ht dreaiti who the noreerer waw, Tlie 
hody waw then plaeed over a hIow lire for a day or two, 
until the outer nkin wan hlJNtered. Thin outer nkin and 
the hair waH then removed. All tlie apetture^ of tlie 
hody were then H4*wn up. It nan ruhhed wi*h i^tt*nm^ntiil 
r(*(\ oehre, ntu\ m*i m\) naked on a Htai^e iuMide the wurley, 
A hIow Hre wan \tUu'i*d under the eorpHit in order to dfy 
it. The relatives lived, ate, drank, and nlept in tlie 
preH<*nee of thin putrefying umnn. When dri'*d it wwh 
wrapped up iti rnatn and k<*pt itf the wuHey, 

Leavinj/, tJM* trJheH jor^itted in flie Houth <'aM of the 
new Hi'MleuM'nt, and fniv<'llin^ to the far norlji, (h'-f 
waf4 tJM* Marrie ron^'^'ptjon of \\w Miip<'rfiaf ural afid Lejii'f 
in a fuHint t^init\ Miou^/li expn-wf^^d in n different way. 
TIm* nafiv<M had n*lij/ioii» frHlivaJM, at whirh flu'V MHj}(hf 
for ni/if<Tial i/ood. Tin* noun*' of ttnv information m 
tJM' nunt'tl of hiitlH'ran rninMionnrM*?^. who wpent ?»<.m«- 
tioH' anion^ th^-rn, '* TlM'ir ^rodM did not Jiv*' loj/«'tlM'r. 
nor t'Vf'it in llu* naOM* lo^/ility. Malhonj/a liv<d in flK'U 
heav<*nly I'anidifM', or Laia. H«' ntirc rn/tdr a jourrM'y 
to lh<t rM'ij/hhorliood wher** !h«' tiih« ssn/i lor»l#d, and 
fonrMh'd if. Aff'^r d<'afh it umm lM'li<'V<*d th<*ir mouIm 
would follow .MaM)onj/a to h/ii/i/* TIm* afti'r lif** whh 
«imply a prolon|,',ation, «o to f^p<ak. of th<' life that now 
in, fnit on a fulh'r nrah*. l//iia w/tM a locality iti wliirli 
fruit and food w«r<' to h^* had in af>undarM'«', Tle-r*' 
wa-i thr mim*' f'ar of mmi'iy and diMi'rrdiodied spirit »i 
aH in tli<* Kouth-iMiHt of tin* ^olonv, TIm* d<*ad in thi« 
trilM' w<*r'* hurii'd. In Morru* otJM^r partw of th** Far 
\orlh flitfy SM*ri* plarerl u\»<»t\ l\uu\evi<«rUH and left 
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exp(}Hed to sun, wind, and rain until all the flesh had 
disappeareil. 

These children of the bush, of whom we have given 
a passing description, gave the early settlers mueh 
trouble. 

\ot long after the establishment of the colony a 
shepherd was tending sherjp within wven milfs of the 
small eity. He was assailed by the natives, struek 
down with a waddy, and sfK*ared in the breant. In- 
Sf>ei;tor Inman and others traeed the nupposed mur- 
derers to LyndfK-h Valley, and finally arreHted them at 
the Para Kiver. They were found guilty and <'on- 
demn^d to death. A sr;afTold was erected (»n the North 
Park I^nds, and the criminals, (»verwhelmed with 
t€*rror, wosfr placed ufKin i*. -Many of the natives weie 
present to witness the execution. After the death 
penalty had been inflicted there was loud lamentation — 
wff^'ping and wailing— in the native wurlicn. This was 
the first execjution of natives in the primitive (r>m- 
munitv. 

The early settlers were dependent upon tlic older 
c<^»lonies for their meat supply. When the new settle- 
ment had only been in existence about fijurtc'-n months 
Joseph Hawflon discovered an overland route tr> »South 
Australia.* He brought over a mob of cattle and 
horses. Others soon follriwed, including thr^ explorers 
Edwarrl J. Kyre and T'aptain ( harles Sturt. These 
overland trips were difficult and dangerr»us. In 1H41 
Messrs. H. [nman and H. Field were leading an overland 
party in charge ni sheep for the nf:w nett lenient. For 
msny miles the blacks- -the Murray tribe were very 
troublesome. On the way Mr. Inman was wr^undcd 
by a sfHrar. At the Kiver barling Wfveral of the sheep 
were speared. Th(? blacks f(»llr»wed the party to Lake 
Bonney. In the vicinity of the lake thirty or forty 
natives were si;en. There were many more under cover 
in the bush, all armed with spears, shields, and waddies. 



*H#j'r ChapUr VII. 
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and bent upon mischief. This was evident from the 
attempt they made to conceal their weapons from view- 
in the long grass. They tried to make friends with the 
small party of whites, but were warned off without 
violence. They disappeared, but further down the 
track again made their appearance. It was clear to the 
travelling party that the natives intended to make an 
attack. Firearms were examined. Four horsemen 
rode to the front. As they approached the natives 
shouted, struck their waddies together, and prepared 
to dispute the advance of the whites. A halt was made, 
the sheep were rounded up, and the whole party gathered 
round a dray Mr. Inman was able to do but little. 
On the morning of the attack a piece of barbed spear, 
about 7 in. long, was taken out of his back. It had 
been there for nearly seven weeks. Command was given 
to Mr. Field. A slow fire from three or four fowling 
pieces went on from the dray. Unfortunately the rest 
of the firearms were so bad that they would not dis- 
charge. Emboldened by the ineffectual shooting, the 
natives encircled the party. They rushed on them from 
all (juarters. Two shepherds were speared at tlie diay, 
one of whom the blacks carried off. The rest of I he 
party, after struggling for some time, seeing such a large 
force against them, and their firearms useless, retreated 
through the s'jrub. Mr. Field, who did his utmost to 
nave the sheep, endeavoured to bring the men bac-k to 
the rescue?. But it was useless. The natives were 
in full possession of the field. The whole party re- 
treated, and Mr. Field conducted them through the 
scrub till they reached the Murray. The shepherd who 
was carried off' by the natives, and left by them as dead, 
recovered. He had seven wounds on his body, and had 
nothing to sustain life for five days but the tongue of a 
dog. The whole party barely escaped with their lives. 
It was the sheep more than the men that the natives 
desired to secure. 

A party of gentlemen, under Mr. Field, set out to 
try to recover the sheep, as weW an Vo Vi^acVv l\\e blacks a 
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Ies«on. As they drew near Lake Bonncy a large num- 
ber of armed natives were concealed in tlie scrub. Mr. 
Field and his comxmny formed in a line and rode to- 
wards them. At the same time the natives approached 
within forty yards. The chief gave tlie signal for attack 
by sticking a spear in the ground and waving his hand. 
They then sounded their war cry and commenced throw- 
ing spears. The fii-st man who threw a spear Mr. Field 
shot through the head. Ho then gave the order for tlm 
others to fire, thinking that when a ffw of the blacks fell 
the others would retreat. But such was not the case. 
On tliey canifl, in the form of a crescent. There were 
about two hundred. Others were concealed in the 
scrub. Mr. Field ordered his party to try to outrank 
tlie natives on the right. While effecting this one of 
tlic rettlers' horses fell over a tree, and the rider was 
tlirown. The party wheeled round to protect him. 
O^ie of tlie horses was now wounded with a spear, and 
unpble to carrj' its rider any further. The man then 
mounted behind another settler. Tlie battle had nun 
lasted more than half an hour. Several of the black-* 
had fallen. Mr. Field gave the order to letreat. A 
spear struck him in the fore part of the head, but as it 
passed through a thick taipauhn hat the woui.d was 
sli^^ht. The horse that hf- ro<le was speared in the 
shoidder. Each time tliey secured an advantage llie 
natives gave a yell of iiiuinph. The party retreated 
for a mile, and tlien halted to sew up the woupd in the 
horse ridden by Mr. Field. All escaped with their 
lives, but the sheep were not recovered, nor were the 
blacks taueht i". salutary lessr.n. 

It was not only along the Murray that native trihe^ 
wcre fierce and treacherous, but also on the west coast 
of the new province. When opportunity offered they 
spared neither chitdi'cn nor adults. In previouts 
chnpters we have spoken of Port Lincoln. Here a smrill 
settlement liad been formed. A short distrtnce from 
Port Lincoln there was a pioneer sheep station. Here 
a lad was one day left at a luit, while his older brother 
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went into the port. Tho lad was only twelve years c;f 
age. A band of nativcH put in an appearance. They 
*<urroundod tho hut in which the lad was, demanding 
something to eat. lie gave them bread and rice?. 
The boy was a brave little fellow. Seeing that they 
were det^jrmined to enter the hut, and probably pillage 
it, he went outside, fastened the door, and took up a 
position in front of it, armed with a gun and a sword. 
Two jagged spears were thrown at him, which entered 
his breast. Ho shot one of the natives, who fell, but 
got up again, and ran away. Tlie natives then retired, 
but returned, and showed signs of throwing another 
apeav; but the gun in the lad's hand kept them away. 
The poor boy remained with two spears, seven feet long, 
ijticking in his breast. He tried to cut and saw them 
off, but failod to do so. He then sat upon the ground, 
and put the ends of the spears in the fire, to try to bum 
them off. In this position lie was found at ton o'clock 
at niglit upon the return of his brother. He had been 
«peared (jleven liours. The brotlier sawed the ends of 
the; spears off, put the lad on a h.orse, and t(»ok him into 
Tort Lincoln. The wounds proved fatal. 

Yet anotlier outrage must ho recorded. In 1 840 
tidings wer'». (jonvej'cd to Adelaide that a number of 
whiU; people, who had es(;apecl from a wreck, hati been 
murdered by tlic bhuiks. The wre<'k had occuired 
-on the coast, near Lacc^pcde Bay. At this time the 
<;ountry was little kn«)wn. However, under instruc- 
tion? from (Governor (Jawler, a search party wa.^ or- 
j^aniscd, amongst whom wvvo thiee blac^ks of Kncjonr-.ter 
Bay. The country was srciured, and a ghastly din- 
eovcry was made. Partially covc^red with sand, xhv 
party found legs, arms, and oth(!r jiortions of huinin 
bodies. (•atherini? the fragm'*nts tf>gether, by tlie 
4iid of ri doc-tor, they made Micrn out to be those c»f tv%<) 
men, thrc^e women, and n female cthild of ten, twc» male? 
childrc^n, and a female infant. The? bodices ^ere fear- 
fully l)ruiH<*d, and stripped of every rag. In sc»me of the 
nafivr wtirl'wH /nalc; ancl female, ^anuents were found, 
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drenched with Mood; also letters, newspapers, the 
leaves of a Bible, anH part of the wrecked ship's log. 
The body of one woman was found in a wombat hole, 
with a Bible, in w^hieh was a list of births, deatlis, and 
marriages. The number killed was about twentv-six. 
It appears that the shipwrecked people were guided 
bv the natives a short distance inland. Thev were 
induced to separate into two companies, and were then 
killed. As the search party followed up the tracks 
they noticed that occasionally the marks of the children's 
feet disappeared. It was evident that the little ones 
became tired with their long journey, and were carried 
bv their friends. The native women who had been 
captured said the white people had been divided into 
two parties, then some of the natives rushed upon them, 
and held thum, while others beat them upon the head 
with waddies until the^'^ were dead. It was an av/ful 
outrage. This much may be said in extenuation— the 
blacks suffered much from lecherous whites. Like 
other savage tribes, they did not distinguisli between 
the innocent and the guilty, but took revenge on any 
one who came in their wav. 

The search party rounded up as many nati^?es as 
they could, got evidence against them, and hung tlie 
leaders in the sheaoak trc-es over the graves of their 
victims. The bodies were left hanging in the trees, 
and the natives were warned not to touch them. They 
remained in suspension until dissolution set in. 

The ill-fated vessel that carried these unfortunate 
passengers was the brigantine Maria, bound for Van 
Diemen's Land. 

Bushrangers were a source of terror. These were 
desperate, dare-devil fellows. Some of them were 
ticket-of-leave men, or convicts from England, who had 
escaped from some of the penal settlements. They 
were handy with firearms, and sometimes were well 
mounted on stolen horses. The}^ " stuck up " tra- 
vellers and out-stations. They made raids upon horses 
and cattle. Sometimes, under l\ie eo\^T c^i "kv^^-^ 
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they would visit the city and commit deprodatioriH. 
" Bail up !" was the demand, enforced at tiie point of a 
pistol. There was nothing to do hut surrender. Thoir 
rendezvous, near Adelaide, was the ** Tiers " in the hilln. 
Here they lurked in densely wooded and almost inacces- 
sible gullies. They knew the country well, and police, 
in the early days, trying to thrend their way through the 
** Tiers," were at the bushrangers' mercy. 

Fortunatelv, in those carlv davs, there were two 
or three police officers bold as lions — Henry Jnman, 
Alexander Tolmer, and Henry Alford. They pasw»d 
through some thrilling experiences. Joseph Stagg, a 
notorious character, was supposed to be implicated 
in some cattle stealing that was going on in the Black 
Forest, near Adelaide. He was a very powerful man. 
Sergeant-Maj(»r Alford, who knew his haunts, M'as told 
ofT to arrest liim. He was found in a publichousc, 
and the trooper took liim in charge. When out in the 
stret^t a severe struggle took phurc. The trooper and 
prisoner (rloscd with each other. Heveral times both 
fell to the ground. Alford (called on sonje men standing 
by to help him; but they were evidently of the same cIiims. 
as ih<} [)rison(;r, and refused to assist. During the 
struggle the j)riHon(»r took a pair of pistols from bin 
pocket, and poirited tlu'n) at the head of the officer. 
Forturjatcly they failed to discharge. Both were 
1< jaded. Opportimely some foot police cflUJC upon the 
HcciXiOy and the culjirit was secjured aiKJ lodged in firison. 
Ultimately he ended his days upon the s'jaffold. 

( !attle-raiders were a mena(rc to s<K;iety. Ab<Mit 
four years after the founding of the fulony intelligence 
was conve^^ed to the police that some cattle-raidern 
were at work in (lu? Bl'U-k Forest. This was some 
wood<'Ml ctiuntry down the Olenelg track, about four 
miles from Adelaide. Ser^'(»ant Alfi»rd and two or tliree 
(jiher men set out for the locality. Here they found a 
stockyard. It was situated in the midHi of a dense*, low 
scrub, well screened from view. In the stocky 'ird there 
y/ort) ihnto men, who nppcarr'd to be very busy at work 
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round a beaat, which waa lyingTon ils bac!i on the 
ground. Sergeant Alford stepped oil hia horse on to 
the fence. The suspicions of the men weie aroused. 
The three leaped over tlie fence on tlie opposite side 
and decamped. Two of the police gave chase, and coclt 
succeeded in capturing a man. One managed to escape 
from custody. Returning to tlie secret stockyard 
they found three cattle slaughtered; one cut up in 
(junrters; another hani^ing up, cut in halves; and the 
third the one on which the raiders were ,it work when 
disturbed by the police. There ueie four large empty 
casks ill a huUock-dray, and a hag of salt lying beside 
it. Several head of cattle were found in the stock- 
yard. They had been stolen fioni various settlers. 

Many of these raiders were escaped convicts, or 
ticket-of -leave men of whom we imve spoken. Alexander 
Tohner in bis " Reminiscences," says : " Cattle-stealing 
was rife among them. The animals stolen mostly be- 
longed to the South Australian Company, and were 
driven to some appointed place at night and shot. 
The beasts would then he skinned, and the hides 
destroyed to prevent identification of the brands. To 
ensure instant destruction fires were peculiarly con- 
structed with dry logs cut to certain lengths and piled 
up one upon the top of the other in the shape of a 
chimney. When lit a powerful draught of air wn.s 
created, whidi quickly produced a fire capable of reduc- 
ing anything to a-jhes in a few minutes. After the meat 
had been cut up, salted, and put into casks, it was 
carted to Adelaide, and received by a notorious butcher, 
who, it was ascertained, had been for pome considerable 
time supplying the Mauiitius market with meat." 

In the midst of all these trials, and many more 
that we have not mentioned, the early settlers, PS a 
rule, kepi up a gofrd heart. One who had found hia 
way fo Little Pari, about twenty miles north of the 
nascent city, could sinj;. The author found his lay in 
one of the pioneer papers stoi'ed tip in the Public Library. 
No donbt the singer lias long since passed away, and 
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the 8ong was dead and buried too. Where the dust of 
the singer lies we cannot tell; but the dust of the song 
has beon discovered, and shall have a resurrection. 
The mechanism of the song may not be perfect, but the 
tuneful spirit is there. In it the poetic reader can see 
the glinting of the earl}^ Australian morning, listen to 
the wild bird's cry, and feci and smell the fresh bracing 
air. 

SUNRISE ON THE PARA. 

Tlio.re'8 gladnewfl here when morning ixtcps 

Ho fair land briglitly throuj^li 
VjBLch tiny cloud, that linge«-inK ki^iib 

Aoro«8 it« patli of blue. 

Soft liaJo then of gi-eonifth light 

Kaoh vei'dant valley fills, 
And dawning 8unlK>amtt settle bright 

On Pana's tjiousand hilU. 

Oh ! then each lom^ tipot lovely fieenm, 

lluvt lat<^ was <lini and dr(»ar ; 
Aiul far-off aziii\) higliland gU'^anis 

More iH^autifii! and oU'ar. 



How gaily ^ingH tlie mountain brc'czt- 

Tlie niiorning »(>ng of day ! 
Among tlu^ higli grcHMi for<»t>t ir<H:'« 

Along its k^afy way. 

And wluMi it <*arly HW<'e|>s along 

Tlu* blooming wattle Ih)w<*is, 
It hiiiv<'i> behind its native w>ng, 

The breath of distant flow<'rs. 

Sweet wounds tlu^ wild bird's startling noU? 

In aussworing rapture then ! 
And mellow streams of music float 

Through ♦'•vci'y dewy gl<*n. 

H<*ue4ith (Mieh long-drawn f(>re«t aisle, 

Wh.?re s|)ortiv<^ S'>''p}iyrs l>lay, 
Re«ound« the parrot's whistling call! 

'Hk^ Khrill kurraka's* lay. 

And far off voics V4iri*Kl me<'t 

Round Pai-a's sparkling rills, 
Kxulting dioirs tliat love t<> gn-et 

Young moj'iiing on the hills. 

*7'fjf' ruitiva magpie. 
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Hitherto we have spoken of reverses— of some of 
the difficulties with which the pioneers had to contend, 
and the dangers by which they were surrounded. But 
there were successes as well as reverses — joys as well as 
Borrows. If we had to monotonously chant in a minor 
key this history would not have been penned. 

As yet wc have not made any special reference to 
David McLaren. Ho was a pioneer nationbuilder, 
whose name, worth, and work should be had in per- 
petual remembrance. David Mcl^aren was the father of 
the celebrated Manchester preacher, Dr. Alexander 
McLaren. He was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1875. 
It was his intention to enter the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church, and with this end in view he entered the 
Olasgow Universit}'. Ultimately he chose a commer- 
cial life. In 1837 he came to South Australia as 
manager of the South Australian Company. He was a 
good man, and took a keen interest in the social and 
moral well-being of the infant communit3^ It was he 
who gave the first warning note against State-aid to 
reUgion, and who planned and carried cut the construc- 
tion of the Port^road, and the building of the wharves, as 
v/ell as other works of utility in connection with the 
primitive settlement. He was a keen, level-headed, 
and morallj'^ robust Scotchman, McLaren Wharf and 
McLaren Vale perpetuate his name. 

The so-called Port, in Governor Hindmarsh's time, 
was a wretched place. Goods were landed on low, 
swampy gr(mnd. When the owner went do^^•n to take 
possessiori he might see tliem floating in the water. 
The track to the Port was of the same character as the 
place to which it led. David McLaren set his heart 
upon making an improvement. It was his wisli to see a 
macadamised road to the Port, and a wharf at which 
vessels could discharge their cargo. In 1839 the plans 
were prepared and the material ready. A large number 
of the settlers came together to see the work inaugurated. 
After an address bj' Captain Sturt, the Rev. C. B. 
Howard (Colonial Chaplain) asked \\v^ T^Wxtv*?. \^^%^- 
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ing upon the undertaking.* Mr. McLaren then 
made a statement of the case. Said he : " Really 
when one considers that this colony has only been 
about two and a-balf years in existence — that pre- 
viously it was almost unknown by name — and that 
where we are located was, at that period, a desert, to 
look around upon this agreeable assemblage, and t^ itness 
what we do to-da3^, is a gratification of no ordinary kind,^ 
and a scene never paralleled in the histor3^ of colonization. 
We have, in fact, transplanted British habits, British 
feelings, British capital, and British enterprise to our 
adopted home. Wc might almost think ourselves thia 
day removed to merry old England. It is my inten- 
tion, as the humble representative of the South Aus- 
tralian Compan}', to form a wharf at the termination of 
the road, where vessels of 400 or 500 tons may discharge 
out of their ship's hold upon the wharf. If that object 
be accomplished we shall have laid the foundation of 
the prosperity of South Australia on a broad, firm, and 
permanent basis." 

After an address from Governor Gawler, who stated 
that the population of the colony was about eight thou- 
sand, he removed a few spadesful of earth. Cheers for 
the ladies and the Manager of the Company were then 
given; and Edward Stephens (Manager of the Pioneer 
Bank) followed with p- speech, in which he stated that 
the cost of the work would be about £25,000. A ban- 
quet in a large marquee er.dod the day's festivities. 

The Botanic Gardens were commenced in Governor 
Cawler's time. Mr. John Bailey was appointed '' Colo- 
nial Botanist of South Australia." Large sums of 
money in the interests of the Gardens were* subscribed 

♦This was a praiseworthy feature In the conduct of tho 
South Australian pilgrim fathers. In spite of the ridicule of 
some of the members of the House of Commons, and th»? 
attacks of the London "Times" and the "Courier." they had 
ffonc out to the Great Lone Land to build up a substantial 
Commonwealth. They believed in an over-rulingr Providence. 
pnO in connection with such a secular undertaking as the- 
construction of a wharf or a road they offered prayer. 
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hy the immigrants. They were not a succpss. The 
nubeciiptions fell ofY. A writer to the pioneer press 
affirmed that the public wanted to see that the Com- 
mittee of Management were in earnest, and that the 
•Gardens exhibited something more attractive than ]\Ir. 
Bailey's cabbages and melons. 

Tlie new road to the Port and the vvharv(*s v/ere 
-finished in 1840. It was a national event, and marked 
a great stride in nation-building. On October 14 some 
hundreds of the pioneers — men and women — met on 
North-terrace, opposite where the Houses of Parliament 
now stand. The Governor and leading ofBcials were 
present. A procession was formed. There were about 
iour hundred and thirty-two vehicles — a motley assem- 
blage. Four-in-hand coach, gig, spring waggon, cart, 
bullock team, and donkey cart were all represented. 
There were about five or six hundred persons mounted 
on horses. It was the larcrest assemblv that liad ever 
gathered in the new colonj'', about five thousand persons 
being present. A royal salute was fired. The vessels 
in the river were covered with bunting. When the 
procession arrived at the Company's Wharf a halt was 
made. The Rev. C B. Howard offered prayer. In a 
«peech most appropriate to the occasion. Governor 
Gawler christened the wharf " McLaren Wharf," a name 
that it bears to this day. The first bale of goods was 
then landed upon it, consisting of a box of tea and one 
of spices. There were " thundering rounds of ap- 
plause." The Union Jack was *' run up," and a royal 
salute fired. A regatta followed. Then came a 
banquet on a colossal scale provided by the Manager 
of the Company. The provision was such that the 
pioneers evidently thought the various items worth 
publishing. They were found among some old papers 
in our Public Library, and the author thought them 
worthy of a resurrection. They are interesting if only as 
a record of what our pilgrim fathers could do in the way 
of eating. There were five pieces of roast beef and five 
pieces of boiled beef, five quarters oi \amV>, ^n^ ^\^e^^ c&. 
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veal, fifteen hams, thirty-five tongues, five pieces of 
spiced beef, forty-five fowls, ten ducks, twenty chicken 
pies, twenty veal pies, seventy-five covered and other 
tarts. The fluids were equal in quantity to the solids. 
One would imagine that after such a feast there would be 
little speaking. But it was '' a day of great things." 
The speeches were on a par with the provisions. 
Governor Gawler proposed the first toast, " The Queen 
and Prince Albert." David McLaren gave " The 
Health of His Excellency, Colonel Gawler." He spoke 
of the Governor's exertions in extending and expediting 
the survey of waste lands; the great interest he had 
shown in the laboring classes, and in bettering the con- 
dition of the aborigines; his kindness and benevolence to 
all classes; his C'hristian principles; the example set by 
the Governor and his wife to the discouragement of vice, 
and promotion of piety and virtue. In a word, ho was 
" The Father of the People." The character was well 
deserved. The Governor made an excellent speech. 
Among other things he said, " There are difficulties to 
be overcome for the general good, and every colonist has 
his own difficulties. We are not to sleep on a bed of 
roHOH. By our exertions we are to make the wilderness 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. Let us endeavour to 
carry this out. Let us raise small towns throughout the 
country, which so lately was a wilderness." 

At the end of 1840 the colony Hustained a loss in 
the departure of David McLaren. He was called to fill 
ail important position in the service of the South Aus- 
tralian Company in London. He had worked well, 
not only in the interests of the Company, but for the 
general good of the new colony. A banquet was given 
in his honor. Judge (V)oper took the chair. In spite 
of bad times, every delicacy that the colony could 
furnish was on the table. About one hundred and 
twenty gentlemen sat down to dinner. Judge Cooper 
spok(^ of the services rendered to the colony by the 
South Australian Company: *' Had it not been for the 
Company/* Hiiid he, " Sout\\ \v\v\\.yw\\w. >Kould not be in 
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existence; at all events it would not have been what it 
is at the present time. I can confidently say that Mr. 
McLaren has performed his duties most honoiably. 
There is one thing which, were I to mention it, alone 
would entitle him for ever to the thanks of the ccm- 
munity. It is planning and carrying out the new port. 
When Mr. McLaren has left, and living (as I hope he 
may do long years) in that repose, comfort, and inde- 
pendence which he has so well earned, he may say that 
he has greatly contributed to the success of the colony 
by the undertaking which he has completed so nobly." 
David McLaren, who was received with great enthusiasm, 
and who spoke under considerable emotion, said: " I 
have endeavoured to regulate my conduct in the pro- 
minent position in which I have been placed by the 
principles of truth and sincerity, of righteousness and 
integrity, of benevolence and the fear of God. I have 
felt the obligation I was under to exhibit thus publicly 
the perfect consistency between the assiduous prosecu- 
tion of business and the maintenance of piety. Wher- 
ever I am South Australia shall not want a friend. I 
have seen the day of small things. I have shared in the 
difficulties and hardships of the early settlers." 

David McLaren returned to England to take the 
control of the London business of the South Australian 
Company. He died June 22, 1850. Of him his cele- 
brated son (Rev. Alexander McLaren, D.D.) has said: 
" His character had many excellencies in it; but the 
basis of all was a firm grip of definite convictions, in- 
telligently adopted, and unswervingly clung to. Storms 
of many sorts assailed, but did not move him." Over 
his grave his children put the two words, " Steadfast, 
unmovable." 

In 1840 the settlers had, for the first time, the 
novelty of an election. It was for Councillors and 
Aldermen for the growing city. The polling booths 
were erected at the intersection of King W^illiam and 
Hindley streets. This will give the colonial reader 
some idea of the " empty " conditioiv oi IW >jovyc\^^\\75 
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at that time. The experience was new, and the settlers 
had an exciting time. The booths were decorated with 
flags and various devices. At the top of the poll for 
Councillors was James Hurtle Fisher (ex-Resident 
Commissioner). Seventeen citizens were elected. The 
Council chose J. H. Fisher a» Mayor, a position that he 
occupied five times. 

Lovers of music to-day may be pleased to know 
that the " first professional concert " in the primitive 
settlement was held on February 20, 1840. Of this 
very suggestive event the pioneer press said: " On a spot 
that three 3'ears ago was a desert waste now stands a 
pubUc assembly-room. In a place that not long ago 
was a howling wilderness is now advertised the first pro- 
fessional concert. Where the owl shrieked and the wild 
dog yelled, in emulation of his savage master, the notes 
of Beethoven, Martini, and Bishop would be heard." 

It was during the period now under review tliat 
Colonel Light passed away. He was born in 178G at 
Malacca, and was of mixed race — half European and 
half Malay. Tie came to England and entered tlie 
iiav}^, afterwards joining the army as a cavalry officer. 
He served in the Peninsular War, and rendered splendid 
service. He was a man of considerable attainments — 
especially as a linguist — and had special natural aptitude 
It was at the express wish of the Duke of Wellington 
(with whom Colonel Light had been associated) that he 
was appointed Surveyor-General of the proposed colony 
of South Australia. Wc have already spoken of the 
difficulties of his position. He was very sensiti\e to 
criticism, and the censures to which he was subjected, 
and the conditions that were imposed upon him, especi- 
ally by a body of Commissioners the other side of the 
world, preyed upon his mind. In 1830 he tendered his 
resignation, and soon after (October 5, 1S39) died of 
consumption. Referring to this circumstance the press 
of the period said: '* With extreme sorrow we have this 
week to record the death of this truly great man, whose 
name will co-equal the existence of South Australia, 
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and whose fame will increase as j^ears roll round and the 
capabilities of the colony are developed." All the 
immigrants did him honor at his death. As the nortege 
proceeded from Thebarton to Adelaide minute-guns 
were fired by a party stationed at Hindmarsh. The 
colors at Government House v/ere flying half-mast. 
Governor Gawler and all the officials joined in t}\e pro- 
cession. No business was transacted all day at the 
public offices. The shops were closed the greater part 
of the day. The body was first taken to Trinity 
Church, where a short service was held. The colonel's 
heart was always in the city, and his body \^ as buiied in 
the city square called after his name. A monument 
marks his resting-place, and a statue has been erected to 
his memory; but such, however, are not necessary to keep 
him in memory. Let the visitor to South Australia or 
the descendants of the pioneers ascend the Post Office 
tower, from the top of which a vaster monument — the 
creation of his genius — may be seen. Fifty years after 
the site for the city had been fixed Sir Henry Ayers 
said: " Can any one at this time, after fifty years' ex- 
perience, and with all the knowledge possessed of our 
extensive seaboard, point out anj'^ other site so well 
adapted in all respects, or, indeed, approaching, the 
suitableness of the one chosen. Harassed and annoved 
by the interference of some and the criticism of otliers, 
Colonel Light fearlessly acted on his own good judg- 
ment, leaving it, as he said, to posterity to decide 
' whether I am entitled to praise or blame.' Posterity 
speaks out, as succeeding generations will through all 
time to come, loudly in praise of the man who, by the 
exercise of his abifity, was indeed the Founder of Ade- 
laide, and whose dying wish to.be so regarded has been 
so singularly fulfilled." 

At the end of 1840, though the colony was not yet 
four years old, the circle of settlement had been extended 
to a radius of about seventy miles from Adelaide, the 
population was 15,000, and 3,000 acres were under cul- 
tivation. 
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On June 30, 1840, the following statistics were 
published : — 

Sheep 186,000 



Cattle 
Horses 
Pigs 
Goats 



14,800 

1,250 

3,600 

350 



The price of a 2-lb. loaf of bread was Is. 9d.; sheep 
were from 26s. to 428.; cows, from £9 to £18; bullocks^ 
from £10 to £21; horses, from £35 to £120; pigs, from 
26s. to £7 78.; goats, from £2 to £8 88. 

The exports for the year 1840 were 706 bales of 
wool, 395 barrels of oil, 650 bundles of whalebone. 

If the reader will compare these statistics with 
those in the previous chapter he will have some idea of 
the material growth of the province. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONSOLIDATION AND EXTENSION. 

Governor Gawler's recall was sudden. The action 
of the Imperial authorities was so abiupt that it was 
ungracious. Not even a week's notice was given of 
the action they intended to take. On May 10, 1841, 
the Lord Glenelg dropped anchor in Holdfast Bay. 
On board was Captain Grey, the newly- appointed 
Governor, and Colonel Gawler's curt recall, as follows : 

" In consequence of the reports which have been 
made to Her Majesty's Government by the Coloniza- 
tion Commissioners for South Australia respecting the 
amount of the bills which you have drawn on the Ccm- 
missioners in excess of the authoiity which you had 
received from them for that purpose, it has become my 
unwelcome duty to advise Her Majesty to relieve you 
from the Office of Governor, and Her Majesty's Resident 
Commissioner in that province. The Queen, having 
been pleased to approve of that advice, has appointed 
as your successor Captain Grey, who will proceed to 
South Australia in the vessel that carries this despatch.'* 

Colonel Gawler was a brave soldier and a Christian 
gentleman. He had risked his life and shed his blood 
for his country in the Peninsular wars. At the Battle 
of Waterloo he rendered memorable service, for which 
he received special honors. Notwithstanding his ex- 
cessive expenditure he had served his Queen and adopted 
country well. Bearing these facts in mind, the Secre- 
tary of State (Lord John Russell) might have per- 
formed his " unwelcome duty " in a more gracious 
way. 

When Captain Grey landed he proceeded to Go- 
vernment House, read his commissioiv, oiwA. ^tv\.^\^^\x^^^ 
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the duties of his office. He was not a stranger to South 
Australia, having visited the colony in 1840. He had 
had a military training, and had served the Imperial 
Government in exploring the west coast of the Australian 
continent. 

The advent of the new Governor was not' at 'all 
welcome, and under the most distressing circumstances 
he began his administration. A prejudice had been 
created against him; the pioneers resented his advent; 
the settlement was only five years old, and was in a 
state of insolvency. The commercial distress was so 
great many of the immigrants left the colony. Tliere 
was impending disaster, but Captain Grey was the man 
for the hour. 

Times of social distress are times of political up- 
heaval. Revolutionary ideas are abroad. A discon- 
tented spirit takes possession of the people. Some one 
must be blamed. A scapegoat must be provided. 
There is one ready to hand in the form of the Govern- 
ment. Mass meetings are held. Demagogic harangues 
are delivered. Public works on a vaster scah^ are 
demanded. Large sums of money must be borrowed. 
Good wages must be given. Such is the popular ideal 
— an ideal that Governor Grey shunned and shattered. 
Just as the born general, at a glance, takes in the posi- 
tion of the foe, and adjusts his forces, so Captain Grey 
instinetively took in the position of affairs and made 
preparations for battle. Writing to the Imperial 
authorities he said : 

*' While so many persons are maintaining that an 
extravagant Government expenditure is necessary and 
beneficial in the early days of a colony, I may be per- 
mitted to record my dissent from this opinion. In the 
early stages of a colony there are no producers, either of 
the ne(;essaries of life or of articles of export. L'nder 
such circumstances a large outlay upon public buildings 
is no further benefit to the crolony than that these 
buildings and improvements aie obtained. The whole 
oftho sum expended in labor is carried out of the colony 
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to purchase articles of consumption and clothing. The 
colony thus depending altogether upon imports (and the 
demand being uncertain), the necessaries of Ufe fluctuate 
in value, and are generally extremely high. This 
circumstance, combined with the great employment of 
labor by the Government, raises inordinately the price 
of labor. - The country settler can thus not become a 
producer of food or of articles of export. His agricul- 
tural operations are limited, and his capital eaten up by 
the high price of wages." 

Captain Grey's pohcy was decentralization, re- 
trenchment, economy. Public works were arrested. 
To induce the surplus city population to go into the 
country wages on Government relief works were cut 
down to the lowest figure. If an unmarried immigrant 
refused to work for a settler who offered him £20 a 
year and rations he was not to have any claim to Go- 
vernment assistance. A married immigrant was not 
to refuse £30 m year and rations, or a Uke penalty would 
be inflicted. It may have been severe legislation, but 
to meet the emergency such was needed. To give the 
reader some idea of the reduction in the pubUc expendi- 
ture we quote from Harcus' " South Australia." In 
the last year of Governor Gawler's administration the 
expenditure was £171,430. The year before Governor 
Grey left it was reduced to £29,362. 

Of course, Governor Grey had to suffer. A hue 
and cry was raised. He was abused and denounced. 
The press as well as popular opinion was against him. 
One of the pioneer papers contained a leading article 
under the heading, " Hurrah! for the Meeting !" It 
began as follows : " Colonists of South AustraUa ! To- 
morrow at twelve is the time of your own appointing 
for the meeting to petition for Captain Grey's recall. 
. . . . South Austraha now expects that every man 
will do his duty. Captain Grey has left himself without 
a friend in the colony, not a dog being found to bark in 
his favor, except as allured with the hope of paltry gain, 
orasinfluencedby the dread of some p\\\i\j\\oes»» , . 
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Before Captain (Iroy had hold tho roinn of (lovorrinM^nt 
throo monUiM tho unomployod imrni^rantH woro not only 
put on Htarvatlon allowan(!o, but W(?ro Hatly rofuMod tho 
right of mornoriallHinx HIm KxcM^llom^y. . . . Kv<Ty 
Hhopkoopor in Adolaido nhould (;Ioho Ihh nhop during 
tho hour of mooting, and ov(?ry tnwloHrnan and lahc»ror 
in Adolaido Hhould be at tho mooting to givo. bin b<!Ht 
support." 

On ThurMday, Manrb 10, 1843, tho mooting wan 
hohl. MoHt of tho HhopH and HtoroH in llindloy fin<l 
Kundlo HtrootM won? (jlonod. Thoro^ wan a total <r<^MMHt ion 
of buMinoHM (hiring th<5 bourn of tho mooting. Tho 
thoatri% ({illoM* Anjado, wan full to ovorflowing, about 
ono tliouMand porMonn b(ung proMont. Tho Mayor of 
Adolaido (Thoman WilMon) (mcMpml tho (^bair, and 
Himf)ly (!ontontod himM<?lf with a few romarkn of a non- 
committal r;liara(!tor. 

Tlio, firnt npoakor waM a ** Mr. Howitt, of ()x<'nburv 
Farm," nvid^uitly a politir^al agitator from tin* Old 
Oountrv. He? roHti to rnovf^ i\w i'wHi n^Hohif ion " 'l*li/it 
tjjJH tiM'i'Mu^ \H \iu])Vi'HHi't\ with tJM^ i\i'v\} import ntirr of a 
good inidcrHtanding IxMng maintained \u*iwi'i'U tho 
(lovornor /tnd tli(^ (uiloniHt-H, fiut dr'i'ply (b?plon*H \\h total 
want of (;onll(h'ri(^n in tln^ /idminiHtnition of HIh Kxcc]- 
l(5n<^y, (!apt.ain (in^y.'' Said tln^ H\U'fikt*r : *' When 
h(! left tJM? Old (Country in (jueHt of thJH, Inh arlopted 
lanc|,.he had no oxpec^tatJon of (^ver being placed in IIm? 
(tin^iunHlaneeH in whi(^h lu? found himHelf that day. .At 
home he had Homething U) do with poUticH, and with 
fighting the ('aUHe, of the? people; but he had hoped to 
Hpend the remnant' of Ihh dayH in breaking Uf) the clrfdH 
of the earth, and in th<? ipiiet anrj luidiHturbed enj(»y- 
ment of tlu^ privile^en of /i HritiHli Hubjeet. They could 
not (;o-operat-e with (!af)t/iin (irey; they did not approve 
of the, manner in whic^h thingH wen^ bein^ e/irried on; 
and it waH as nnic^h their duty an it waH their privilej/e 
to Mee whe,th(?r they eoiild not obtain re(h'<*HH. In the 
proHent Htruggle either they or the (Governor nniHt fall. 
// tv/i/i uHfilt'HH for them to till tln^r ground and raiHo 
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crops SO long as laws were enacted and kept in force to 
the great prejudice and destruction of the value of their 
produce." 

William Peacock moved — '* That the want of con- 
fidence in His Excellency's administration is mainly to 
be traced to His Excellency's disregard of the general 
wishes of the colonists." Then followed a long hst of 
charges. 

A Mr. Moulden moved — " That this meeting, seeing 
nothing but disaster and ruin to the colony so long as 
the administration of its aJBfairs is left in the hands of 
Captain Grey, record their solemn belief in the necessity 
of a representation to that ejBfect being made to Her 
Majesty by a petition from the colonists." 

In passing we may remark that these ** solemn 
beliefs " and " conscientious asseverations," viewed in 
the light of subsequent events, are amusing. One 
speaker affirmed that in the struggle proceeding *' either 
the colonists or Governor Grey must fall;" but neither 
suflFered such a catastrophe. Both came through with 
credit and success. 

Councillor Mildred, who came out in 1837, and who 
sat in the first Parliament in 1857, brought a petition 
forward. He said: " On South Australia there is but 
one spot, and that is a grey spot, which was mildewing 
and bUghting all their prospects." His resolution was 
" That the petition, founded upon the foregoing resolu- 
tions, be adopted by the meeting, and, when signed by 
the colonists, should be forwarded to His Excellency, 
with a respectful request that he will be pleased to 
transmit the same, at his earliest convenience, for pre- 
sentation to Her Majesty." 

At the close of the meeting three groans were given 
for Captain Grey, and a rush was made to the tables to 
sign the petition. 

In a leader on the meeting one of the pioneer papers 
said: " The die is cast. Captain Grey's days of political 
misrule are numbered, and if he were not siiik^VTvefcxss^^ 
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to his own duty at the present crisis, as he confessedly 
is to the real interests of the colony, he would at once 
throw up the seals of office, and go and make his peace 
with the Colonial Office ere it be too late." 

The petition contained nine charges against the 
Governor. 

But Governor Grey was not the man to be "bluffed" 
or intimidated. Through good and evil report he calmly 
but resolutely pursued his way. Speaking at a banquet 
a short time after this angry meeting was held, he said: 
" I have labored earnestly for the benefit of the colony, 
and when the time comes I hope my efforts will be 
appreciated; but it is one of the difficulties of my present 
position that, until that time comes, what has been done 
can neither be known nor explained." 

Governor Grey had a sympathetic heart as well as 
a determined will. Out of his salary of £1,000 a year 
he contributed nearly £400 for charitable purposes. 

The night seemed long and dark, but ultimately 
the morning broke. A Select Committee was appointed 
by the British Parhament to enquire into the fbaancial 
condition of South AustraUa, of which W. E. Gladstone 
was a member. The finding of the committee was 
that there were faults in the plan on which the colony 
was founded. The powers given to the Commissioners 
were too large — powers that ought not to have been 
confided to any other hands than those of the Govern- 
ment. The appointment of a Board of Commissioners, 
over whose proceedings the responsible Minister of the 
Crown could exercise no adequate control, was in effect 
to relieve the Government from its proper responsibility. 
The Act created an inconvenient division of authority. 
The uncertainty of the security on which money was 
borrowed involved a high rate of interest. Thousands 
of people were to be sent out, and left in a country 
dependent (as to all the primary wants of social 
existence) upon the regular remittances of money bor- 
rowed upon this security. The provision for securing 
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the mother country from financial loss (£20,000) was 
quite inadequate. These were some of the inherent 
defects which the Select Committee found in the Act for 
South Australian colonization. 

The committee found that before the arrival of 
Governor Gawler the accounts had fallen into confusion, 
and the Treasury was exhausted. They appreciated 
the difficulty of Governor Gawler's position, and had no 
doubt that he was actuated in the course which he had 
taken by the most earnest desire to advance the welfare 
of the colony. The committee suggested that South 
Australia should be made a Crown colony. They ad- 
vised the expediency of introducing a popular element 
into the future Legislative Council of South Australia. 
An alteration was also suggested in the matter of surveys. 
The cost should no longer be borne by the general 
revenue of the colony; it should be provided for by an 
acreable charge, to be declared from time to time by 
the Government on all land sold, and to be paid by each 
purchaser in addition to the actual price of the land. 
The committee suggested that land should be offered 
by public auction, half of the proceeds of the sale to 
go to purposes of general revenue and half to emigra- 
tion. 

As we have pointed out, the distinguishing feature 
in the Act for the colonization of South Australia was 
the appropriation of money secured by the sale of Crown 
lands for the purpose of emigration. This the com- 
mittee did not condemn. It pointed out defects re- 
vealed by expeiience. 

The House of Commons voted £165,000 to meet the 
immediate necessities of the colony. 

The unfriendly attitude of the London " Times " 
to the colony still continued. The reverses that over- 
took it, calling for Parliamentary interference, afforded 
the editor an opportunity for scathing criticism, which 
he was not at all slow to embrace. Said he : ** Matters 
have at length come to such a paaft m ^o\x\Jcl k\y^\x^'^ 
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(the first bom of Mr. Wakefield's genius) that Lord John 
Russell has obtained a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to consider the whole condition of that bubble 
colony. . . . The whole settlement, from Fowler's 
Bay to Cape Northumberland, has, in little more than 
four years, fallen into bankruptcy and confusion. Tlie 
merit of having originated the colony belongs, in unequal 
proportions, to Mr. Gibbon Wakefield and a Mr. Robert 
Gk>uger. . . . The province is about to fall into the 
han^ of the Colonial Office. So much for the self- 
supporting colony." According to the " Times," the 
attempts made by the promoters of the colony to 
establiish their favorite speculation would " have dis- 
graced a fraternity of Jew crimps." But we must not 
take editorial comments seriously. 

The question of the indebtedness of South Aus- 
tralia came up again in July, 1842. Lord Stanley 
introduced a Bill to make further advances to the colony 
to meet its liabilities, to provide for its better govern- 
ment, and the management of the revenues. He 
thought that the House would agree with him when he 
stated that the colony ought not to be abandoned for 
the want of temporary assistance. He hoped that, in a 
short time, through the measures adopted by Govempr 
Grey, the colony would become self-supporting. To 
place it in that condition it was necessary to make 
arrangements to relieve it from its most pressing diffi- 
culties. He asked that the House, in addition to 
making certain allowances, would forego the payment of 
the £155,000 already advanced. 

Mr. WilUams denounced everything that had been 
done in relation to the government of the colony. It 
presented gross instances of jobbing and mismanage- 
ment. He knew that it was useless to think of opposing 
the proposition of the noble lord; but he really thought 
it would be better to give up the colony altogether than 
incur any further expense. I | * i 

Mr. Mackinnon (after whom Mackinnon-parade is 
named, and whose portrait is in the Town Hall), a true 
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friend of the colony, stood up in its defence. He 
•defended the outlay. Nothing could be more absurd 
than to think of abandoning a colony which, with fair 
treatment, might in time become as powerful as the 
United States. 

Mr. Smith agreed with the last speaker. He had 
heard with cordial satisfaction the references which had 
been made to the activity, vigor, and energy of his friend 
•Captain Grey, and on the whole he entertained the 
opinion that the estabUshment of the colony would 
-eventually be quite successful. 

Mr. Hume affirmed that the aJBfairs of the colony 
had been grossly mismanaged. He thought that the 
loan asked for ought not to be granted. He would pro- 
pose that the colony be held Uable for the whole of the 
Advance to be made. 

A division was taken on Mr. Hume's motion. 
Besult: For the motion, 10 ; against, 73. 

When the third reading came on Mr. Hume again 
returned to the attack. Said he: The House seemed to 
be quite indiflferent to the giving away of the money 
of a distressed people. Were honorable members 
Aware of the fact that this Bill actually gave away 
£400,000 to the colony ? He intended to move that 
the Bill be read a third time that day three months; but 
he believed that he was quite in order in moving a re- 
«olution which he had prepared, condemning the Bill 
as a waste of pubUc money, and proposing that the 
eolony should be held Uable for the payment of all the 
money. 

Mr. Wood supported the resolution. On a division 
there were 68 for the third reading and 15 against. A 
iew days later it received the sanction of the House of 
Lords. The Bill provided for the better government 
of South AustraUa. It became a Crown colony. Power 
was vested in the Governor and a council of seven persons 
all nominated by the Crown, four of them (including the 
•Governor) being official and ioux tvoTv-offitfix^. ^Wsa 
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official members were the paid servants of the Crown^ 
and consisted of the Governor (Captain Grey), the 
Colonial Secretary (Alfred M. Mundy), the Advocate- 
General (William Smilhe), and the Colonial Treasurer 
(Captain Charles Sturt). The non-official members of 
the Council were John Morphett, Major T. S. O'Hal- 
loran, Captain G. F. Dashwood, and Thomas Williams.. 
Ere long the latter retired, and Jacob Hagen was nomi- 
nated in his place. 

The new Council was sworn in on Tuesday, June 
20, 1843. "In his address to the members Governor 
Grey said : I feel great pleasure in directing your atten- 
tion to the gracious assurances contained in the despatch 
which I have laid upon the table, that, though the foim 
of Council now instituted has, for the present, appeared 
to Her Majesty's Government best suited for the wantti 
and conditions of the colony, they concur in the view 
taken in the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons that it may be expedient at an early period 
to grant to the inhabitants of the colony a certain degree 
of control over its revenues and expenditure by the in- 
fusion of the element of popular representation into the 
local Legislature." 

Another legislative enactment of the Imperial 
Parliament that g^ve great relief was an alteration in 
the sale of waste lands. We have pointed out that the 
colony was founded on the " Wakefield system," that 
the land should be sold at so much per acre, and the 
money expended in emigration. The consequence was, 
as stated in a previous chapter, that the flow of immigra- 
tion (especially of persons without capital) was too 
strong. An Act was now passed by which the waste 
lands of the colony were put up to auction, the minimum 
price being £1 per acre, one-half only of the proceeds, 
to be devoted to emigration, the other half to the 
revenue. 

Gradually the prospects of the colony improved ► 
Tlie Kapunda Mine was discovered in 1842, first by one 
of f^aptain Bagot's sons, who was out gathering wild 
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flowers, and then by Francis S. Button (afterwards 
Premier and Agent-General), who was mustering sheep. 
He reined his horse up on the top of a hill beside a large 
mass of clay slate. This was found to be impregnated 
with carbonate of copper. Out of this discovery the 
famous Kapunda Mine was developed. 

In 1845 the more valuable Burra Mine was dis- 
•covered by a shepherd. In course of time about nine 
hundred men and boys were employed upon the mine, 
£5 shares became worth £220, and the profit obtained 
after about six years working is said to have been nearly 
half a million. 

These mines added greatly to the resources of the 
colony. Not only were wealthy mines discovered, but 
an invention of priceless value was made. By reducing 
the cost of production, and making farming on a larger 
«cale possible, it caused a revolution in agriculture. 
The inventor was John Ridley, a miller, who came to 
the settlement in 1840. The pioneers had a difficult 
problem to solve. The soil and climate of the colony 
were adapted to agriculture, and large areas were avail- 
able for wheat growing. The difficulty at harvest time 
was cost of reaping, and scarcity of labor. A number 
of pioneers formed themselves into a committee, and 
offered a prize for the best reaping machine that could 
be invented. About thirteen persons competed, 
amongst whom was an old and well known colonist, J. 
W. Bull. The committee did not accept any models 
submitted by these. John Ridley did not compete, 
but he constructed a machine that at once came into 
favor. He was a mechanical genius, and hit upon the 
correct principle. With a magnanimity that did him 
-credit he presented the invention to the pioneers. No 
gain was made by him out of the invention except a 
profit on the machines that he made and sold. As an 
expression of appreciation and gratitude the settlers 
raised a sum of money and presented it to him through 
Oovemor Grey. 
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In another way he did good service to the colonistSr 
and added to their resources. Another problem that 
the pioneers had to face was this : How to grind the 
com that they gathered in ? There was no machinery 
in the colony equal to the demand. John Ridley 
brought the solution of that problem with him. It 
was in the form of a steam mill, which was soon at work 
at Hindmarsh. He returned to the Old Land in 1863, 
and lived there to the ripe old age of eighty-one years. 

The time drew near for Governor Grey to leave. 
The last year of his administration was one of un- 
paralleled prosperity. Extensive districts to the south 
and south-east had been discovered and settled. The 
boundaries of settlement to the north had been extended 
for a distance of nearly two hundred miles. Much new 
land had been broken up. Large importations of horses- 
and cattle had been made. New manufactures and arts 
had been introduced, including the successful smelling 
of load and copper orcH. In llie mining operations of 
tli(^ young colony great HtridoH had been made. To- 
wards the end of 1 845, in the space of a few weeks, 1 ,i:(M^ 
tons of copper liad been shipped. In six months 
about £50,00() had been paid, chiefly for mineral land 
by f)arties in the province, exclusive of £2(),()()() paid in 
London. The circulation of the banks more than 
(loul>l(d. It averaged less than £1(),0(K) in 1843. In 
1845 it was about £21,000. The deposits largely in- 
creased, (/onfidence had been (U)mpletely restored. 
Everything was full of life and promise. The (Jovern- 
m<»nt were (engaged in forming and improving roads and 
bridges on important lines of communication. The 
value of tlu^ exports for the year was £148,000. The 
I)rosperity that the colony now enjoyed is not to be 
attributed merely to the discovery of mineral wealth, 
but largely to (Governor (irey's policy. This is seen in 
the fac^t that when he took th<! reins of Government 
then^ were only 6,722 acres under (cultivation, when he 
left the.(!olony then* were 26,218 acres under cultivation. 
While the vahw of mineral ex\^oYtH {or 1845 was only a 
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little over £19,000, that of wool was over £72,000. The 
*' South Australian," one of the pioneer papers, stated 
that in 1841 (the year when Captain Grey arrived) the 
value of grain exported amounted to only £1,066. In 
1845 (the year that Governor Grey left) grain was ex- 
ported to the value of £22,442. 

In the early part of his administration Governor 
Grey had been bitterly assailed and abused. When the 
time came for him to say farewell the whole colony sang 
his praises. The *' Register," that had sat in severe 
judgment upon him said : — '*For the talent of promptly 
meeting financial difficulties; for the firmness that will 
soon make a set of imbeciles or encroaching officials feel 
that they have at length a master mind to deal with, 
we give Captain Grey credit, as well for legislative capa- 
city and cool determination." 

The following statistics for 1845 are taken from 
State records : — 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Exports 

Minerals 

Acres under Cultivation 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Horses 

Population in Adelaide 

Public houses 

Manufactories 

Rainfall 

After Governor Grey had left, his successor (Go- 
vernor Robe) stated to the Council that the value of 
exports for three years were as follows : — 

In 1843 £81,000 

In 1844 95,000 

In 1845 148,000* 

♦A little more thant ten years previously the London 
"Times" had ridiculed the idea ot exporlH trorcv Vcv'i \>xq.^^^<^^ 
colony to Engrland. 



22,390 

£36,182 

32,099 

148,459 

19,018 

26,218 

480,669 

26,146 

1,044 

7,413 

85 

81 

18.83 
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Shortly after Oovomor Grey had left John HtephenH, 
the able editor of the ** RegiMter/' gave a glowing ac^c^ount 
of the condition of the colony. Said he : ** The [Kipij- 
lation waM rapidly growing, work wa« plentiful, and 
wagfw good. The appearance of the c^omfieldH hut- 
paHHcd anything that had been witneiMed in South Auh- 
tralia. The time had gone by when Home of the fintt 
tettlera had imported flour at £1()0 iKsrton, and when a 
careworn country consumer decerned it a moHt imiK)rtaiit 
Hcrvice to be Huppliod by hiH town friendH with a ti*ni- 
prirary dole of flour at one Hhilling a pound. The 
KcttlerH were able to nhip about £5,(J(K) worth of Hour 
to the Cape of Good Hope in one vchmJ. TIiIh in addi- 
tion to other HhipmentH to other partH of the globe. 
Valuable harborH, heretofore MUHiM^ctc^d rather than 
known to exiHt, had beon Hubje(;trd to (;areful examiiin- 
tion and Hurvey. The painful Heanon of privation of 
fruit had gone by. Butcihen)* meat and poultry the 
HettlerH enjoy(»d in ample Kuflfi<!iency." He wound up 
thJH glowing deHr^ription by Haying that of the* colony 
(only a fow ycuirn of ag<;) it might be naid : The HonH iin; 
an '' plantH grown up in their youth ** the; daughteiH uns 
** potJHhed afUir the Hirnilitudc of a |mhu;e "; tln^ **ganHTH 
are full, affording all manner of Htore "; the Hheop iire 
"' bringing fryrih ihouHandn and t<^nH of thounandH '': the; 
'* oxen arc Hirong to labor;** in i\w Htre<ftH then* in 
*' no (Mmiplainirig **; and with pro)H*r joy and humility 
we may nHHcrl t>he hafipincHH r)f a p<^opt(f who *' an* in 
hucjIi a (!aHC !" 

(/lr>vcrnor (Irfy Mi ih<! (U)lony on October 20, iHio, 
to adminiHt/<;r the (iir)vornment in New Zealand at a nioHt 
(critical time. AfieT a " H)>lendid eare^ir " he died in 
the Old Land in 1898, about eighty-nix yearH of age, 
and waH buried in St. Paurs (Cathedral, London. 

Speaking ot Sir (;leorgc (irey, nearly fifty yearn after 
hiH departure, the late Sir He,nry Ayern Kaid : ** Ah an 
old eoloiiiMt, and a (;itizen of more than fifty yenrn, he 
knew how mxivh South AuHiralia waH indebted to Sir 
Ihuir^ii (imy. He had lived in the? colony during the 
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whole of Sir George Grey's administration; in fact, he 
was in the colony before that gentleman, and knew what 
a deplorable state it was in. Sir George's task was of a 
severe character. For four and a-half years he stood 
to his guns, and great were the changes that he made. 
"Sir George was about the best hated man in Australia, 
but he had the happiness of finding, before he left, that 
those who were loudest in their denunciation turned 
round, and had the courage to acknowledge how much 
they were indebted to him for his excellent service." 

After Sir George Grey had been absent from South 
Australia nearly fifty years he revisited it on his seventy- 
ninth birthday. A warm welcome was given him. 
Hundreds of citizens lined the terraces and streets. 
They cheered the grand old man as he once more trod 
the streets of the city. What a change ! As a vigorous 
young man, nearly fifty years before, he had left the 
primitive settlement. A great battle had been fought 
and a victory won. As the young administrator sailed 
away from our shores he felt that he had done his duty, 
and had faith in the future of the colony. Now, as an 
old man, grey in the service of the Empire, he returned 
to see his expectations more than realised. They put 
him in a carriage and drove him through the streets 
in triumph. It was in the cemetery of this city that his 
only child — a son — was buried. Speaking of this visit, 
one of his biographers said : " As he looked upon the 
handsome buildings, the beautiful gardens, the whole 
arspect of the town — familiar, yet so changed — as he 
breathed the invigorating air and rejoiced in the peculiar 
glory of the blue skies, what wonder that his heart was 
overflowing with emotion, that his brain was dizzy. 
He said that he felt like a man who was dreaming, as 
though the glowing scenes were glorified visions, sug- 
gested by the memories of the past, which would pre- 
sently fade away." On another occasion he desciibed 
his feelings as similar to those of a man who had been 
dead for fifty years and then had come to life, and had 
revisited the scenes of his youth. "l^ve^ \.oc^^ "Ocsfe 
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sapient old warrior to the Town Hall. The self-reliant, 
self-contained, and determined spirit was overcome with 
emotion. Said he : " I can scarcely realise the fact 
that this is the Adelaide of old, and that I am actually 
here. The scene swims before me. Therefore do not 
ask me to say more." He sat down with his eyes full of 
tears. 

Let English-speaking people everywhere ponder 
this grand old man's testimony. Said he : " It was a 
(jomfort to me in trying hours to feel that I was working 
acjcording to the way of my Maker so far as I could com- 
j)r(*h(5nd it .... I have always been supported 
by the hvYiai in God's goodness as manifested to me. 
My judgment is that man cannot prosper if he falls from 
faith — by which I mean trust in a Supreme Being." 

It was during Governor Grey's time that one of the 
most honored and beloved of the pioneers passed away. 
Tliis was the first Colonial (Jhaplain, the Rev. Charles B. 
Howard. The affairs of Trinity ('hurch were in a 
troubled state when he died, and this lay heavily upon his 
mind. Said he to a friend : '* What I have done I 
have (\()\u' in (U)(Vh cause; I must leave it to Him." 
Kxcf^pt wh(!n under the influence of fever his time was 
spent in singing, offering extemj)orary prayers, or re- 
peating his favorite hymn, " Again the Sacred Day of 
Rest RfturnH." To a friend who enquired whether 
he had a w(*ll-gr(>und(*d hope i he replied, '* Yes; firmer 
than ever, through Jesus (lirist our Lord, through Whom 
aloiK! poor Hinners (;an hope for salvation." 

There was loud lamentation at his death and burial. 
He hf'd f)e(»n with the f)ioneers through all their troubles. 
Their joys and sorrows had been his. High and low, 
youn;^ and old w(?f)t. H(» was but thirty-six years of 
aL^e when he died. They laid the body to rest in the 
West-terrace (VrnetcTy on Saturday, July 22, 1845. 

.VoTK. It was in the (»arly part of Governor (irey'w 

term that the e()h)ny reached its lowest level. This 

HOf'tnH to ha n fitting place \u v^xvi' Ww subntancc* of '* A 
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Letter from a Gentleman in Adelaide " which appeared 
in " The London Times." It was dated January 19th, 
1842. The writer was evidently a fair-minded and 
observant critic. He said that the colonists were ex- 
periencing the height of summer, the thermometer stand- 
ing sometimes as high as 110 degrees in the shade; but 
the writer did not find the heat oppressive; it agreed 
with Europeans wonderfully well; and on the whole he 
considered the cUmate delightful. The fineness and 
salubrity of the cUmate, added to the beauty of the 
country and its fertiUty, made it a desirable place to 
live in. He went on to afiirm that when the EngUsh 
had been settled in South AustraUa for half a century, 
and had their roads and bridges made, together with 
other essentials of civihzation, he thought that the colony 
would be one of the most dehghtful places in the world. 
He then passed from the chmate to social conditions, 
and had a different story to tell. The fine colony seemed 
likely to be abandoned, and would, perhaps, be really 
so if it were not that those who had property in it were 
tied to it, and others were too poor to pay the expenses 
of removal. The harvest had been gathered in and the 
alieep had been shorn, but this had only enabled the 
settlers to hft up their heade and get a Uttle breath; it 
had produced no good effects that were permanent. 
The reason was that the produce was not commensurate 
with the needs of the settlers. Although the harvest 
had been bountiful hundreds were pining in want, and 
were in the extreme of destitution. The writer then 
undertook to trace the difficulties of the colony to their 
source. A very important matter. He stated that 
the settlement had been in existence five years, and that 
he would sketch the events of that period. He began 
with the arrival of Governor Hindmarsh and the tem- 
porary settlement of the immigrants on the banks of 
the Torrens. The site of the town not having been 
fixed nor surveyed had led to a great loss of time and 
money. In 1837 and 1838 immigrants arrived in great 
numbers, bringing land orders with theixi,bw\j\\v^ ^^yn^-^^ 
not being completed they could not aetWe oxv Wx^V^^' 
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The coni4equen(^ wm that they settled in Adelaide, nnd 
became Mhopkeepeiti instead of farmers. While waiting 
for their land some spent all their money. Then in 
1930 there came a rise in land values, which was really 
fictitious — the land was never worth the pric<5 put upon 
it. The writer attributes! the principal cause of the 
settlers troubles to the inflaUsd value of land. Roth 
town and rural lands were let out at extravagant valuer, 
and the unfortunate leaseholders were almost ruim^l. 
It was a common 0(H;urrence for a tenant to give up all 
the improvements whic^h he had made, even the house 
whi(;li he had built, on the condition that the landowner 
would take the learn; off his hands. The colonists spent 
thn;e years without doing anything to k(M;p th(^niw4ves. 
Tluty had not tilled the land, nor follower! pastoral pur* 
Muits. Money, owing to the constant influx of (capital, 
by the arrival of immigrants, had bc^sn plentiful; the 
<;olonists had lived fre<;ly, and wages were so high that 
the price of provisions had not iM^tn thought of; hut ns 
the r^olonist^ produced nothing the money whs leaving 
♦South Australian shores daily to pay for the rieccHHarifH 
<»f life. ThcHc were inifiort^^d from Hobart Town nnd 
from Sydney. A great deal of money was spc^rit in malt 
li(|uors and spirits; of these a great quantity was drunk; 
money w(!rit to Manila and the West Inclies for figarH and 
iohfU'-co. Said the writ^^^r : Some future hiHtorian will 
have to nay of us ** truly we are a nation of drinkeiH and 
smokers/* All the money not absurdly invested in raHli 
spe(Milaiion in land went out of the (;olony for other 
purfioseH. To (5rown all Oovernor (lawler's billH (who 
<lid everything on a grand scale) eame bar^k dishonoreil. 
The writ^'r stated that he arrived in Adelaide in IS4I. 
Affairs w(tre in a bad state then, and they had been 
growing worse vvrry day sinee. The only bright fea- 
ture was that the harvest whic^h had just been gathered 
in proved the Hoil to be ex<;ellent; she«*p and cattle were 
inc^reasing rapidly, and provisions had been redueed in 
priee. ** But-/' the writer said, *' there iH no money in 
i)w /ajjotiy/* It had all gone to pay for three or four 
J'ffarn pnfv'tHumH, consumed " >w\\\W. \\\\» \\\^\\^\VsV^v^^^>^ V^^*^^ 
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in idleness." The colonists, without exception of rank 
or class, were completely paralysed by the sudden transi-^ 
tion from a state of apparent prosperity to one of 
absolute prostration. " To add to our difficulties," the 
writer said, " our new Governor (Captain Grey) arrives 
with very limited powers, and he does not bring with 
him the money to pay Colonel Gawler's bills." The 
" bills are not paid to this day." Affairs being in so 
depressed a state, farmers and others were not able to 
pay laborers if they hired them, and so many as two 
thousand, out of a population of fifteen thousand, were 
receiving relief from the Government. Well might the 
writer add : " This is a sad state of things." The 
Grovemor ground down the poor men terribly. He paid 
laboring men, working ten hours a day, with the thermo- 
meter at 100 or 110 degrees in the shade, fifteen pence 
per day, without rations or lodgings. There was 
another trouble : the immigrants brought to South 
AustraHa by the Emigration Fund were fast leavmg the 
new settlement. Every vessel from Port Adelaide was 
<5rowded with them. New Zealand was the favorite 
place of retreat. No less than five vessels were running 
between Port Adelaide and New Zealand. " Thus," 
the writer said, " I have attempted to sketch the pre- 
sent state of things, but if I were to attempt a prognostic 
for the year on which we have just entered I confess, 
that I have no sufficient data for very confident predic- 
tions." He thought that those possessed of sheep and 
cattle could not fail to do well. Those following agri- 
cultural pursuits might do well, and certainly would do 
so if they could produce com for exportation. The 
more the writer saw of the colony the more was he im- 
pressed with its uniqueness. South AustraHa possessed 
this peculiar excellence : it presented fewer difficulties 
in the way of settKng in it than were to be found in most 
countries. No more laborers should come to it in its 
present condition, and no people without money. 

A little later " A Gentleman in Adelaide" n^oV^ Vq 
"The London Times ^^ again. TYiia \etlet, \,oo^V'a» 
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'Considerable historical value. He stated that it was 
nearly three months since a vessel had arrived from 
England, consequently the immigrants were without 
any letters, and the Governor without any definite in- 
structions from the Colonial Secretary, though intelli- 
gence was looked for with intense anxiety, as poverty, 
-discontent, and actual starvation existed among many 
hitherto prosperous colonists. Capital was the only 
iihing wanted to develop the resources of the colony. 
The colony could be compared to a rich mine. As some 
•outlay, risk, and some expense must be incurred before 
the ore could be brought from the bowels of the earth, 
so labor and money must be spent by a people who go 
forth " to make war with the desert," to subdue the 
-earth, and to cultivate it. He told how Governor 
Grey, " no doubt acting under instructions," was pur- 
:suing a course diametrically opposite to that pursued 
by Governor Gawler. Whether right or wrong, it was 
too sudden a change for the small community to bear. 
As a consequence the Government was obUged to sup- 
port many laborers and mechanics " as paupers " who 
were previously in full employment. The Governor 
had amalgamated officers, reduced salaries, discharged 
clerks, messengers, and laborers from every department. 
All the evils in the colony were not to be attributed to 
the change in the Government, to the Commissioners in 
England, nor to Governor Gawler. Nothing worth 
mentioning in the way of agriculture had been done till 
the last year (1841). The writer put the pertinent 
question : " Whose fault is this V Was it the colo- 
nists ? He went on to say : " Let me ask : Could it be 
expected that the settlers would commence while wages 
were so high ? Immigration kept pouring in upon us, 
and yet the increase of population seemed but to increase 
the rate of wages." (*) 

The high rate of wages led to a state of great pro- 
fusion and luxurj^ among the working classes, and this, 

*Tho explanation was that the people wore living on their 
capital which was soon eatfttv \ip, lYvcu apparent prosperity 
/;ave way to poverty. 
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with the purchase of all the necessaries of lite outside 
the colony, turned the tide completely against the 
settlers. The circulating capital of the colony became 
absorbed, and the crisis came. Many causes, beyond 
the control of the Government or the colonists, that 
•could not be foreseen, nor guarded against, materially 
aided in bringing about the distress. The writer thought 
that the colonists could boldly claim, and were entitled 
to the sympathy and support of the Home Government. 
The state of the colony was a perfect anomaly. In 
the midst of plenty the settlers were almost starving. 
They could not complain of a sterile soil, nor bhghting 
seasons; no, the soil was fertile, the seasons fruitful, and 
the climate genial. The crops generally had more than 
answered the expectations of the settlers and the flocks 
and herds had greatly increased. " Here is a country," 
the writer said, " beautifully fertile, and capable of 
abundant gifts for the plough, the fleece, and the vine; 
for horses, cattle, and sheep, yet the colony is in a state 
of bankruptcy. All is darkened and negatived. . . . 
for the want of money." Meanwhile the conduct of the 
Home Government added to the settlers trouble. 
^'They undertook to work a cure for the evils of our 
system; a struggle for power ensues; and we become the 
subject of the most cruel neglect." The Governor re- 
mained without his long-looked-for despatches, and the 
hopes raised by the resolutions of the House of Commons 
were deferred till the hearts of the settlers were sick. 
Said the writer: " If the debts due on account of the 
colony are to be paid, why not pay them, and save our 
credit and good name ?" Governor Grey's bills would 
never need have been drawn but for the non-payment of 
his predecessors in the first instance. The writer 
added : " The neighboring colonies are in much the same 
predicament as ourselves, but not to the same extent. 
I have still, as I ever had, a great attachment to the 
colony. The good land is not extensive, not one-fourth 
of the colony is available, as far as we are at present 
acquainted with it, though I have no do\x\i\j ^u\v^\. xs\^xc^ 
^ood patches will be discovered as \t 1oecoTCie» i\vt\}cvBt 



CHAPTER XI. 



Struggles for Political Freedom. 

The first four Governors appointed by the Crown 
were officers in the army or the navy. The Imperial 
authorities must have taken it for granted that men 
who could rule soldiers could rule free men. But such 
does not always follow. Communities cannot be ruled 
in the same way as armies. He who attempts to do so 
must fail. The Duke of Wellington was " a man of 
authority, having soldiers under him," he could say to 
one "Go, and he goeth;" to another " Come, and he 
Cometh "; he was a born military administrator, but 
failed as a ruler of free men. The general and the 
statesman move in different spheres. 

The fourth Governor of the young Province of 
South AustraUa was Major Robe, of the Royal Irish 
Fusihers. At the time of his appointment he was 
occupying a military position at Gibraltar. He arrived 
by the " Elphinstone " on October 14th, 1846. 

No doubt Major Robe was an excellent military 
officer, he could demand obedience, and exercise dis- 
cipline, but he knew very little of the art of " govern- 
ing " men. Perhaps no Governor felt more truly 
than he the " uneasiness of the head that wears the 
crown !" 

Soon after his arrival, John Stephens, editor of the 
leading pioneer paper, wrote of him as follows : — 
" Whilst we both deplore and deprecate the ignorant, 
ill-natured bearing of the man to whose care the destinies 
of this rich and rising colony are for the moment con- 
fided, we can scarcely find language strong enough, to 
express our detestation of the princvpXe^ -v^Kvdt^ ^cjsiS^ 
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induce a miniHter of the Briiiifh Crown to impoHo upon 
an already tfuffieiontly IH-uhchI community aM i\mr 
Oovornor one whoHo mannoni and underntandin^ mit^m 
rather to (|ualify him for the office of a martinet, than 
for the representative of the brif^ht and friendly lady 
ivho now fillH the throne of Oreat Britain/' 

The reader mUHt not take all UiIh wtriouMly. Verhapn 
the editor of the leading pajwr of the young colony wan 
unwell. All the (iovernorn came in for some degn^) of 
severe criticiHm. Hpeaking of (Governor Robe the Hon. 
B. T. FinniHH (who knew him well) naid: '*He wrh a 
blunt, honcHt Moldi(;r, not pre)Hmm!HMing in hiH maruu^r, 
but under this exterior he pOHHCHm^d a warm and amiable 
nature, and real ability in the requirementH of bin prr)- 
fcHHion, though he waH not vcirm^d in the artH of per- 
HuaHion and oratory, and had Htudied littk; the man^li of 
liberal opinions in civil govemmc^nt. He was, at the 
same time, a high chtirchman and t<N)k no pains to con- 
ceal it, or U) conciliate the NonconforniiHtH as (Governor 
(»n\y liiwl (lone." Sir Samuel Davenport, one of the 
moHt worthy of our (HoneerH, writing to the author said : 
'Mjolonel Kobe in liiniHcIf was an eminently kind nnd 
honorable mafi/' Sir Sarnu(;l, who Haw the Hoeial as 
wc^ll liH the ofTi(!ial mdc; of the (fovernor's (character, was 
in a poHition to Hpeak with authority. 

Making every allowan(!e for the t^^ndenc^v of human 
nature Ui find fault, the faet rernairiH that (aovernor 
Kobe waH unpofMilar, and (;onUrnied ho to thi^ encl of hJH 
term. Ah a private gentleman bin demeanour was all 
that one (;ould denire, but an a (Yown oHicial he wan tof» 
auHt/<^re and magiHt.(?rial. He tried to govern a body 
of free, men mu(;|i on the name principlen that oflicerH 
govern armieH. 1h it any wonder t/hat he failed ( 

On one iuuuiHum he, charged the non-of!ieial nienilNTH 
(»f the (!ouneil with '* dinlionorable (!r»nduet.'' 1'lieie 
wan a Hf:ene. (!aptain Hagot anked that th(; Htatenient 
MhoukI be withdrawn. Ilin Kxeellency said that lie 
had uwul the f)hraH(* lulvm-tWy, and wouki do ho again. 
77i/; (!fftin('il adjf>urned, au(\ \W. iViwiTiuir had time to 
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•consider the position. On the next occasion when the 
Council met he made an explanation. It was to the 
•effect that he had used the term hastily, but he would 
be willing to supply any other term, equally applicable^ 
which might suggest itself to honorable members. He 
would most fully and unequivocally withdraw the ex- 
pression, leaving it to each honorable member to supply 
the blank according to the dictates of his own heart. 
This somewhat clever ruse did not satisfy Major O'Hal- 
loran, who was also an Irishman. He rose " with 
much warmth " and demanded " a full, complete, and 
unconditional retractation of the expression which had 
been made use of by His Excellency," stating that 
'* nothing less would satisfy him as a gentleman, as a 
soldier like His Excellency, and one who held his place 
at the Council table as representing his Sovereign and 
the colonists. The insult had been pubUcly made, and 
he demanded a full, public, and unconditional retracta- 
tion. He trusted that His Excellency, as a gentleman 
and a soldier, belonging to the same profession in life 
as himself, having committed an error, would make the 
retractation that he had demanded." After a further 
•explanation by the Governor the storm subsided; but 
these political breaches and recriminations leave a 
sting. 

It fell to Governor Robe's lot to introduce some 
unwelcome legislation. Great mineral wealth had been 
discovered in the colony. The Imperial Government 
wished to lay some of this under tribute. Governor 
Robe was simply an instrument in their hands — a ser- 
vant of the Crown. He had to do as he was bid. A 
Bill was introduced into the Council that gave great 
offence. It dealt with the reservation of minerals and 
imposition of royalties. The objectionable clauses in 
the proposed Bill were : — 

" On all waste lands of the Crown hereafter to be 
alienated . . . there will be reserved to Her Majesty 
one-fifteenth of aU metal and ores lying upon, in, or 
under such lands, payable in kind at lY^e luowXXi o'ii 'Osvfc 
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pit. Hhafi, galh^ry, or quarry from which they may he 
raiHrd. ... A right of free acccm to all minnt hy 
duly appointed Nervants of the Crown. ... A right 
to Hflwt, for fnn^ occupancy, a i^ortion of land not ex- 
ciMfding (mo quarter of an acre, near the mouth of 
every pit, Hhaft, gallery, or (|uarry for a remidenc^e or 
Mtore for Mueh jH^rHon oh may he appointed to receive tin* 
Qtieen*N ducH .... I^nd in general to he nold aii 
heret<7fore, but with the renervation already stat^l." 

TltcHc propodab aroum^d a Htorm of indignati(»ti. 
The public |ireHH reprew^nted them bh ** an arbitrary 
impoHt on the mineral wealth of the colony, laid on in a 
manner altogether no illegal and unprcM^edented that 
unqualified and united reniHtatuie U} it bcHUimeH the 
abHolut<^ duty on the part of all the (u»loniHtH.*' *' The 
qucHtion,*' Haid the prcHft, ** at the prewnit moment Ih not 
whether a tax Ufion minerals raimnl frcmi the niineH in 
th(^ ])rc)vince Ih a tax Huch clh the (U)lonial legiHlnture 
rniKlit iinpoHc, and the mine proprietorH be fnirly cnllcd 
upon U) pay; the main t>oint Ih: IIrh tin* Crown powrr 
t'O innke reHervatic»nH in the Hale of waHte landH within the 
e(»lniiy Have tlione exprennly anthorJHed by tlie Lanci 
Salf'H Ad r* Two If^ading Holicit(»rH in tlift old country 
Hiiid '' Yen/' Thin the (uilonJHtH dinputed. One diffi- 
culty wan that riuich land had been Hold under the 
cxiHtin^ Act. and mine^ had beefi opened up. The 
proponed leginiation wan regarded iih making an invidiouH 
(lint iiict ion. Not only ho but the emigrantn had come 
tf» the colony with the dintinct underHtanding that then* 
WMH 1o be no rcHcrvation of mineralH; and, rnont than thin, 
the |M'c»poHnl t(» rcMM've a bhx'k of land near the pit*H 
mouth for ii rcnidencc (»r Ht«»re for the officer who wnH 
** lo receive the Quecii*H duen '' wan l(»oked upon an nn 
unwarranted att^^mpt at enpionage. 

It munt be underHtfUKl that the royaltien were to 
be applied to the public nervice of tli(^ colony. 

An indignation meeting (»f the colonintH wan ealhHl. 
If' wa^ tlir numi mimerouH\y \\V\v\uU*<l meeting ever held 
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in the new province. The settlers assembled on a 
block of land at the comer of King William-street and 
North-terrace, somewhere near where the Bank of New 
South Wales now stands. Here a platform was erected. 

The first resolution was moved by James Hurtle 
Fisher. Said he :, " They had met to complain of 
■certain regulations made by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the Executive Council. By the Act, establishing 
the province, all land was declared open to purchase, 
without reservation, except for the purpose of roads and 
footpaths. The Commissioners issued a regulation 
that nothing either above or below the land would be 
reserved. Not only did they issue this regulation, but 
they followed it out by making sales under it, wbi(;h sales 
were followed by the issue of land grants which expressly 
conveyed all minerals to the purchaser." 

Edward Stephens, the pioneer banker, made a 
most vigorous speech. He affirmed ** Her Majesty 
never had, under that flag (pointing to the Royal Ensign 
that waved in the breeze at Government House) a more 
•devoted and loyal people. They had left the home of 
their fathers, but they were Britishers still. Ihey came 
hither to perpetuate her institutions, to introduce and 
venerate her laws, to share her privileges, to be governed 
by her wisdom, to link their destinies to hers, but they 
came also to enjoy her freedom. Tliey went forth alone, 
and unaided by the Parent State to a land whose exist- 
ence was almost unknown to extend the boundaries of 
her empire, and by their energies, their industry, and 
their capital to add another flourishing province to her 
dominions. Did England, out of her Treasury assist 
them ? Did she give to their departure pomp or cir- 
cumstance ? No. They crossed the wide waste of 
waters in humility, but with fixity of purpose; in peace, 
but with fervency of hope; to make for themselves a 
home, and to found an empire in the wilderness. Not 
one shilling did England contribute. Nay, more, let 
it not be forgotten that before she Huftet^iA. W\^xsv V^ v>^\, 
her shores she compelled them to \eave \^e\v\Tv^ V^^^^Vj 
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thousand pledges in the shape of so many pounds sterling 
that they should not be a burden upon the Parent State.* 
English statesmen conveyed the land to us in fee simple. 
We discover its riches and they turn round and say, 
' We'll trouble you for that back again.' True, you 
have gone from one end of the world to another on an 
adventure which might have proved ruinous; true, you 
have turned the desert into a garden; true, you have 
planted and sown in sorrow, and expended life's best 
energies in your enterprise; but what of that ? Ah 1 
What of that ? says my Lord Stanley. True, you have 
faithfully fulfilled your pledge, but we will not fulfil 
ours; and now, by a coup de main he wrests from South 
Australia its distinctive character as a colony. If there 
was one duty (if duty it could be called) more hateful 
than another it was that of a Government spy; but not 
only were they to have the spy, but a quarter of an acre 
was to be reserved (for the spy) at the mouth of each 
pit. This he would say : that if a hireling was to be 
planted in the way proposed he should be aHtonished if 
he remained always at the pifs mouths 

After the speeches a petition to the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons against the proposed legisla- 
tion was adopted and signed. 

Previous to this meeting another had l;een held at 
which a petition had been adopted for presentation to 
the Queen. Major O'Halloran, as Chairman of that 
meeting, was to present it to the Governor. It con- 
tained the names of some of the most influential settlers. 
The deputation journeyed to Government House, and 
re({uested an audience with the Governor. They were 
received in the drawing-room by the private secretary. 
His Excellency entered. All bowed. Ihe Governor's 
response was a slight careless half-nod. Said Major 
O'Hallokan, "May it pleast^ your Excellency— As 



•In tlu* WiiW <»f hlH oratory In? f«>rarot tliat whon tlic 
Province wiih nearly wro<.*k«'d KuBland advanced the money to 
Jneot the- iiabllltlcs. 
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Chairman of the late public meeting it devolves upon me 
to present to your Excellency the memorial then adopted^ 
as also to request you to transmit to Her Majesty the 
address of the colonists, for, although the grattfying 
inteUigence has reached us that Lord Stanley's offensive 
Waste Lands Bill has not received the sanction of the 
House of Commons, it has been deemed no less desirable 
that Her Majesty should be made acquainted with the 
feelings of the colonists." 

His Excellency (with shght impatience) — " Then 
I am to understand that this is a deputation from the 
public meeting of the 13th ?" 

Major O'Halloran — " Yes, sir. With your 
permission I will first read the memorial to your Excel- 
lency." 

His Excellency — " If you please." 

The substance of the memorial was that " in order 
to afford the colonists the opportunity of obtaining 
relief from the oppressive measure of which they com- 
plained (the imposition of royalties) His Excellency 
would suspend or defer the operation of that measure 
within the province until an appeal had been made to 
the Queen for protection." 

His Excellency (in cold, caustic tones) — " Your 
memorial stigmatises as oppressive certain proposed 
measures of the Queen's Government having reference 
to Her Majesty's waste lands in this part of her 
dominions, and you request me, in the event of those 
measures having actually passed the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to interpose such authority as may be confided 
to me in order to frustrate, for a period, the intentions 
of the Queen and Parhament. It is barely consistent 
with common sense to imagine that such a large discre- 
tion would in any case be confided to a local Governor 
of so distant a possession of the Crown, and you make 
this request at a time when it is a matter of pubHc 
notoriety that the measures of which you Q,cyKC^\»xss. 
have not met the sanction of the Im^peiAsX^^^'^^^^we^ 
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Unili^r Mif'Nii rirviimHiiitwim you will not Ihi Nurpriwi^l hI 
my <hi<!lininK to k'vo mmv oilii;r ntiily to your iiM'tiioriiil 
than iiti iiNMuriitHM? itiiii I will at all ilttum Uh4 n |fl<«H^UH^ 
ifi iN'itiK iiifulii ilHf UK^Iiurii of iriitiMiniitinKi f<*i' pi'*- 
mmiiiiUiu U) ihi^ QiUHm, i\u*> dutiful ntiil loyal |M*tilioiiH 
ami iuUli'i*Hmm wliic^h \U*r MaiiiMty*N nuI»jh{<h in tliJN 
provitHui may JiiNin^ to Uayi^ laiil at tlii^ foot of tlii^ 
throlM^** 

TliiM Htu(lii'<l, onuailar, i'tmiUm'tHulUiii, and fiia^iM- 
t^trial uiU*niiu'v. muMt liav<^ takiMi tlu^ liumiiiatwl d('|fulii' 
tion by HU^|lnMl^ HiMtory tUnm not nay wIiHImt or not 
tlii^v tvitvtiUHl hiw.kwnrtlH. T\w.y witniln«w, and jilii-r 
ii'avin^ tlir iinnfinittN of (iovH'umHit llouw a halt wnn 
i'.all<f<l, and tlui Nta|<^iii'fid difputation, liavini^ Hlij/lilly 
{'(•(•ovitn^d, a^ain rifful tlii^ im|MfnouN ^uhi'miitdiiid 
i'«ply. 

JouN Htki'UKNH, tlu) brilliant i^litor of thi* **<Mi' 
Ht'Ty/fr ** (whom wi^ lM«li<fVii wan om^ of flu* df*|iutiitioii^. 
Hiiid ; '* IIIh KxrvWi'wy tv.tu\ Win h\}iuH'\\ in n lU'ttt imd 
4^111 phut ic torif. I'ftrhapM w«^ t'tiii luinlly (U*i'.in\tf it 
lii^tt,i*r than hy Hfiyirif^ that it wan pn'rin^'ly in thr i-.|iiiii 
of thf wordH. Ill* n^mindi'd um (if Home nuin dl ujo 
riLptjiin of tJH' old Hchool addn*HHinf(a nnitinouNcn'w uhd 
had h\i/,twi\ II round robin, and whofn hii wiut diMnii-.'firi;/; 
Ut tlii'irdiity with a hint that th(*y Mhould be thiinldnl h<r 
hiul not iit'0|>|N*d thi'ir |/;ro^/* 

rhJH I'iminmtanci' hm/yfnin afioth<'r cpiHodi* m th*- 
luiniiniMt ration of Major KoIm'. Kofni* of tin' h'luhn^ 
''oJoniMtH wn\U*.i\ upon him with a fH^jtion aHkinp; tbfil. 
Ht.atir aid to r<'li|/,ion miprht hi* d^^layi'd. Afti'i tin* 
pittit.ion had b('<*n r<'ad he nimply Maid ; *Wi«'ntli'ni<'n. I 
havi* no n'ply to make/* and bowfd thi*m out, 

'V\ir i'lthi. H*adin(( of thi' Koyaltii'M Hill whm niovi-d 
on ScplcnibiT '10, lH40. ffoiiN Moiii'U K/rr naid tliiit hr 
niiiMt riHi* to o)i|)ONo th<* Hill at thi» early Hla^^i*. ifr Uiio 
«|uit«« aware that in no doinp; he wiih adopting; a no\e| 
i'ourrc^ 

7V//f rVii/).\uii Siv'UK/vwA (M(\v<l M. Munily) 
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interrupted. " He rose on a point of order. He did 
not see what right honorable members had to speak on 
the first reading of a Bill." 

John Morphett (continuing) — " In this instance 
his objections to the Bill were so strong that he thought 
himself bound to oppose it in every way, and at eveiy 
stage." 

The Bill was read a first time, and ordered to be read 
the second time on the following Friday. Tlie day 
came. The Advocate-General (WilUam Smillie) 
moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Again John Morphett rose. " He must oppose it. 
He denied the authority of the Secretary of the State, 
or the Queen herself, to resume rights wliich had been 
solemnly ceded when the Bill was passed estabUshing 
the colony. The Royalty Bill was an unjust Act. and 
an inquisitorial one." 

Major O'Halloran, Captain Bagot, and Samuel 
Davenport took up the same position. 

When the Council divided the Governor announced 
that the amendment moved by Mr. Morphett had been 
lost, and the second reading of the Bill was carried 
(carried on the casting vote of the Governor). Then 
there was a scene. Instantly the four non-official 
members one after another rose ; bowed to the Governor, 
and then walked out. The Strangers' Galleiy was 
crowded. There were cries of " Bravo !" The 
Crovemor, for a moment, was non-plussed. He said 
a few words to some of his officials; looked at the vacant 
seats. There was no quorum. The business of the 
small communitv was at a standstill He then said — 
" The Council stands adjourned." 

When the Council next met the Governor had a rod 
in pickle for the protesting members. 

The Advocate-General moved that the Council 
should go into Committee on the Bill. 

Governor Robe rose. Said he *. " M^^t W^ \«v- 
f ortunate occurrence of last Friday Yve l\\ow^\* *\V yy^i^ 
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to 8€»cond the motion hiniMclf merely to give him an 
opportunity of expreHHing \m regret at the course the 
non-official meml)erH had thought fit to adopt. He 
had reason to believe that Mome of them at least were 
convinced that they had adopted an unconHtitutional 
mode of opposing the Government. By such a retire- 
ment, not leaving sufficient to form a quorum, the 
power of legislation was held in abeyance. It was very 
far from his disposition to deny them any lawful mode oif 
resisting a measure, but the course they had adopted 
was clearly at variance with the constitution of the 
Council. It was therefore his duty to give them the 
option'of again supporting the dignity and authority of 
the Crown." 

Up rose John Mobfhett to *' op[)ose the motion.** 
He stated that he must claim the power to use his own 
judgment, and to adopt that course best calculated to 
subscTvc the Interests of the colony and the Crown. It 
was for thai purpose, he conccMved, that th<^ Qu<*<*ii liiwl 
platted him then*. He oppoHcd the* motion, an he hr- 
lievcd the Bill to he inexpedient and unlawful. H<* 
claimed the right of retiring wh<*n he could not con- 
Hcientiously support any measure. He moved- " That 
it was inexpedient to go into Committee on the Bill for 
tluf eolletftion of royalties until Hin Kxcellcney tin- 
(iiovernrjr shall have r(»c<Mve(l frriui the Right Honorable 
the S(*eretary r>f the State* infonnation as to the fate of 
the Bill proposed to Ix* introduced by the Secretary 
of the State during the w^shions of IK40 into the Houj^e of 
ConinuinH." 

Samtki. OavkM'OUT wconded the amendment, and 
it waH supported by Caitaiv liACiOT and .Ma.kik O'Hal- 
i.okan. Said the Major : '' He eonHidered that hi* had 
done perfectly right in retiring, and should have lH*en 
a traitor to his adopted country had he dotie otherwise*. 
He had the authority of no Ickn a man than (ilovernor 
(irey for saying that the eourHC that he and the other 
iio/ior/ibJe members had adopted was constitutional. 
J/ef liiul liHkctd riovernor (ivev v/\vvv\ \\v» v\w\Ad dv\ in the 
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event of a measure being forced by the Government, and 
his answer was : " Retire from the room." 

The Advocate-General defended the action of the 
Governor in giving his casting vote in favor of the Bill. 
He condemned the action of the four members who had 
retired from the Council Chamber. Said he : " The 
dignity of the Crown required that tlie motion that he 
had moved should be carried." 

Again the members of the Council came to " the 
parting of the ways." The Governor and his three 
official nominees, representing the Crown, were pitted 
against the four non- official nominees, representing the 
people. The Council divided. John Morphett's 
amendment was lost — lost on the casting vote of the 
Governor. The motion was carried. 

It was a moment of great suspense. Great issues 
were trembUng in the balances. In the Strangers' Gal- 
lery there was breathless silence. Would the four 
dissenting members again retire ? After a pause 
Governor Robe rose. Said he : " Having vindicated 
the dignity of the Crown and asserted its right to insist 
upon the presence of its members, he had no hesitation 
in saying that he should, in deference to the strongly 
expressed opinion of all the non-official members, 
authorise the withdrawal of the Bill. At the same time 
he must repeat that he should on no occasion suffer 
members to absent themselves without permission." 

It was a delightful ending, for the time being, to a 
great difficulty. No doubt all parties in the Council 
and the colonists were much reUeved. It was a happy 
stroke of the stern old Governor's. There were loud 
cheers in the gallery which could not be suppressed, in 
the midst of which Major O'Halloran rose to thank His 
Excellency. 

Writing to the author fifty-four years after this 
historical event. Sir Samuel Davenport said : — " I knew 
nothing of the intention of the ot\\ei Tvo\\-o^'t^a\.\sse;«!ir 
hers, I knew only that to impose TO^^WXe^ q>w ^\5^^5^^ 
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lands was a distinct breach of faith on the terms under 
which (from the first) the British public had been 
specially induced to buy land in the colony, and so 
most earnestly had I informed the Governor that I 
could be no party to such enactment. The four non- 
official nominees rising and leaving at the same time, 
however, would not unnaturally induce in the mind of 
a military Grovemor the suspicion of a conspiracy, and I 
felt I should rather have sent in a resignation. How- 
ever, Governor Robe took complacently our individual 
subsequent explanations, and I concluded the proposal of 
royalties had come to the Governor as an order from 
England." 

In May, 1847, this unfortimate Bill cropped up 
again. The British Government requested the pay- 
ment of the royalties. The Adelaide Mining Company 
objected to the demand. Later on the case was tried 
before the Supreme Court, but Judge Cooper gave the 
verdict 'against the Crown. 

The division in the Council over the Royalty Bill 
demonstrated the need for some constitutional change. 
• The constitution of the Council was such that it brought 
the Crown into conflict with the people. Tlie four 
non-official members voted in the interests of the people; 
the Governor and the three official members represented 
the Crown; there was a deadlock to be decided bv the 
casting vote of the Governor. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Struggles for Religious Freedom. 

The pioneers came from a land in which there was 
an Established Church. It is not a matter of surprise 
that many desired to see such in South Australia. It 
was a Christian commonwealth that our fathers wished 
to build up, and it was the conviction of many of them 
that in order to do so the State, in a monetary sense, 
must support the Christian religion. There were 
others — good men and true — who looked upon the- 
Church and State as two distinct spheres, and who were 
wedded to what is known as the Voluntary Principle. 

Over this question the pioneers were divided into 
two factions, and the administration of Governor Robe 
will be ever memorable as the time when the question 
of State- aid versus the Voluntary Principle was brought 
to an issue. 

The first emigrant to utter a word of warning was. 
David McLaren. Before the colony had been founded 
eight months he published the following letter : — 

" We have an Episcopal Church, the worship of 
which is conducted by our excellent friend, Mr. Howard, 
who is deservedly popular. The Episcopal Church, we 
know, is the Established Church in England, but not in 
South Australia, and I have no hesitation in saying I 
trust it never will be. I trust we shall never see, in 
this our adopted country, any church by law estabHshed, 
but earnestly do I pray that here the true Church of 
Christ may prosper, and be extensively estabKshed in 
the hearts of a wilUng people." 

Some months after a correspondent, signing him»^\l 
" Churchman " revived the subject. T3l^ ^V^V^ *0w6K» 
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the Episcopal (liurol) in South Australia was by law 
established, and that an efFort would soon be made to 
grant, out of the colonial revenue, an annual sum for 
religious purposes generally, and for support of clergy- 
men of the Establishment. 

I^ater on there was a long discussion in the press on 
the Voluntary Principle. 

Governor Ciawler was an earnest C'hriiatian man. 
State-aid to religion powerfully appealed to liim. He 
did not think that the Voluntary Principle would be 
equal to the demands that would be made upon it. 
Unless the (Government, in some practical way, recog- 
nised the (Christian religion he failed to see that it was a 
Christian Government. He held that chaplains should 
be appointed by the State, and that land, for religious 
purposes, should be sold for five shillings per acre. These 
were merely suggestions. 

It will thus be seen thai, for a long time, the sub- 
jc(;t was Himmering in th(^ public; mind, but nothing 
<lefinite was dotw. There was park^ying between tlu? 
two oppoHite (;ain])H, but war \\in\ not be<;n actually 
d(Kriar<;(J. It n^inainc^d for (Governor Kobe voluntarily 
to take the initiative. ii(^ was tin; on<; man equal to 
the task. 'i'hough the h(^av(;n.s Hhould fall, and the 
(rlenuints melt with f(^rvent lutat, he would do what he 
eon(!eived to be his duty. 

On June 24, 1840, lie iutroducred the subject into 
the (!oun<!iI. Said \w : ** It would appear that South 
AuHtralia is the rnoHt b«w;kwar(l of all the colonies of the 
HritJsh Kmpire in providing, from its public revenues, 
for the means of worshipping that Being to whom we 
owe our (existence, and all tlu^ blessings we enjoy. i^*t 
it no longer Ix*/ a r(5proa(!h uj)on the (jlovernment of tin* 
provinces having (control over the public finances. The 
members of the Oliun^h of England, forming more than 
one-half of the entire po[)ulation, have lately re^eeived 
the benefit of two additional (rhrrgymen. . . . The 
clue apportioning of (JovornmeuV. vvu\ \v\\u\uv;tlie different 
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sects of professing Christians is a question of some 
difficulty, but it is not, I trust, insurmountable." 

Those who desired the Government grant imme- 
diately set to work. There was no delay. The day 
after the Governor's address John Morphett presented 
a petition to the Council asking for the grant in aid. It 
said : — 

" That your petitioners, while they rejoice in the 
present temporal prosperity of the colony, view, with 
feelings of painful apprehension, tjie great destitution 
of the means of moral instruction for the inhabitants of 
the province. 

" That while your petitioners fully appreciate and 
desire to see brought into general operation the Volun- 
tary Principle, they cannot close their minds to the fact 
that it has hitherto proved utterly inadequate to supply 
the destitution. 

" That your petitioners, therefore, humbly but 
earnestly pray your Excellency and honorable Council 
to take under your consideration this important sub- 
ject." 

The petition was very skilfully expressed. " While 
the petitioners desired to see brought into general opera- 
tion the Voluntary Principle," yet " they could not 
close their minds to the fact that it had proved utterly 
inadequate." They did not boldly ask that the grant 
should be given, but that " His Excellency and honor- 
able Council should take the important subject into 
consideration." 

Those opposed to the grant were not inactive. At 
once a meeting was held in the South Austrahan Com- 
pany's office. A memorial was drawn up and signed. 
The " Register " affirmed that of all the subjects 
" broached by the Governor the most dangerous and 
impracticable of all — worse a thousand times than the 
imposing of royalties — was State support to the clergy." 

At the next meeting of the Council a memorial 
against the grant was presented by Mb.. Skskc^^.^^^^^ 
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PORT. It was signed by all the Nonconformist ministers 
and l)y many of ttie immigrants. 

In presenting the petition Mr. Davenport delivered 
an able speech against the proposal. 

The subject of State-aid to religion is a most im- 
portant one. There are no questions on which men 
feel more deeply than religious ones. It will be most 
interesting to see how our pilgrim fathers dealt with 
this thorny question. The better — the more realistic 
plan — will be to give an epitome of the speeches. 

It was John Mobphbtt who led the party in favor of 
the grant. He moved : *' That His Excellency be re- 
quested to introduce into the estimates for the year 
1846 a sum .... which shall be available to the 
respective bodies of Christians." 

This was seconded by the Keoistbar-Generai. 
((-aptain Charles Sturt). 

Captain Baoot was opposed to the proposal. He 
would vote for the building of Mc^hools, and the temporary 
])ayinent of teacliers, but in thJH case he would stipulate 
that they sliould be distinct from religion. In Irelaiul 
lie had done all that he could to unite religion with in- 
struct ion, but experience had shown him that it eould 
not be done. 

The Colonial Sbcuibtahy (Alfred M. Mundy) was 
in favor of State-aid. The Voluntary Principle, he 
thought, would not be found in any place sufficient. 

Major O'Halloran considered that State-aid 
Hhould be given to all classes of Christians wilUng to 
receive it. 

The Advocatk-CIeneral (William Smillie) said he 
did not attack the Voluntary Principle; but if lie were 
aftk<Hl what he thought had been its effect here he 
should say at once that there was a great deficiency. 
Tlie ministei-fl were ill-paid. 

John Morphett's motion was carried. Later on 

he moved — ** Tliat the sum of £1,110 10s. be introduced 

into the estimates to \)o dwVded amon^ the different 
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sects of professing Christians in proportion to their 
numbers according to the census returns." 

This was seconded by the Registbar-Genebal 
and supported by the Colonial Secretary and the 
Advocate-General. Said the latter : " Let dis- 
senters* go on, and make as many proselytes as they 
could. God speed them ! But if a vast number of 
sheep were out of the fold it was the duty of our rulers 
to look after them." 

Captain Bagot and Samuel Davenport opposed 
the motion, but it was carried. 

The members of the Jewish faith had sent in a 
petition asking that if State-aid to rehgion were to 
become law that they should share in the grant. 

Major O'Halloran moved — " That the Jews 
should be included in the grant." They contributed 
largely to the revenue, and had as much right as others 
to participate. 

The Advocate-General seconded. 

John Morphett then moved a substantive motion 
that a grant of £5 16s. be granted to the Jews. 

Governor Robe said — " There is an objection to 
that, as it would be giving to the Jews twice as much as 
to the Christians." 

The Colonial Secretary said : " I must object to 
this. It will look so ridiculous in the estimates to see 
such a trifle as a separate item, and it cannot be of the 
slightest use to them." 

Major O'Halloran rephed — " I only want to 
establish the precedent. It is true that we only have 
fifty-eight Jews here at present, but we may have more. 
I have a great objection to partial legislation." 

Captain Bagot said : " Tlie Jews, though few, are 
wealthy, and probably contribute thirty times as much 
to the revenue as the average amount according to 
numbers. Bvi this shows the 'position in ^D^^cll xjou \iaxe 

'Dissenters to the principle of Stale-aV^. 
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"placed yourselves. The Jews have as' much right to 
their share as the Christians have." 

The motion giving £5 16s. to the members of the 
Jewish faith was carried. 

Said Governor Robe — " Do you mean to propose 
pagans ?" 

Captain Baoot replied — *' Most asHuredly. All 
who contribute." 

Said Major O'Halloran — ** Certainly. I have 
been in all parts of the world, and have seen much of the 
natives of India, and bear my testimony that more 
upright and honest men do not exist." 

This somewhat undignified debate, of which we 
have given items, shows the difficulty in which a Govern- 
ment lands itself when it proposes to give monetary aid 
to religion. 

The battle now raged in earnest. A leagn(» was 
formed for the '' Maint(^nan(!0 of ReligiouH Froedoin in 
th(; Province." On the committef; were such rejjfc- 
sentative narnt^H as Anthony Forster, William (IWvh, 
(leorgc S. Kingston, William Peacock, and John and 
Edward Stcf)hcnH. Kdward Stcpluins was chost^n 
chairman. The people had a mind to work, and £107 
in the intcTCHts of the objects of the league were imiric- 
diatc^ly Hiibscribcd. Its manifesto said : - 

*' FriendH and Fellow Colonists — For i\u) first time 
sin(!C th(5 formation of this (colony the principle of State 
suj)port t() ndigion has been avow(^d and adopted by 
the LcgiHlature. The right- of every man to entire un- 
({ualificd fre(5(lom in all matters pertaining to religious 
b(»,lief and worship has been violated, and the claim of 
the State to make n^ligion Hubservient to political pur- 
p()H(^s luiH Iwicn asHcrtc^d. 

" Tlie evils involved in the principle of State sup- 
port to religion have been sufli(;iently obvi<»us to most 
if not all of you in the mother country. It has imjxKled 
tho npread of Christian principle by requiring men^ out- 
iv/irii conformity, and ban, at t\v© ?»wrcv^. \Avcv\^./vcv\\^ww^d 
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penalties upon a failure in these outward observations 
as though they were essential and all important. It 
has thus corrupted reUgion by making it formal, and 
weakened the State by compeUing it to persecute, and, 
wherever carried out to its legitimate consequences, it 
has proved an effectual bar to the advance of a com- 
munity in any of the paths of social or material progress. 
Judged by its fruit it is condemned by the voices of 
■experience from the first moment of its adoption to the 
present time. 

" It is not, however, solely upon this uni- 
versal experience of its results that its intro- 
duction is now resisted, but even more, because 
its principles are opposed to the spirit of Christianity, 
and subversive of the rights of conscience. 
Ohristianity is, in its very essence, a voluntary as 
contradistinguished from a State rehgion. It ap- 
peals, not to nations, but to individuals. Its motives 
And its sanctions, its promisings and its threatenings, its 
eonsequences in this world and in the next, are purely 
individual and personal. It imposes upon every in- 
dividual by whom it is embraced the obligation of con- 
tributing by his personal example, by the devotion of 
his time, and wealth, and energy to its maintenance and 
diffusion; but it rejects compulsion, and holds itself 
independent of the support of such as af e indifferent and 
hostile. Those who beheve in its Divine origin, and 
who are acquainted with its history cannot imagine 
that it stands in need of support from the State; and 
those who know the spirit in which it was taught must 
feel that any compelled support destroys the very 
ground upon which alone a Christian believes that pure 
reUgion shall be diffused and prevail. 

" And we further conceive that it is subversive of 
the rights of conscience. Of the various denominations 
of Cl^istians many conscientiously believe that the 
•doctrines and forms of other sections are inconsistent 
with the spirit of their common faitVi. kiv^ Q,oT^^>T^^i^- 
tion by the Sta,te is therefore to corcv^^ ^x^x^ 
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member of the State to aid in the support and propaga- 
tion of doctrines of which he conscientiously disap- 
proves, and thus to make him an agent in the dissemina- 
tion and maintenance of what he believes to be error. 

'' In all poUtical matters we know that obedience 
is due to the Government. We may doubt the ex- 
pediency or even the justice of their measures, but we 
are still bound to obey them, except in those rare casea 
which we may hope will never arise in the colony. But 
in religion we owe no allegiance to the State. This is a 
matter beyond the control of Governments, and in which 
they cannot rightfully interfere. If the State should over- 
step its legitimate boundaries in this matter, resistance 
is always the right, and may often be the duty of every 
individual. It is a point in which there can be no con- 
cession, and no compromise; and at all times and under 
all circumstances we are bound to protest against and, 
so far as may be done by lawful and peaceful means, to 
impede the execution of laws which violate these our 
highest and most essential rights. We are ready to 
" render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's," but wo 
render to God, and to God only, the things that are 
God's." 

For tlie first half-year that the Bill was in operation 
the churches received as follows : — 

Episcoj^alian Church . . . . £597 5 
Roman Catholic Church . . . . 82 9 

Church of Scotland . . . . 97 18 

Methodist Church .. .. 112 6 

Later on there was trouble in the Council over this- 
question. Major O'Halloran was not satisfied with 
the way in which money voted by the Council for reli- 
gious purposes was spent. He moved for copies of all 
correspondence which had taken place between the 
Government and the denominations who had forwarded 
returns of money rec^eived, and as to tlie manner in 
wbicli such money had been expended. 

O'ovERNon RoBK ob^eete^. Wv^ W\o>\^\\ VV\a.t the 
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■church officers had done all that they were required 
to do by the Act. He did not think it wise to go into 
the temporal affairs of each denomination. 

Samuel Davenport seconded Major O'Halloran's 
motion. 

The Colonial Secretary (Alfred M. Mundy) 
-stated that the Major had singled out the Episcopalian 
•Church, and explained his action as the result of a dis- 
pute between the Major and some of the office-bearers 
of that church. He moved, as an amendment — " That 
the statement already furnished by the office-bearers of 
the Episcopalian Church is in strict accordance with 
the Act of Council No. 13 of 1846, and that the informa- 
tion therein given is sufficient for the purposes of the 
Act." 

R. F. Newland seconded the amendment. He 
•considered that the Act had been passed on the principle 
that the money should be given without any restriction 
or interference by the Government. 

Major O'Halloran disclaimed all private feeling 
or. animosity. He wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he cast no reflection upon any office-bearers other 
than a want of judgment. 

The Colonial Secretary thought that it was a 
question with which the Council had nothing to do. 

Captain Bagot said that it was reasonable that all 
public monies should be under the scrutiny of the 
•Council. 

Governor Robe affirmed that the grant was made 
in the spirit that the various reHgious bodies should 
have unfettered control over the money voted 

The C0LONLA.L* Secretary's amendment was car- 
ried; and Major O'Halloran "felt bound to make a 
protest which he begged might be entered on the Minutes 
of the Council." The State- aid Bill was a veritable bone 
of contention. 

In course of time this vexed quesWoYv e«t«v^\x^ ^%^^. 
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GovEBNOB Robe laid upon the table another Bill pro- 
viding for " The buildmg of places of Worship and 
making provision for the maintenance of Ministers of 
Religion." 

Again the South Australian League entered their 
protest. A petition on behalf of the League against the 
Bill was presented signed by Edward Stephens, John 
Brown (first Emigration Agent), A. H. Davis, and 
Richard D. Hanson. 

In a long speech the Advocate-Genebal (William 
SmiUie) moved the second reading of the Bill, and the 
Colonial Secbetaby (Alfred M. Mundy) seconded. 

As an amendment Majob O'Halloban moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Jacob Haoen asked — " Would the Council vote 
money to assist a number of Mussulmen to build a 
mosque ? If not they sat in judgment on their opinions. 
Great attention should be paid to the opinion of the 
colonists, and members should, in a great measure, be 
guided by the opinions of those out of doors. The 
Bill was a violation of the express principles on which 
the colony was founded. It was one of the induce- 
ments held out to early settlers that there should be no 
State interference with religion, and no dominant 
church." 

Captain Baoot supported the motion of Major 
O'Halloban shelving the Bill, as did Samuel Daven- 
port. The Major stated that it was no use pressing 
his amendment, as Governor Robe's casting vote would 
carry any Bill. 

In committee Jacob Hagen said — " It was impos- 
sible to legislate for religion at all without defining 
what kind of religion. He moved the insertion of the 
word " Christian." 

The Governor and Colonial Secbetaby supported 
the motion. 

Majob O'Halloban said — *' No." If the Chinese? 
Hindoos, or Now Zealaudera eaiiv^ \,o ^omIIv Australia 
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he considered that they would he as fully entitled to 
their quota as members of the Christian religion. -If 
the motion inserting the word ** Christian " were carried 
the Jews would be shut out. 

Governor Robe replied that the Council were 
legislating for the Christian religion. The Bill for the 
promotion of Mahommedanism was not before them. 

Jacob Hagen's motion was carried. 

Major O'Halloban affirmed that he would like to 
see inserted £20 instead of £150 as the amount to be 
raised by private contributions before a grant in aid of 
building would be given. 

Governor Robe stated that it was only the inten- 
tion of the Act to afford such assistance as would lead to 
the building of twice as good a house as that which a 
denomination would otherwise have. 

Captain Baoot — *' There were very useful chapels 
in the colony which did not cost more than £40. The 
Wesley ans in particular had sprinkled their chapels all 
over the colony and from them at all hours the hymn of 
praise could be heard. It was the poor worshippers in 
the country who ought to be assisted.'' 

Jacob Hagen thought the sum of £20 to be too 
small, and would like to make it £40. 

Major O'Halloran instanced a chapel in his 
neighborhood which had not cost in()i(» than £40, the 
congregation of which on one Sunday had subscribed £9 
for the relief of the poor in England. It was such 
persons who ought to be encouraged V)y the Government, 
not the rich. 

The Colonial Secretary said that they had to 
guard against the encouragement of the smaller sects, 
who were by no means desirable. 

Major O'Halloran — " The Creator could be 
worshipped as sincerely in a humble hut as in the 
proudest cathedral. Sometimes he went to a humble 
building in his own village and could pray t\ve.T^ ''«>^»V!l ^»» 
much fervour and zeal as in St. 3o\\rL^o\^V.^^2c*3'%. 
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, It waH such places as these humble buildings that he 
would like to see encouraged." 

Captain Baoot said the idea in making the sum 
of money so large as £160 was to create a dominant 
church. 

It was finally agreed that the amount to be raised 
by private subscription before a grant could be given 
in aid of church building should bo £60. 

There was another long discussion, bristling with 
difficulties, as to the basis on which ministers' salaries 
should be supplemented. At the next meeting of the 
Council there were six petitions against the Bill. The 
third reading was carried. 

These items of discussion arc very Huggostive. 
They teach valuable lessons in relation to State-aid, and 
the reader is requested to bear tliem in mind, aH we sliall 
have to refer to the question again. 

Governor Robe found hiH ])OHition uncongenial. 
He made pressing application to \w relieved of Inn duticfii. 
The Imperial authorities granted his dcHire. He was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut. -Colonel in the army, and 
appointed deputy quartermaster and General at Mauri- 
tiuH, with a salary of £1,(KK) a year, and a m^ixi in the 
I^»giHlative (Council. 

He waH a man of fine presence, and v(»ry hoHpitahie. 
0\u^ cannot help feeling Home degree of admiration for 
him. Not only had he convictions but also the courage 
to (»xpre8s them. It waH impossible for him to he a 
** Mr. Facing-both-ways." John Stephens, editor of 
the '* Register," who had nevercly criti<awHl him. said : 
** Much as we have had occasion to differ from Colonel 
Roh(^ as a politician, we cannot but resiH-sct his stern 
infit^xibility of chanwiter and high sense of duty, which 
have invariably led him to Ha(?rifi(*e any love of popu- 
larity to publico duty." The spirit of the man caine out 
in his farewell address to the Council. " He wished 
them and the (^ohmists individually, health, wealth, and 
JiappJtWHH. In vv\\\\{\\\\'A\\\\^ \\w duties which had 
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devolved upon him he looked to his Sovereign alone for 
any expression of approbation." 

The pretty little seaport town in the South -East of 
the province (Robe) is named after him. 

It was during Governor Robe's term that an Act 
was passed '* to estabhsh a Savings Bank in South Aus- 
tralia." This was on the 22nd of September, 1S47. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Political and Relioious Emancipation. 

We now enter upon a new era. The foundations 
of the Commonwealth had been laid, and for some 
eleven years the pioneers had been raising the super- 
structure. But, as we have seen, they laboured under 
serious disadvantages. Not only were there financial 
and social reverses in the early part of their history, but 
up to the time of whicli we are speaking they were 
without political and religious freedom. The members 
of the Council were nominated by the Governor, and his 
casting vote was sufficient to keep in existence the 
Royalty Bill or State-aid to religion. 

But a better time was coming. Sir Henry Edward 
Fox young was appointed Governor. On March II, 
1848. a banquet was held in his honor at the Albion 
Hotel, Aldersgate-street, London. W. Wolryche Whit- 
more was in the chair, forty or fifty <rentlemen being 
present. The speech that Sir Henry cleHvered on this 
occasion so impressed the editor of 'The London Times," 
that he was constrained to publish it in full. He spoke 
of it in the most comj)Hnientary terms. It was a 
** Statesmanlike dehverance." Sir Henry felt glad that 
he was (called by Her Majesty to sujDerintend the public 
service in a colony the cardinal principle of which was : 
a provision to secure a continuance of an untainted 
stream of British emigration. He esteemed it to be no 
mean ])rivilege to be a member of a community remark- 
ably alive to the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 
Although by descent, education, and conviction a mem- 
ber of the C'hnrch of England, he nevertheless considered 
himself to be intimately incorporated in that far wider 
and more universal body which included the whole ra<;e 
redeemed hy the Divine Rav\owY, aud of which the 
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Established Church was but a fractional part. So far,, 
then, as lay in his power, both by precept and example 
he would try to inculcate in South Australia Lord 
Bacon's maxim that church controversies ought not to 
be like the briar and thistle, rending and tearing, but 
like the vine and olive, bearing useful fruit. 

No doubt the new Governor was anticipating, 
perhaps with some anxiety, the coming struggle over 
the question of State-aid to reUgion in the colony over 
which he had been called to rule. The few words of his 
address just quoted reveal him as a prudent and con- 
cihatory man. 

On August 1, 1848, the "Forfarshire" dropped 
anchor in South Australian waters, having on board 
the new Governor (Sir Henry Young) and his lady. 
They met with a chilling reception, more correctly with 
no reception at all. No heads of departments — not 
even the official nominees of the Crown — were present 
to board the vessel, or to speak a word of welcome. 
What was termed a " unicorn coach " and two mounted 
poHcemen were sent down to the Port to await the 
Governor's arrival. When he landed the only cheers 
that greeted him were those of some half-dozen barge- 
men. No official was at the waterside to receive His 
Excellency and lady. No respectful demonstration 
followed. They came up to Adelaide in the '* unicorn 
coach," escorted by the two mounted policemen. On 
arrival at Government House there was no guard of 
honor to receive him, nor any member of the Executive, 
and the " respectable colonists " were represented by a 
" knot of the unwashed " whose " cheers were anything 
but deafening." So said the versatile John Stephens, 
editor of the " Register." 

Can we not, at this time of day, discover a reason ? 
The people had outgrown the system of government to 
which they had been subjected. The infancy of the 
colony had gone by. It was approaching manhood. 

Whe.1 the colony was proclameA *\\) vj«^^ \\3i\fc^\s^ ' 
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body of Commissioners. These were appointed by the 
Orown. A Governor and a Resident Commissioner 
were sent out. It was a strange piece of legislation; a 
dual authority in the Old Land, and a dual authority in 
the New. There was the danger of the Commissioners 
in England coming into conflict with the Crown, and of 
the Commissioner in the colonv coming into conflict 
with the Governor. The possible became actual. On 
the voyage out the two quarrelled, and so long as this 
i^tupid arrangement lasted, the one was pitted against 
the other. 

When Governor Gawler came out supreme autliority 
was vested in him, and he was assisted by an Executive 
Council consisting of some of the Government officials. 
Tliis was a step in the right direction. 

When financial reverses overtook the colony, and 
the British Government came to the rescue, and praeti- 
•cally took over the colonv, the Commissioners' rule came 
to an end. This was a further step in tlio right direc- 
tion. 

In 1842 another improvement was made. An Act 
was passed for the " Better Government of South Aus- 
tralia." This — to a limited degree only — gave the 
settlers some voice in the management of their political 
affairs. A Legislative Council was formed, composed 
of eight members, each nominated by the? Crown. 

A constitution of this kind could not lon^ sati.sfy, 
■especially when we remember that just j>reviouH to the 
founding of the colony England had rang with the cry 
for constitutional reform. Not only so, but when the 
new Legislative Council was constituted (iovernor (5rey 
held out the promise that ere long the settlers would be 
granted a certain degree of control over tlicir revenue 
and expenditure by the infusion of the clement of popu- 
lar representation into tlu^ Legislature. Then wc must 
not lose sight of the fa<^t that the constitution of the 
nominee Council led to strife and division, especially 
undor Governor Robe's auUK^vivVW. rv\W. It brouRht 
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the people into conflict with the Crown. The four 
official nominees — paid servants of the CVown — voted 
in favor of Government measures. The four non-official 
members voted for legislation in harmony with the 
wishes of the people. There was a deadlock. The 
question was decided — and in some instances decided 
against the people — by the casting vote of the Governor. 
No legislation could be passed in opposition to the 
Governor's poUcy. 

Under such circumstances as these the people could 
not be expected to give a very cordial welcome to a re- 
presentative of the Crown. They had outgrown this 
kind of tutelage, and were weary of nominee rule. No 
doubt this was the main reason why Sir Henry Young 
met with such a heartless reception. 

The new Governor was unfortunate. The settlers 
were eagerly anticipating the time when the British 
Government would redeem its promise and give them 
" a more popular representation." After the arrival 
of Governor Young the people were full of expectancy. 
Had he brought a new constitution 1 Were they to be 
no longer under tutelage ? 

The Governor took his* seat in the Council, and 
delivered his opening speech. It fell like a hailstorm 
in time of harvest. Expectations were disappointed, 
and the settlers experienced the " hope deferred " that 
'* makes the heart sick." Said John Stephens : *' It 
was expected that when Sir Henry Young left England 
to assume the government of this colony he would bring 
with him the authority to introduce popular representa- 
tion. Bitterly was the expectation disappointed in 
His Excellency's opening speech. Breathless was the 
expectation that awaited Sir Henry's euphonious de- 
livery, but as soon as it was perceived that the whole 
burden of his message had reference to the augmentation 
of his own salary, honorable members looked aghast, 
and strangers in the gallery turned their pale iace^ \»ev NiX\fe 
wall in mute astonishment, and, w\vexv VYve ^\«Xi ^^l"* ^ 
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business was noised abroad, the general feeling was one 
of sad disappointment or unmitigated disgust." 

But Governor Young, like Governor Grey, was the 
man for the hour. He was a " repairer of breaches " 
and " restorer of paths to dwell in." At a glance he 
took in the position of affairs, and on his own responsi- 
bility suspended the operation of the obnoxious Royalty 
Bill. Shortly after his arrival the following announce- 
ment was gazetted : — 

*' His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of 
the Council of Government, has been pleased to direct 
that until the further signification of Her Majesty's 
pleasure, the Crown lands will be sold in the same 
manner, and subject to the same terms and conditions as 
before the 3rd of March, 1846." 

This was a bold and sagacious stroke. His action 
at once secured for him the goodwill of the settlers. It 
was the very reverse of Governor Robe's. Loud were 
the demonstrations in his honor. The i)res8 affirmed 
that his action was a proof that the colonists ''now 
had a Governor of tlie character that they long had 
needed, and that it was the shadowing forth of better 
days." So it proved to be. 

About the close of 1850 advices were received from 
England that a new constitution was to be granted. It 
was to arrive by the " Ascendant." When the ship 
cast anchor the Constitution could not be found, (ieorge 
Fife Angas (who came out in the " Ascendant ") tells 
how it was ultimately found at the bottom of the Caj)- 
tain's dirty linen bag, having been hurriedly put there 
by the steward for security, and then forgotten. 

It was an Act for the *' Ketter Government of Her 
Majesty's Australian Colonies." Colonists were still 
forbidden to interfere with the expenditure of their 
customs and excise departments, and the Crown lands 
were still to be administered by the Executive and Lords 
of the Treasury, provision was also made for the con- 
tinuation of nomineeism, though on a much more limited 
scale. 
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The new Constitution provided for a Legislative 
Oouncil to consist of twenty-four members, one-third to 
be nominated by the Crown, and two-thirds elected by 
the colonists. Voting was to be by means of voting 
papers on which were to be entered the Christian name 
And surname of each voter, the nature of the qualifica- 
tions and where situated. The quaUfication was pos- 
session of a freehold property of the annual value of 
£100. 

At once an agitation was begun for voting by 
ballot. Letters were written to the press, and meetings 
were held in Adelaide and the suburbs. 

The old political regime that had existed for nearly 
eight years came to an end in February, 1851. The 
Legislative Council on the old basis was no more. In 
his valedictory address to the members the Governor 
said: " The ordinance which has just been enacted 
devolves upon me the issuing of writs for an enlarged 
Council under the new Constitution, and from and after 
the dates of which writs the existing Council will be no 
more. Under these circumstances I cannot refrain 
from making one brief observation before we separate. 
Your successors, gentlemen, will have a field of universal 
extent, and of universal responsibility; a field, however, 
well suited to the genius of Britons, and giving scope to 
that patriotic ambition of promoting the common weal 
which has ever been our national characteristic. In 
bidding you farewell, I feel it to be a public and most 
agreeable duty to tender to you the expression of my 
sincere and grateful appreciation of the harmony and 
good feeling which have uninterruptedly marked your 
co-operation x^dth me in the business of legislation during 
the two-and-half years in which I have had the honor of 
presiding in this Council." So ended another course in 
the Commonwealth that our fathers were building up. 

Before the old Council became defunct the question 
of State-aid to religion again revived. As it would 
be some time before the new Council, orv tVveTcvoT^^Q>Y^^'^ 
basis, would be elected, some members wexe aT«\o\\s>>2iv^\i 
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payments should be made to the denominations accept- 
ing aid in the interim. John Morphett rose " to per-^ 
form what he considered to be a duty. It was pro- 
bably the last time that the old Council would assemble. 
He thought that it was his dyity to move that His Excel- 
lency be empowered to continue State-aid until the new 
Council legislate on the subject." 

Major O'Halloran rose to say that he could not- 
support the motion. 

The Colonial Secretary (Captain Sturt) seconded 
the motion and the Registrar-General (Boyle Travers 
Finniss) with the Advocate-General (WiUiam SmiUie) 
supported it. The motion was carried. 

During the year 1850 grants to denominations had 
been made as follows : — 

Towards supplementing ministers' 

salaries . . . . . . £2,050 15 10 

In aid of building churches : — 

Episcopalian Church .. .. £1,465 

Roman Catholic Church . . . . 510 

Methodist Church .. .. 426 10 6 

Church of Scotland .. .. 122 

But the days of state-aid were numbered. The 
people for years had been up in arms against it. It 
was merely kept in existence by a majority of one or 
two votes in the old Council. Although some of the 
Methodist Church officials accepted the grant the 
majority of the members of that church were opposed to 
it. The acceptance of the grant created schism in the 
bodv. It led to the retirement from the church of two 
worthy pioneers, Edward Stephens and Thomas 
Reynolds, men who made their mark in the State; it 
also led to the expulsion of some local preachers. 

Searching in the public archives for material for this 
colonising romance, in one of the pioneer papei^s the 
author met with tlie following paragraph, pubhshed in 
J847:~ 
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*' The Wesley an Society of Happy Valley has been 
one of the most united and flourishing in the colony, but 
to a man its members were opposed to the reception of 
the unholy grant, and, since its acceptance by office 
bearers, who have avowedly disregarded the opinions 
of the people, the congregation has withdrawn en masse 
from the chapel, and the meetings are held from house 
to house. The Rev. William Longbottom, unaware of 
this fact, went over, according to the station Ust, to 
preach to them. After waiting in the deserted chapel 
for a considerable time, and marvelling much at the 
absence of the congregation, he was enHghtened by one 
of the flock who was on his way to the more primitive 
form of service. He informed the minister of their 
unanimous resolve, assured him that nothing personal 
was intended towards him, but at the same time warned 
him that he would wait in vain, as not one of the Happy 
Valley people would, by his presence, sanction the 
appropriation of the Babylonish gaiment. The Rev. 
gentleman had no course open to him but to mount his 
horse and to return home." 

The resurrection of this ancient paragraph will give 
the modern reader some idea how the souls of men were 
vexed and agitated over the question of State-aid to 
religion. 

Writs were issued for the elections to the new 
Council. The first candidate in the field was Francis 
Stacker Button, a worthy pioneer builder who was 
knighted by the Queen and became the Agent-General 
for the province in London. 

Great interest was taken in the elections. A test 
question was State-aid to reUgion. It was necessary 
that the ablest men should be elected. These would 
not only have to deal with State-aid, but later on with an 
alteration of the Constitution to wipe out nomineeism 
and bring in responsible government. It was an epoch 
in the life of the people. They rose to the occasion. 
The League for the " Maintenance oi ReW^xoxx^^^^^^^TsT 
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was much in evidence. Flags were flying, and banners 
were carried about the streets. 

As an evidence of the practical working of State- 
aid to religion we give the following incident that oc- 
curred during the elections. It was from the pen of 
Walter Duffield, one of our nation builders, who for 
some time sat in Parliament. Writing to the "Register" 
in 185rhe said : — 

" As an illustration of the manner in which State 
grant-in-aid of religion is working, I may instance the 

proceedings of the Rev. Michael at the polling 

place at Salisbury. That gentleman not only attended 
there to give his vote for the grant candidate, but re- 
miuned there throughout the day, apparently for the 
purpose of influencing electors; and I believe that he 
did actually succeed in depriving Mr. Hanson (opposed 
to the grant) of the votes of some electors who had at- 
tended to vote for that gentleman. I thought that 
the practice of priestly interference in politics had been 
left behind in the Old Country, but it appears that I 
am mistaken." 

The elections to the new more representative I^gis' 
lative Council took place in July, 1851, with the follow" 
ing result : — 

The province was divided into sixteen districts, to 
represent which sixteen members were chosen by the 
people. The other eight members were nominated by 
the (Vown. 

Nominated by Governor Young. 

Official Nominees (paid servants of the Crown) — 
Captain Charles Sturt (Colonial Secretary). 
Boyle Travers Finniss (Registrar-General). 
Richard D. Hanson (Advocate-General). 
Robert R. Torrens (Collector of Customs). 

Non -official Nominees — 

John Morphett John Grainger 

Edward C. Gwynne Major Norman Campbell. 
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Elected by the People. 



Name. 
Trancis S. Dutton 
John B. Neales 
Alexander L. Elder . . 
George Hall . . 
George M. WaterhoiTsc 
Charles Simeon Hare 
William Peacock 
.John Baker . . 
Robert Davenport . . 
George Fife Angas 
John Hart 
Captain C. Bagot 
William Younghusband 
George S. Kingston . . 
John Ellis 
WilHam Giles 



District. 
East Adelaide. 
North Adelaide. 
West Adelaide. 
Port Adelaide. 
East Torrens. 
West Torrens. 
Noarlunga. 
Mount Barker. 
Hindmarsh. 
Barossa. 
Victoria. 
Light. 
Stanley. 
Burra 
Flinders. 
Yatala. 



The Council met on August 20th, 1851, in the 
Supreme Court, Adelaide. Great interest was taken in 
the gathering. There was a large assembly of spec- 
tators. It was a national event. Heads of churches, 
ministers of religion, and a " brilliant array of ladies," 
<5omprising a large proportion of " the beauty and fashion 
of Adelaide," magistrates, professional men, merchants, 
traders, and sturdy yeomen, *' all good men and true," 
so the press said, were present. The approaches to the 
coUonade entrance of the court were lined by a strong 
body of the metropolitan police, while a military guard 
of honor and a squadron of the mounted constabulary 
drawn up in^ front of the eastern and western wings, 
increased materially the " pomp and circumstance " of 
the occasion. A royal salute was fired from the field 
guns stationed in the principal square of the cit3\ 

It reminds one of the day when the foundations of 
the colony were laid. The people were inspirited. They 
were proud of their representatives. TVvesfc ^^x^ V5&fc 
men whom they had chosen — ^the fttat ixxAV^* <A ^i>£5^^ 
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franchise. It was the first representative assembly in 
the colony which the pioneers had founded. 

On August 29, 1851, the great battle over the- 
question of State-aid began. Edward Castres 
6 WYNNE (one of the nominees) moved the first reading 
of a Bill '' To continue an ordinance to promote the 
building of churches and chapels for Christian worship,, 
and to provide for the maintenance of ministers of the 
Christian religion." He said : " With regard to the 
ultimate objects of the Bill it was impossible that there 
could })e two opinions. It was impossible that any 
honorable member could dissent from the proposition 
that it was desirable to promote the Christian religion, 
or that religion and morals were an unmixed good, and 
the observance of public worship attended with count- 
less advantages, therefore, there c;ould be no objection 
to the objects of the Bill. There would be discussion 
on the principle of the measure. The Bill made no 
distinrtion bfdwoen Christian bodies; it proposed to aid 
the common Christianity. It fostered the system known 
as the Vohintiuy System, because it did not propose to- 
give unconditionally, but to give supplementary aid. 
The State assumed the position of an indulgent parent 
who, desirous of encouraging habits of economy in a 
child, would say: save one sliilling and J will give you 
another. (A laugh.) The principle of the Bill was to 
promote what was good, and to stimulate the efforts 
of the much-talked-of Voluntar^^ System.'' 

The Colonial Secretary (Captain Sturt) H<»condc»d 
the motion. 

Captain Baoot rose with \\\v view of accounting 
to th(5 Hous(5 why the honorable members who wen- 
wit h him would not follow the usual course of allowing 
the first reading of the Bill to pass without comment. 
Tlic Bill that he Ijeld in his hand supplied a sufficient 
(explanation of and excuses for the coursf^ they had deter- 
mined to adopt. '^Diere was nothing for them to deal 
with but the principle. He thought that it would b<» 
Hr/J if th(\y cr)Nld come lo i\ dv'VvY\\\\w«.Uou upon the 
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•subject without debate — without raising acrimonious 
feeling. 

Captain John Hart then proposed — " That the 
Bill should be read a first time that day six months," 
which was tantamount to its rejection. He was willing 
to aid reUgion in special cases, as they might be brought 
before the Council, but he was convinced that the battle 
had been fought out of doors, and he thought that the 
measure was brought before them as an apple of dis- 
cord. If they threw out the Bill at that stage they 
would prevent much ill-feeling. 

George S. Kingston seconded the amendment, 
and expressed his regret that the Bill should have been 
introduced after the all but unanimous demonstration 
of the colonists against it. 

Major Campbell, although he thought the Bill 
would be thrown out, felt that it was their duty, as 
legislators, to evince a desire to support the Christian 
religion. He felt that to refuse to support it would be 
to degrade it in the eyes of the public, to reduce it ap- 
parently to the level of Paganism. He believed that 
the people had not the means to build churches or to 
maintain ministers. He had hoped that the Bill would 
have been modified: that no support would be granted 
to towns, only to the thinly populated districts. His 
views were against the provisions of the Bill, though he 
agreed with the principle. 

William Peacock was not pledged to his con- 
stituents to oppose the grant, further than having ex- 
pressed to them his conscientious objection to the mea- 
sure. 

Robert Davenport advocated the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple. 

The Registrar-General (B. T. Finniss) felt con- 
vinced that thousands came to the colony in the hope of 
finding provision made for religion, and that, as at home, 
Ohristianity was part and parcel of the low oi \X\fc\%JcA.. 
Why should the State be excluded \)y \aw Itotcv e.<3w\srL- 
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buting to the support of the Christian religion whicb 
was part of the common law of the country ? 

George Hall had great satisfaction in supporting 
the first reading of the Bill. He could hardly realise 
the idea much less the stern reality that a community 
so blessed and favored by Providence should refuse to- 
devote a portion of its wealth to the service of God. 
They had taken the oath of allegiance to their beloved. 
Monarch and he would say that to throw out the present 
Bill would be the first step to throwing off their allegiance- 
to the King of kings. 

Charles Simeon Hare — Nonsense. 

John Baker was not opposed to the principle of 
the Bill, for he was returned pledged to support State- 
aid to country districts. It was said that the battle 
had been fought out of doors, but if all battles were to 
be fought out of doors wliat was the use for the House 
to assemble. He would bcHeech those members wha 
were disposed to tfirow out tfie Bill to liave it discussed. 
Great injury would he done to tlie character of tlie (colony 
if it were noised abroad that a measure so iinj)ortant 
had been thrown out without due discussion. 

Francis S. Dutton said that those wlio were oj)- 
posed to the measure had come to the conclusion that it 
would be advisable^ to decide the matter without long 
discussion. T\w wisdom of sucli determination was 
apparent from tlie fact that one honorable member who 
had announced liimself as a man of j)eace in warming to 
the subject had lost his temper. If this occurred on the 
first reading what might they expect if the Bill reached 
a second stage ( He had informed his constituents 
tliat, as a trustee for the public, lie should vote against 
the measure. 

Ai.EXANDKK \j. Elder held that the Bill should not 

be entertained at all. He had seen a great deal of 

antagonism betwetm the Government and the peoj)le. 

and it was high time for such things to end. He did 

not come to o/fer a factious o\>\H^H\\\m\, but, seeing the 
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present measure he despaired of peace. Five years 
ago the unjust measure was passed, and he well remem- 
bered the indignation manifested at a large and im- 
portant public meeting. He was one of a deputation 
appointed to remonstrate with Governor Robe, and he 
could never forget the insulting reply with which he had 
met their application to delay the measure. The 
country was alive to the character of the hateful measure, 
and resolved to get rid of it. He was convinced that 
rehgion could propagate itself without government aid. 
He saw the unity and fellowship that once existed 
between denominations destroyed by the measure before 
the House. A despotic Governor, with all the haughti- 
ness of a Russian autocrat, passed this hateful Bill, and 
they were involved in discord where haimony had pre- 
viously obtained. South Australians would revere the 
memory of the dissenters of to-day. 

The Collector of Customs (Robert R. Torrens) 
said the measure before the House could not have the 
effect of giving one church a predominance as it proposed 
to distribute to all in the same proportion. So far as 
rehgious instruction went voluntaryism was a fallacy 
as was proved in the early days of the colony when the 
burden of supporting public worship fell on a few, and 
the working classes contributed nothing. It was also a 
fallacy to suppose that the law of the land would supply 
the place of the love of God even in preserving peace, 
or even in promoting order and prosperity. The strong 
arm of the law might punish offences, but religion would 
reclaim the offender and prevent crime. He concluded 
an eloquent speech with the words (addressed to the 
opposition) : *' Woe unto you, lawmakers ! for ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge, ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered." 
The last sentence of the quotation was picphetic as the 
division list soon showed. 

After Mr. Gwynne (the mover of the Bill for State- 
aid) had rephed the amendment (tVvTomxv^ w\V \\v^^^ 
was put, and carried by a majority ot Wvxc^. 
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For the Bill. Against the Bill. 

Colonial Secretary (Capt. Advocate - General (R. D. 

Sturt) Hanson) 

Registrar-General (B. T. Captain Bagot 

Finniss) John Hart 

Collector of Customs (R. R. Francis S. Dutton 

Torrens) John B. Neales 

Major Campbell George Fife Angas 

George Hall William Giles 

William Younghusband Robert Davenport 
John Grainger Alexander L. Elder 

John ElUs George S. Kingston 

John Baker Charles Simeon Hare 

Edward C. Gwynnc George M. Waterhou ro 

William Peacock 

So ended a five years' battle. State-aid to religion 
received such a blow that it has been prostrate ever since. 
It is dead in South Australia, beyond the probability of 
a resurrection. 

As the question is one of world-wide in tcre«t — one 
upon which the opinions of men are still very much 
divided — we venture to make some comments ujjon it. 

The argument of those in favor of State-aid is that 
the community of which we form a part is a Christian 
community, therefore the State ought to support the 
Christian religion. The critical reader will at Dnce wee 
that the proposition takes for granted that which ought 
to be proved. The whole community is not a (hristian 
community. It is made up of persons professing various 
beUefs. We grant that Christians are in the majority. 
But on questions of sj)iritual belief — questions that 
must be settled between man and his Maker — the rights 
of minorities must be respected and conserved. In 
this connection we see the error' that the State made 
when it was under the domination of the Roman Church. 
Men, knowing that religion was a matter affecting their 
own souls and God, and wishing to do the will of God as 
it WAH revealed to them by that Spirit who is to guide us 
into all truth — were called upon Vi^ -aw^^x \cn\ vv^^\sc•w^ce 
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sake. Here, too, we see the mistake made when the 
State was, so to speak, under the domination of the 
Reformed Church, and Romanists were deprived of 
their political rights. The whole community do not 
see eye to eye in relation to reUgious ideas, forms, and 
<5eremonies, and the rights of minorities, in reference to 
matters of spiritual belief, must be protected. No man 
must be ignored or persecuted for conscience sake. Our 
pioneer fathers were wise enough and liberal enough to 
perceive this. When Governor Robe brought in his 
Bill for State-aid to the Christian religion Major O'Hal- 
loran moved that *' the Jews should be included in the 
grant." Governor Robe asked — " Do you mean to 
propose Pagans ?" Captain Bagot (who was opposed 
to State-aid) replied — " Most assuredly. All who con- 
tribute." Major O'Halloran affirmed that he " had a 
great objection to partial legislation," and had found 
good Pagans as well as Christians. 

Now we view the question in another Jight, and 
affirm that the State does support the Christian religion. 
It secures to adherents of the Christian faith all their 
legal rights. Our church properties are safe-guarded; 
our congregations are protected; freedom of thought 
and of speech, and the right of private judgment in re- 
ference to spiritual matters is defended. But a narrow- 
minded objector says : the State does the same for 
Judaism, Buddhism, or Mahommedanism. And why 
not ? If the conduct of men who profess these forms of 
religion is moral, and they render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's — contribute their share to the revenue 
— why should they not be protected ? To assert the 
contrary, and to try and put into practice what the 
assertion involves (that all men should worship God 
under the same circumstances, and should see eye to 
■eye in religious matters) would be to bathe the world in 
blood. 

We have spoken of religious differences in the 
community generally as an arg;umeivt a^BAiv^X) ^V^V^-"^\^^ 
now let us speak of differences amowg C\vx\«X,\«oc\"t^ 'Ocvcwv- 
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MelveH. Wc are not all cast in the same mould, and in 
the spiritual as well as in the material world there is the 
force of affinity. Instinctively men form themselves 
into separate societies. Some prefer a simple form of 
worship and some an elaborate one. Some like a 
demrx:ratic form of Church government, and some & 
form that is more imperial. If the State, in a distinc- 
tive m'HHe, is going to give monetary support to the 
Christian religion, then to which section of the Christian 
( Thurcli shall the grant be made ? To single out one 
would Im; to sit in judgment upon and to do an injustice 
to others, as is the case in England. So our worthy 
pioneer, Jacob Hagcn perceived when the question was 
under discrUHsion in the old nominee Council. Said 
he " Would the Council vote money to assist a number 
of MuHHulmen to build a mosque ? If not they sat in 
judgment upon their opinions.^' Governor Kobe and 
the official members of the Council perceived this diffi- 
culty, hence they proposexl to support all branches of 
the ( liriHtinii Church on a basis of membership. But 
thin would lead the State into diflficulty. Many of the 
He(;tir>nH of tin; Christian (Jhurch are mutually exclusive. 
The (J reck Churc^h looks upon the Roman Church as 
h(?retical. and the Konian (*hun:h regards the Greek 
Church as Hchismatical. The Reformed (Jhurch is 
made up of Mh^rcui hodies, and these are divided on 
(jucKtioriH of polity and practi(('. Xeith(;r the Anglican 
Church nor Horne Baptist ( hurches have open cc;m- 
rnunion. Thev do not allow members of other churches 
to part -ike with th(*m of the Sacrament of the Lord*s 
Suy)|MT. Hc)w conkl the State support such diverw 
organizations. If it were to decide (as the old nominee 
Council (lid) to support churches on a basis of memlHT- 
ship or adherents, this would be simply to put tempta- 
tion in the wav of the rrhurt^hes. 

We have pointed out that there is a very p-otent 

way in which the State dcH*s support the Christian n*- 

)}/(ion. Hut this is not what the advocates of State-aid 

H'/tnf : It iH monetary aHH'inVwwv \\\vk.\.V\\v^ demand. 
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There is only one way in which the State to prevent 
anomalies can meet this demand : it must take the whole 
matter of religion under its control as the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament has taken the question of education. 
It must specify one form of rehgion as the religion of the 
land. It must demand, under penalties, that all men 
must conform to this form; they must all hold the same 
ideas and render worship in the same way. The State 
must choose ministers and appoint them to their offices. 
They must hold office at the pleasure of the State only 
so long as they observe its requirements. Such would 
mean strife, bloodshed, and national disintegration. It 
would be State Socialism in relation to the soul of man 
with a vengeance. And why not if the State is going to 
support (in a monetary sense) any form of religion. If 
it provides the money it ought to have a voice in the 
expenditure of that money. How soon this difficulty 
cropped up in the experience of our pioneer fathers. 
Major O'Halloran was not satisfied with the way in 
which one of the churches had spent its grant. He 
moved for *' copies of all correspondence which had 
taken place between the Goverrment and the denomina- 
tions who had forwarded returns of money received, 
and as to the manner in which that money had been ex- 
pended'' Said Captain Bagot, speaking to this motion: 
" It was reasonable that all public moneys should be 
under the scrutiny of the Council." 

The State must not interfere with a man's reUgious 
belief, and must not call upon one man to support the 
religion — or form of religion — of another man. Spiritual 
entities are personal matters between the soul and God. 
Every man shall himself give an account to God. 
Neither Church nor State must use a bribe or compulsion. 
There is a system of truth revealed in nature, in the 
constitution of the soul, and in the Old and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, all of which are complementary, and 
by his personal relation to that system of truth every 
man must stand or fall. Such is t\ie te«bCi\mv^ ^^ ^^ 
great Head of the Church. He always de«\V VsX\v tcv^w 
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as a free agent — ^with power to receive or to reject — ^and 
responsible for his own act. "Put up thy sword," 
said He, " for all who take the sword wiU perish by the 
aword." " The weapons of our warfare are not carnal." 
Here is to be seen the difference between two of our 
pioneer builders: the Advocate-General (William Smillie) 
and Alexander L. Elder. Said the former — " Let the 
dissenters go on and make as many proselytes as they 
«ould. God speed them I But if a vast number of 
sheep were out of the fold it was the duty of our Rulers 
to look after them." Said the latter — ** He was con- 
vinced that religion could propagate itself without 
Government aid." 

Underlying New Testament teaching is the fact 
that Church and State arp two distinct spheres. It 
was not to the Imperial authorities at Jerusalem that 
Christ said, " Ye are the salt of the earth," but to a few 
men and women who had received the truth. They 
were to be like leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three mcaHiires of meal till the whole was leavened. 
The lea von may l)o represented as the Church and the 
meal as the State. The Church — untrammelled }>y the 
State — has to leaven society and to do so is to leaven 
the State. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Some Useful Legislation. 

The Legislative Council on its broader and more- 
representative basis did good work. 

It is the rational nature that makes such a wide 
divergence between man and the brute, and in the 
building up of national life this cannot be neglected* 
An ignorant nation — no matter how virile in a material 
sense— <?annot be a great nation. The whole man must 
be developed. A nation that neglects to develop the 
intellectual faculties of the young must fall back in the 
onward march of civilization. It is the intellect that 
makes the man. The intellectual faculties to a certain 
extent are dormant, and must be drawn out. The 
South Australian pioneers recognised this fact. In a 
social sense our fathers came to a land that was empty. 
When they set foot upon these southern shores there 
were no schools nor colleges; no institutes nor libraries;, 
no well-developed social organization. This they had 
to call into existence. But man's most pressing needs- 
are material. The instincts of hunger and thirst must 
be satisfied, and a shelter be provided for the body. 
Our fathers came to a land that was destitute of the 
material as well as mental necessities of civihzation.. 
There were no fields of growing com, nor fruitful gardens; 
no flocks and herds; no roads nor dwelling places; these 
they had to call into existence. Houses had to be built, 
land cleared, fields tilled and sown, gardens planted, 
roads constructed. They might have been so absorbed 
in the material as to forget or neglect the mental and 
moral. But not so. So far as their means would 
allow provision was made for the educatvoti o\>i\\^^o\«^^. 
Amongst the pioneers was a man named Ca\A,«A».'^x^'«?^- 
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ley. For many years before coming to the new land he 
had taken an interest in religious and educational work. 
In c!ommon with the early emigrants he landed at Nepean 
Bay, Kangaroo Island. He gathered around him the 
<*hildren of the settlers and taught them the first prin- 
^•iples of education. 

Tlie short but touching story of the first school in 
South Australia is best told in Captain Bromley's own 
words : " I collected all the children I possibly could, 
but the whole number amounted to only twenty-four, 
and nearly half of them were infants. They were, 
therefore, taught on the infant school system, and all, 
except one (a mere babe) could either spell or read before 
I came away from the island. While thus employed I 
could hardly obtain money enough to purchase bread 
and cheese, the weekly pay of the children not amounting 
to ten shillings, so that, instead of building a hut, 1 was 
ohli^^ed to purchase (jommon ncccssaricrt to live on. I 
had, therefore, no alternative but to tcax^h the children 
under the Hhadci of a largo beautiful currant tree, which 
would have accommodated forty or fifty more." He 
did, how(iV(ir, afterwards contriver, with his own liandH, 
to build a Hrnall hut, ho that when a (;hangc of weather 
drove the (;hildren from the tree he was able to shelter 
them from the rain. (Captain Bromley also harl the 
honor of j)lanting the first British s<*,hool in Britinh 
.Vorth Amcri(ia in the year ISI.S. He remained on 
Kangaroo Island from the? 5th of DecM^mber, IS.'UJ. to 
the 10th of May, 1837. He then removed to Adelaide, 
[laving a(;(;eptcd tint of!i(;(» of VroUtiiior of the Aborigines. 
Shortly after he wan drowned in tfu* Kiver TorrcriH. 

Th(i first H(;hoolmaHt(^r appoinUid to the (;olony was 
Jolm Banks Shepluirdson. (Jleorge Fife Angas hacl l>een 
instrum(Mital in founding in Kngland a *' South Aus- 
tralian S(;hool So(!iety." John B. Shepherdson was 
sent out as teaduu'. H(» arriv(*d a few months afU^r the 
colony was foundcul, and open(»d his s(rhool in a wooden 
erection on Mie Park liaw^H, (>v\Hw\Vv/VTvi\\ty Church. 
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Some of the pioneer preachers took up educational 
work. The Rev. Thomas Q. Stow (Congregationalist) 
taught a school in a cottage at the comer of Freeman 
and Pirie streets, where the State Bank now stands. 
The Rev. Ralph Drummond, the first Presbyterian 
minister in the new settlement, also conducted a school 
in addition to his clerical work. 

In addition to these there was a classical school in 
Gawler-place conducted by Mr. MacGowan. Ap- 
parently he had been a teacher in the Old Country 
before emigrating to South Australia. The " London 
Literary Gazette " spoke of " Mr. MacGowan 's success- 
ful method of instruction " which '* taught children to 
think " instead of " condemning them to learn things 
by rote." Mrs. MacGowan conducted a ladies' school. 

As the colony became more settled the Government 
took up the question of education. The first legislative 
body to really deal with it was the old Nominee Council 
under Governor Robe. A Bill was then passed giving 
a grant to those who were engaged in teaching at the 
rate of £26 per annum for twenty scholars, and £40 for 
fifty scholars and upwards. 

But it was the Legislative Council on the more 
popular basis that fully and adequately (for the time 
being) dealt with the matter of education. Soon after 
they met in 1851 a Bill was brought in in which it was 
proposed to teach not only the preliminary arts of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but also to give instruction 
in the higher branches of education — the rudiments of 
geometry, mathematics, and the sciences. It proposed 
the establishment of a Central Board of Education, and 
the formation of a normal school or training institution 
for teachers. Undenominational religious instruction 
was to be given. The Bill was " to provide a good 
fiecular education based on the Christian religion, but 
apart from all theological and controversial differences 
on discipline and doctrine." One clause in the new 
Act specified that no minister of religion €»\io\3ML\vaNfe ^ 
seat on the Board. No doubt the ftexce \>»XW. on^x 
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State- aid to religion lay at the basis of this anti-clerical 
legislation. Governor Young sent a message to the 
Council asking that some alteration in this clause should 
be made, but the Council carried it in opposition to 
him. 

Another piece of useful legislation passed by the 
new Council was the District Council's Act giving to the 
people, in relation to local requirements, local self- 
government — power to tax themselves, and to spend the 
money in local improvements, such as paths, roads, and 
bridges. 

This Council also passed the BuUion Act which saved 
tlie colony from ruin. The difficulty was created 
through the discovery of gold in the adjoining colonies. 
Such was the rush to the diggings that South Austraha 
was nearly drained of its male population. It was said 
that in one of the suburbs of the city only one man was 
left, and that children, on seeing one of the sterner sex, 
were accustomed to say : ** Look here, mother, there's 
a man !" The social system was thrown out of gear. 
The banks had been denuded of their coin by the thou- 
sands who rushed to tlic diggings. There was no 
medium of exchange. Industry came to a standstill. 
Shops were closed; some newspapers ceased to exist; the 
police force was almost reduced to chaos; the working 
of the copper mines was seriously interrupted. The 
whole industrial system was out of joint. Wealth was 
fast going out of the colony, and Uttle money coming in. 
There were goods, but no coin with which to purchase 
them. In some instances the colonists resorted to a 
system of barter. Diggers returned with nuggets of 
gold, but these could not be put into circulation. What 
way could be suggested out of the difficulty ? There 
was wealth in the form of gold dust and nuggets, but 
it was the minted and legal coin that the settlers needed. 
Ceorge Tinline, the acting manager of the Bank of 
South Australia, with other shrewd men, concluded that 
the only way in which relief could be obtained was by 
assaying and coining some of the diggers' gold. They 
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suggested that pieces of gold should be stamped with a 
fixed value and put into circulation. Governor Young 
demurred to the proposal. However, there was no 
time to lose. In the absence of telegraphic communica- 
tion it was impossible to ask the consent of the Imperial 
authorities. A special session of the Legislative Coun- 
cil was convened, and the BulHon Act was introduced 
and passed in a day. Governor Yomig gave his con.- 
sent to the Bill, and it became law as a temporary ex- 
pedient to relieve the colonists from a crushing diffi- 
culty. For his services at this critical juncture the 
colonists presented George Tinline with a testimonial 
consisting of £2,500. 

The Legislative Council that assembled on July 
21, 1853, was the most important political gathering 
in the history of the province. Governor Young laid 
before the members copies of dispatehes announcing 
Her Majesty's readiness, upon certain conditions, to 
grant to the colony the right of self-government. It 
was to have the entire management of the revenue of 
the waste lands of the Crown. A Bill was laid before 
the Council for constituting a Parliament, consisting of a 
Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. The' 
Assembly was to consist entirely of representatives 
chosen by the people. The elective franchise was to 
be extended. The basis was freehold value of £20, or 
occupancy of a dwelling house value £5 per annum. 
There were to be thirty-six members, and the duration 
of membership was to be three years. The Legislative 
Council was to consist of twelve members, nominated 
by the Crown, who were to hold seats for life, and thus 
be independent of the Government and the people. It 
was entitled " A Bill to establish a ParHament in South 
Australia." The proposed constitution of the Upper 
House did not suit the people. They wished to make it 
elective inst.ead of nominative, and were opposed to life 
membership. 

To test the case, before the Bill Vioa ivsSX:^ ^cMa^xsfisaft^; 
Fraxcis S. Dutton brought foTwaid a tcloWotv— '*'' 'Y>5n»X» 
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in the proponed Bill for constituting a Parliament for 
South Australia this Council is of the opinion that the 
tipper House should l>e elective/* Said he: The ques- 
tion was brought forward at this time because it was 
thought to be the primary centre on which the constitu- 
tion about to be formed would turn. He did not pre- 
tend to any great amount of wisdom, and was voung in 
legislatorial duties, but he had given the subject his 
best attention, and had arrived at the conclusion that 
the proper object of an Upper House was a security 
against hasty legislation. How was it to be eflFected ? 
It was acknowledged that the Lower House was to bo 
the centre of power — was to hold the purse strings; it 
was ac;knowledged that no Executive could exist a day 
longer than it could command a majority in the Lower 
House. Then he would ask: How could the Upper 
House a(;t harmoniously with the Lower Chamber un- 
less the people had a voice in its formation ? He was 
quite satisficcl as to the fitness of the people, and was 
prepared to pla<;e the trust in their hands. 

A long and able disc^UHsion followed. The mcmlMsrK 
of the (V)un('il rose to the oc^casion. The debate was a 
lofty and Htatesmanlike one. The members felt that 
they were making history — that they had arrived at a 
critical time in the building up of the Commonwealth. 
This (/ounoil will ever have historical value; it had to 
form a (yonsiituiion ; and there was a kecm contest 
between the Tories and the Liberals in the nascent 
State. The former favore<l a Ijegislative (k)uncil 
nominaUnl by the Oown, and holding seats for life; 
this was Huppos(;d to approximate to the House of 
TjordH, To show the spirit in whi(;h the pioneer poli- 
ticians did their work we give a few items of the debate. 

F'dwaki) (*. CwYNNK TOW? with considerable diffi- 
dence to speak upon the motion. It involved a subjcjcf 
of great magnitude. Looking at the state of the 
colony, the ext<5nt of itH population, and the means of 
tho 7>cople, he c^onsidercKl that the colony did not ns- 
quire any more elaborates cowaWWUi^t^ tihan it already 
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possessed. He thought the measure was premature. 
His fear was the fear of the tyraimy of a democratic 
majority. Many who thought with him objected to 
the measure on account of its democratic tendencies. 
He would be willing to support the measure — ^to take 
all risks — ^if a nominated Upper House were conceded. 
If they refused a nominee Upper House the Constitution 
would be nothing more nor less than a pure democracy, 
and they would soon sink into a repubUc. Although 
they could not make a House of Lords they might 
•establish the germ of what, in due time, would give them 
A similar institution. 

George M. Waterhouse approached the subject 
with a strong conviction of its importance. A second 
chamber would be a check upon hasty legislation, and a 
link between the Crown and the people, but a nominated 
Upper Chamber would create difficulties. It was no 
answer that its members might be men of independence, 
for it would not be supposed that the head of the Govern- 
ment would be so foolish as to appoint a majority of 
persons opposed to his policy, or that men would act in 
opposition to the hand that raised them to power. 
*niere was no real analogy between the House of Lords 
And the proposed nominated Upper House, nor could 
they make a comparison between the colony and Eng- 
land. People appeared to labor under the apprehen- 
sion of some inde&iable evil connected with an elective 
Upper House; but such was not a necessary feature of a 
repubUc. 

The Colonial Secretary (Boyle Travers Finniss) 
in reply to a member stated that the Bill would be with- 
drawn if the House carried the motion making the 
Upper Chamber elective. 

The Registrar-General (Robt. R. Torrens) de- 
livered a long and able speech in favor of nomineeism. 
He had not heard any rational statement of the benefits 
likely to be derived from an Upper House elected io^ ^ 
term of years by the same confttitweivc.^ -wVo ^oviX.^ xfe- 
tum members for the Lower HoviLae. \t ^a» «^\^c©x» 
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that such an Upper Chamber would be but a reflex of 
the Lower. Why this jealousy of the Crown displayed 
here ? Why should we desire to see its power rendered 
absolutely null and void in the colony ? Strip the- 
Oown of the privileges of nomination and what would 
remain ? Democracy. He who desired to see demo- 
cracy established in the colony, and its connection with 
the mother country destroyed, would vote for an 
elective Upper House. He who desired to live under 
the form of constitutional monarchy would vote for an 
Upper House nominated for life. This question had 
been his study for years. He had given it the best 
and fullest consideration of which he was capable. If 
convicted of error he would at all hazards to himself 
support the motion. Opposing members might win 
his vote if they could show any foiin of constitution 
that would secure a greater amount of true liberty or 
of happiness than that afforded under the model of the 
British constitution. Failing this, hon. members must 
excuHe his declining to adopt the creation of their genius, 
for we are in no condition to experimentalise. The 
British constitution we have tried and proved. He 
maintained that the proposed constitution — a nominated 
Upper House — assimilated closely to that of Great 
Britain. He would prove from history that the British 
constitution afforded more true liberty than that of any 
other foimtry now existing, or that ever had existed. In 
the aiutiont republics of Greece and of Rome the great 
bulk of the y)eoplc were slaves and helots. In the 
United States (so frequently and triumphantly appealed 
to by th(^ advocates of democracy) a»s in the more 
ancient republics, slavery was a national institution. 
What deeds are done under the sacred name of libertv '. 
The example of an elective Upper House was shown in 
America. What were its fruits ? Popular opinion 
substituted for law. The judges of the land bowing 
hetore it. The rights of property invaded. There 
reitrns the desx)otism of despotisms — " The will of the 
majority l^^ 
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lie were on the liberal side of the House. He was, but 
he was for those best principles on which liberty was 
founded. He considered the proposed constitution to 
be applicable to the state of the colony. A nominated 
Upper House was an improvement upon the House of 
Lords, inasmuch as the hereditary principle was 
abolished. The opponents of the Bill went upon the 
monstrous assumption that the Governor would abuse 
the power of nomination. He agreed with the opinion 
that an elective Upper Chamber would be only a reflex 
•of the lower. 

James H. Fisher was of opinion that a change in 
the constitution was not yet required. The colony, 
j^oung as it was, had expanded under its present form of 
government to an extent which was unparalleled. 

George P. Angas said that he had been told by 
•eloquent gentlemen that the Bill, providing for a nomi- 
nated Upper House was in accordance with the British 
•constitution, but he maintained that in the House of 
Lords the elective principle, to a certain extent, ob- 
tained. Had they forgotten the election of bishops, 
who held seats in that House, and who were elected by 
the Houses of convocation. He defended the American 
•constit)ition from the attacks made upon it by the 
Registrar-General. Under that constitution flourished 
the most perfect system of education, and the best 
modes of religious instruction. If slavery were tolerated 
in America it was a fact that proved the demoralization 
of the i)eople, and should not be charged to the constitu- 
tion founded by the descendants of the reUgious fathers.. 
It had been said that those who desired to introduce 
democracy would vote for an elective Upper House. 
He would do so, and yet he was the last man who would 
desire to introduce disorder into the colony or separation 
from the parent state. He possessed, perhaps, as large 
■a landed property in the colony as any man, and could 
not be suspected of indifference to the form of cou&t^fe^* 
tion which would so materially mftwewe^ >i\iei y^o^^^"^ <2^ 
the colony, and the character oi \tft \r{^«iNsvV««\\a* ^^ 
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had duly weighed all that had been advanced by honor* 
able members on the subject. He had given the matter 
his best consideration, and would vote for an elective 
Upper House 

The Colonial Secretary (Boyle Travers Pinniss) 
was of opinion that the nominee principle gave large 
scope for selecting men most distinguished for talent^ 
for information, for wealth. There would be no such 
scope under the elective principle. The nominee would 
follow the dictates of his experience, and his interests 
being identical with those of the colony, he could have 
no party purpose to serve. The argument that the 
Governor might abuse his power amounted to nothing, 
as it could be appUed to the people as well. Wherever 
there was power it was liable to abuse. There was no 
precedent in favor of an elective Upper House but that 
of the Cape, and it was a mere experiment. He trusted 
that they would adopt the results of experience rather 
than untried theories in their zeal to serve South Aus- 
tralia. 

John Baker argued in favor of an elective Upper 
House on the basis that the members should be elected 
for life. By the elective principle only would their 
object be attained of creating a bulwark against the 
encroachments of both the Crown and the people; and 
by being elected for life their independence would be 
secured; they could consider every question on its merits,, 
and not how it was regarded in some particular district. 
But he would rather accept the Government scheme of a 
nominated Upper House than have no alteration at all. 
He advocated a compromise between the Government 
and the opposition. 

George S. Kingston said that the Hon. Mr.. 
G Wynne had expressed himself favorable to a nominated 
Upper House on the ground that an aristocratic form of 
government was preferable to a democracy; but in the 
colonv there was no aristocratic class* they were all 
Sontli Australians. He regarded a nominated Upper 
House as a retrograde n\oveiv\ew\. . li \1 were carried 
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party spirit would be raised, as the colonists would 
never rest till they had got rid of a nominated Upper 
House. 

The Collector of Customs (Capt. G. F. Dashwood) 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he would 
never give his vote to any amended form of the con- 
stitution which was not based upon the model of the 
British constitution, or as nearly assimilated to it as 
circumstances would permit. To the best of his judg- 
ment the Bill before the House was the best that could 
be devised to secure that object. He objected to an 
elected Upper House in every shape and form. No 
member of that House could be independent if he were 
the representative of others. It had been said that 
nominees would be mere tools of the Governor. It was 
not to be supposed that when members were nominated 
for life they would be controlled and influenced bv any 
Governor during his brief tenure of office. 

John T. Bagot was fullv convinced that an elective 
Upper House was by far the best form of constitution 
to meet the requirements of the colony, and, though 
those honorable members who opposed the motion 
seemed to suppose that all the argument was on their 
side, he (with the other members who thought with 
him) was quite willing to leave the decision of the ques- 
tion to the intelligent people of the province. A nomi- 
nated Upper House was an attempt to control and 
check the popular power. It proposed to place in the 
hands of a few the entire control of the Government. 
If there were any particular measure which the colonists 
might at any time wish to be adopted the elective 
members, by uniting together, could carry it, but by a 
nominated Upper House their objects could at[any time 
be defeated. 

Robert Davenport (brother to Sir Samuel) said 
that after long and patient consideration of the subject 
he had come to the conclusion that the formation of an 
Upper House, on the nominee pr\ivcvp\e, ^«j?^ \a^^ '"^s. 
accordance with the British constitwWotv, axv^\\^A\x^Nv^gp^» 
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the analogy of the British (jongtitution was tlie liegt 
they could adopt in framing a conntitution for the colony. 
He affirmed that the House of Lords had displayed more 
^alent, tact, and knowledge in expounding the law, and 
was more adapted to interpret rightly the wishes of the 
people than the House of Commons. Why ? Because 
thoy were an aristocracy of mind. He feared tliat they 
would get on badly in the colony, unless they had an 
aristocracy of that kind. What a splendid si)eotacIe 
did England exhibit a short time ago when Chartism 
was apparently in the ascendancy; when the most daring 
threats were made, public meetings held, and gigantic 
processions organised to overawe the Oovemmont. 
What a magnificent proof was then given of the value 
of the strength of a constitutional executive. The 
Oovemment looked on with silent dignity. It threw 
itself back upon its own majesty, prepared to resist the 
first outbreak, and to assert the supremacy of law. 
Contrast thin with the conduct of the executive in 
America in the c^ano of the invasion of Cuba, in dinn^t 
violation of iln; law of nations aH well as of their own. 
Men belonging to tlie professionH, students in universi' 
ties, and porsonH liolding the position of gentlemen, 
openly violated the law, and liear(lc<l its authorities, 
who were obliged to submii in the indignity and look on 
in helpless silencie. One reason why he favored a 
nominee [Ipper House was bwiause he thought the 
(fovernor liad better opportunities of judging the rapa- 
cities of men to form an Uj)j)er House than the publie 
had, because the colony was of too recent a date to have 
allowed time for men to prove their abilities by a courwj 
of public tuition. The intelle(!t, talent, and knowledge 
of the House of Lords was the keystone to the i^ritish 
constitution, and which they Bhould endeavour to adopt 
as rnucrh as possible. 

William Pkacoc'k said that so great— so detei- 

mined — was his aversion to the nominee principle of 

the proposed Upper (yhamber that lu; would rather lav 

JiM head on the bhwjk than in\\.\u\ w\ \\w ^'UildrcMi such 
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a farcical imitation of the House of Lords. Let them 
ask the opinion of the people out of doors, and it would 
be found that nineteen out of twenty would be found 
strenuously opposed to a nominee Upper House. 

William Giles was for an Upper House elected for 
a term of years. He had given the question full con- 
sideration, and nothing that any man could say would 
alter his convictions on the subject. 

William Younghusband thought that a second 
■elective chamber would be the best. 

The Advocate-General (Richard Davies Hanson) 
said that one objection that had been raised to a nominee 
Upper House was that it would place its members above 
law. This could not be. Look at the House of Lords. 
They were in a much higher position than the twelve 
nominees proposed by the Parliament BiU could be; yet 
they could not set themselves permanently against the 
people. Was not CathoUc Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, carried against the 
richest and most potent aristocracy in the world ? He 
wished to see independent men in the Upper House, who 
would not feel the necessity of looking with one eye to 
the merits of a question, and with the other to the desires 
of their constituents. He did not think the opinions of 
the people to be always correct — he did not hold the 
maxim vox popvli \x)x Dei, though he believed that the 
second voice of the people was always right. He was 
prepared to yield to the people when he knew that they 
had time for dispassionate reflection, and when a matter 
was placed before them in all its bearings. He was for 
the people having power to make laws, but he wished 
to see the people submit to the laws. He defied honor- 
able members to show him a country where tliere were 
two elective chambers and where the will of the people 
was not above law. 

Mr. Button's motion for an elective Chamber was 
lost, a majority of eight voting against it. 

The second reading of the PaT\\aTi\eTv^ 1^^ >n^^ XXnsxv 
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passed. A clumsy compromise between the Goveni'- 
ment and the opposition was then ejffeoted; and the 
Parliament Bill, providing for a nominated Upper 
House, was read a third time and transmitted to the 
Imperial authorities for their consideration. Further 
on we shall see that it was not accepted by the Britidi 
Government. 

In the next chapter it will be seen that a satisfactory 
via media was arranged by providing for a Lower House^ 
elected on the basis of maidiood suffrage, and an Upper 
House, the members of which were to be elected on the 
basis of a property qualification. 

Tlie time now came for His Excellency (Governor 
Young) to leave the colony. He had occupied the vice- 
regal position for nearly seven years, and had faithfully 
served both Sovereign and subjects. The colony had 
outgrown its childhood and youth, and was now ap- 
proaching its majority. For such a period Governor 
Youno: was an ideal ruler. During the tenure of his 
oflfice legislation became more and more in harmony 
with the will of the i)eople. He did not remain to see 
re8])on«ible government, in the full sense of the word, 
established, but he remained long enough to see a Bill 
providing for an elective Assembly pass the Legislative 
Council, and then transmitted to the British Government 
for apj)roval. 

It was during Sir Henry's term that the Murray 
trade was developed. In this question he took a very 

keen interest. 

It was Captain Randall who put the first steamer on 
the Murray for commercial enterprise. She was named 
the '* .Mary Ann," and was built by Captain Bandall at 
a cost of £1,5()(). Great interest was taken in this 
event. The (Governor and Lady Young, with a party 
of leading colonists, went to Goolwa to greet the steamer 
and her captain. Some two hundred persons assem- 
bled. A volley from nineteen guns was fired, and hearty 
cheers were given. SpeaVwxyi, o\ \\vvaVv\v1ot\c event the 
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editor of the " Register " said: " In future times, when 
the steam navigation of the River Murray shall have 
attained the paramount importance for which it i» 
destined, when numerous and powerful steamers shall 
be regularly employed in transporting the pastoral 
produce of Australia, the diminutive size and power 
of >Ir. Randall's boat will be of little consequence, but 
the interest and honor attaching to the first voyage of 
a steamer on the waters of the Murray will redound to 
his credit, and subserve the best interests of his adopted 
country." 

The Legislative Council in 1850 voted a sum of 
£4,000 as a bonus for a successful navigation of the 
Murray from the Goolwa to the Darling. The steamers 
were to be of not less than forty horse power, and were 
not to exceed in draught two feet of water when loaded. 
Captain Francis Cadell was the successful competitor. 
He first embarked in a canvass boat — a bold under- 
taking — on the upper Murray, and descended the 
stream for a distance of 1,300 miles, demonstrating that 
the river could be navigated by steamers of shallow 
draught. He forced a steamer (the " Lady Augusta," 
so called after Lady Young) through the Murray mouth, 
a most risky feat, steamed to the Goolwa, and made 
fast. Here the population of the surrounding district 
had gathered, and a great number of blacks. The 
Governor was also present, with a party from Adelaide, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Younghusband and their three 
daughters. Volleys of musketry were fired, and the 
blacks were provided with a feast in the form of two 
sheep, which they roasted whole. 

A cargo boat (the " Eureka ") had been built for 
Captain Cadell at Goolwa. This marked another 
course in the Commonwealth which the pioneers were 
building up. They determined to do honor to the 
occasion. With a garland of wild flowers upon her 
head, Miss Ghza Younghusband, a maiden of thirteen, 
christened the " Eureka." After the \oc^ l<i%^:\^r>^JSRs^ 
were over the "Lady Augusta," vAiYv a di'a^Aw^gKs^e^ 
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party on board, including the Governor, steamed up the 
river with the cargo boat in tow. This was on August 
26, 1853. The party reached Swan Hill on September 
17, 1853. 

On the way back the boats took in 444 bales of wool, 
about 1,000 sheepskins, and a quantity of taUow. Such 
was the inauguration of the Murray trade which the 
pioneers celebrated with eager, great, and glowing 
anticipations. 

A public banquet was tendered to C'aptain Oadell. 
This was on Wednesday evening, October 26, 1853. 
The banquet was spread in the Council Chamber, North- 
terrace. This was another historic occasion. The 
chair was occupied by John Morphett, Speaker of the 
Iiegislative Council. Able and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were given by such noted nation builders as 
Richard D. Hanson, John Stephens, George Marsden 
Waterhouse, William Younghusband, John Baker, Wil- 
liam Giles, and George Fife Angas. 

The Governor (Sir Henry Young) proposed the toast 
of Cadell. In doing so he delivered an elocpient spee(!h. 
Said he: " The great river constitutes a pernian(»nt bond 
of union between three large and prospercms colonies, 
and as surely as its waters terminate in the ocean at 
Encounter Bay, so surely has a gracious and omnipotent 
Providence destined the river to give an especial im- 
pulse to the commerce and social improvement n{ South 
Australia. The steam navigation of the Murray -this 
Australian Mississippi — wlien fully developed, will form 
an important epoch, and will hasten the culminatitm 
of the population and trade of South Australia. And, 
gentlemen, it cannot be out of season, even at this 
festive board, to indulge the belief, to breathe the 
aspiration, that as waste after waste of the wilderness 
flhall become the populous scene of many useful produc- 
tions — as the grim visage and uncouth ac;cents of the 
savage are gradually changed into the smiling aspect and 
the hu8V hum of the vovee?. o^ Yw^^.w'ftVYvow'ts ^wd civilised 
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man — so likewise a way will be opened for the message 
of Him who hath made of one blood all nations of men." 

Captain Cadell (the hero of the hour) was greeted 
with a storm of applause. He affirmed that in his 
attempt to open up the Murray trade he had not been 
inspired by mercenary motives. His ambition was 
" the waking up of a mighty but hitherto torpid stream," 
so that it " might fulfil its allotted duties, as intended 
by the Creator of all things, and to render it subservient 
to the uses of mankind." 

It is said that in after years Captain Cadell went in 
for pearl fishing on the north-west coast of Australia^ 
and whilst asleep was murdered by one of the crew in 
1879. 

Governor Young was the father of South Aus- 
tralian railways. It was during his time that the rail- 
way to the Port was constructed, and consent was 
given for the formation of the Adelaide and Gawler 
line. During his administration steam postal com- 
munication was established between South Australia 
and England, and the electric telegraph ^^-ithin the colony 
came into use. 

The chilling reception that Governor Young re- 
ceived on his arrival was more than atoned for by the 
practical expression of esteem that marked his depar- 
ture. An address was presented to him, and a hand- 
some silver claret jug and salver. Lady Young re- 
ceived a silver tea service valued at one hundred guineas. 
The party left Government House on December 20, 1864. 
A salute of thirteen guns was fired. There was a detach- 
ment of mounted police in front of the carriage, and in 
the rear a guard of honor composed of the Adelaide 
Mounted Volunteer Rifle Corps. A large number of 
gentlemen on horseback, and various vehicles, brought 
up the rear. Governor Young was appointed ad- 
ministrator of the Government in Tasmania. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Responsible Government. 

It was not till June 7, 1855, that Governor Sir 
Richard and Lady MacDonnell arrived. During the 
interim the Hon. B. T. Finniss acted as administrator. 

The liberal rule of Sir Henry E. Young had evi- 
dently won the hearts of the people. It stimulated 
their loyalty. The vice-regal appointment was no 
longer regarded with impatience or indifference. The 
result was that Sir Richard MacDonnell and his lady 
met with a most effusive welcome. The ships in the 
harbor were decorated, and flags from various positions 
waved in the breeze. An address was presented to 
him at Port Adelaide. A salute of sev^enteen guns was 
fired. A (cavalcade followed him from the Port to the 
•city. Volunteers were arran<;(id in file two deep along 
North-terrace. A company of the Fortieth Regiment 
was drawn up in the same locality. The soldiers pre- 
sented arms, and the multitude cheered. 

Sir Ricliard was the son of Dr. MacDonnell, Provost 
of Trinity (College, Dublin. He was born in 1815, and 
was educated at Trinity (College, where he took a high 
position. For some time he practised as a lawyer in 
London. He was appointed Chief Justice of the British 
possessions at (;rambia, and in course of time became 
Governor of tlie Gambia settlements. Here he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. In one of his expediticms, 
visiting a native town, he fell into an ambush. His 
cloth(»-s w(jre pierced in many places with spear and 
sword cuts. It was the want of union among his 
assailants, and the gallantry of some native allies that 
saved him. Afterwards he was appointed to a Go- 
vernorHhip in the WchI IndieH, axvd \>^ew ic\ South Aus- 
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tralia. He spent nearly seven years as Governor of this 
<5olony. During his administration self-government 
became an actual fact, the Real Property Act was 
passed, and the colony reached its majority. He 
identified himself with every movement for the good of 
the colony, whether literary, artistic, educational, or 
philanthropic. 

Of Governor MacDonnell a visitor to Adelaide dur- 
ing his administration said: " The Governor and his 
lady are very popular, and deservedly so. They mix 
freely in society, and take a lead in all the amusements 
of the place. Sir Richard is spoken of as rather too 
■clever a man for his position, and as being rather in- 
clined to chafe under the restraints inherent to the 
condition of the strictly constitutional Governor. He is 
a fine, powerful, masculine fellow; full of life, vigor, and 
animal spirits; hospitable, devoted to outdoor sports, 
and a perfect Ulyases with the bow.'' 

In Governor Young's time we saw the third reading 
of the Parliament Bill passed, and the Bill transmitted 
to the British Government for their approval. Sir 
Richard MacDonnell received a dispatch from Lord 
John Russell advising a reconsideration of the Bill. 
Before attempting further legislation Lord John Russell 
suggested the expediency of a new election, and pointed 
out two courses of procedure that the new Legislative 
■Council could take — either to amend the Parliament 
Bill, or to bring in a new one. The people were to have 
a free hand in the matter. 

A few days after the receipt of this dispatch the 
dissolution of the old Legislative Council was gazetted. 
Writs were again issued, and candidates announced 
themselves. Opponents of State-aid, fearful of its 
resurrection, again bestirred themselves. Another 
•epoch had come in the history of the people; and a great 
responsibility rested upon the electors. In the previous 
•chapter the pioneers had to consider a constitution that 
had been submitted to them by the In\peTV^ ^\\\\vot>^\rr^, 
now they were at liberty to f ormxilate V\vei\t owcl. ^^^>^ 
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the editor of the " Register ": " We are now called 
upon to reconstitute our Legislature under different 
auspices, and for greater purposes than before. It is na 
light responsibilty that has devolved upon us. We are 
not call^ to elect men to make an ordinary law, but to 
make a constitution. We are laying the foundations 
of a new political and social State." 

Governor MacDonnell, whose legal training was of 
service to the colonists, suggested the lines on which 
he thought a new constitution should be based, pro- 
viding for a single Cliamber, of forty members, with 
four oflficial nominees. The suggestion did not meet 
with the approval of the people. The days of nomina- 
tion were numbered. Great interest was taken in the 
elections. Many were carried away by excitement. 
Rival colors were worn, and in some instances rival flags 
were torn down. ' Unf orttmately in West Adelaide, 
where the Hibernian element prevailed, shillalahs were 
used. The successful candidate for West Torrent 
(Thomas Reynolds) rode to the declaration of the poll 
in a carriage, drawn by four horses, and followed by a 
large procession made up of vehicles and horsemen. 
The defeated candidate (Major O'Halloran) also had a 
carriage and four. At East Adelaide banners and 
decorations were in great profusion. 

The new T^gialative Council consisted of the fol- 
lowing : — 

Nominated by the Governor. 

Oflficial Nominees — 

Boyle T. Finniss (Colonial Secretary). 
Richard D. Hanson (Advocate-General). 
( 'aptain Arthur H. Freeling (Surveyor-General). 
Robert R. Torrens (Colonial Treasurer). 

Non-Oificial Nominees — 

James H. Fisher Marshall McDermott 

Samuel Davenport ^d^atA. ^\:\\\\xv% 
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Elbctbd by the People. 

North Adelaide John Bentham Neales 

East Adelaide Francis Stacker Button 

West Adelaide Anthony Forster 

Port Adelaide William Scott 

Yatala Arthur Blyth 

East Torrens John B. Hughes 

West Torrens Thomas Reynolds 

Noarlunga William Peacock 

Mount Barker John Baker 

Hindmarsh John Rankine 

Barossa George Fife Angas 

Victoria John Hart 

Light John T. Bagot 

Stanley William Younghusband 

Burr a George S. Kingston 

Flinders Alfred Watts 

Among the defeated candidates were such weU- 
known early settlers as Sir James H. Fisher, Major 
O'Halloran, Walter Duffield, Alexander Hay, Edward 
C. Gwjmne, Marshall McDermott, and Edward Stirling. 

The Governor chose three of the defeated candidates 
as non-oflficial nominees. 

Upon this new Legislative Council devolved the 
responsibility of making a new Constitution. A critical 
time had come in the building up of the Commonwealth. 
It was necjessary that the work should be wisely and 
thoroughly done. They had to lay a course in the 
building up of national life upon which great issues 
would depend. 

They met, for the first time, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1st, 1856, in the new Chamber on North-terrace. 
The public gallery was crowded with citizens and re- 
presentative public men. James H. Fisher was elected 
Speaker. 

Governor MacDonnell's address was a ^«r^ Vs«v% 
one. He stated that Her Majesty's Teipte»cw\>^\xN[«i ^^ 
no longer styled Lieutenant-GovemoT, \iwt C\o^ctTvotASvr 
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Chief of South Australia. This he took to be an indi 
oation of the growing importance of the colony. As 
the colony waa still young the Governor expressed a 
preference for a single Chamber, but as the majority 
of the people desired two Houses he thought that their 
wish should prevail. He then laid before the Council, 
as a kind of working model, a Bill providing for two 
Houses. Both Houses were to be elective. The 
Legislative Council was to consist of eighteen members, 
one of whom was to be President. At the end of every 
four years five members were to vacate their seats, and 
five now members were to be elected. The House of 
Assembly was to consist of thirty members. The 
franchise for both Houses, according to the Governor's 
proposal, was to be alike. His suggestion was a cum- 
brous one. Every man of the age of twenty-one, having 
freehold estate of the clear value of £20, or occupying a 
dwelling house of the clear annual value of £5, or having 
a leasehold of the value of £10 per annum, or having 
a salary of £100, or being a graduate of any British 
University, or practitioner of the Supreme Court, or 
minister of religion, was to have a vote for both Houses. 
Such was the Governor's somewhat inflated proposal. 

As soon as the Hill was presented it was condemned. 
On the motion for its second reading, the Government, 
to avoid an inevitable defeat, declared that if its second 
reading were carried it would be with tlie distinct under- 
standing that the Council would not be pledged to any 
of its clauses. With this understanding the Council 
went into Committee on the Bill. The outcome of 
their deliberations was: Two Houses; both elective. 
The Upper House to consist of eighteen members, elected 
by the whole colony; the Lower House of thirty-six 
members, elected by districts. In the Upper House 
six members were to retire every four years. The 
Lower House was to be elected every three years, on the 
basis of manhood suffrage. The qualifications for a 
vote for the Upper House wet^i-. Freehold of £50 clear 
value; lease of £20 per autvum, m\)\\\>M:fe^.^^^\^V.^x\3xi; a 
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right of purchase; and £25 tenants. All voting was to 
be by ballot. Tliis Parliament Bill was passed on 
January 2, 1856. Whilst it was under discussion the 
colonists took a great interest in it. Many letters were 
written to the press, and public meetings in the interests 
of the Bill were held. 

In proroguing the Council Governor MacDonnell 
aaid : — " The session about to close will long be remem- 
bered as that in which the principles were established 
and the broad foundation laid of the Constitution under 
which South AustraUa will, I trust, long continue to 
•extend the prosperity which, under Divine Providence, 
has hitherto blessed the energy and honorable industry 
of her children. I confidently expect that the extended 
poUtical power entrusted to the people of this country, 
and the universal suffrage conceded by the new Con- 
stitution, will prove a safe and conservative measure, 
and, whilst conferring the utmost possible powers of 
self-government, \vill render stronger and more enduring 
than ever the cherished ties of affection and loyalty 
which link this province to the throne of our respected 
and beloved Sovereign." He spoke of the session as 
the longest and most remarkable of the South AustraUan 
Legislature.* \< j [i» 

InteUigence came by the " White Swan," on October 
24, 1856, that the new ParUament Bill had received 
Royal Assent. Governor MacDonnell nominated the 
first Ministry under responsible Goverrmient. Chief 
Secretary, Hon. B. T. Pinniss; Attorney-General, Hon. 
Richard D. Hanson; Treasurer, Hon. Robert R. Torrens; 
Commissioner of PubUc Works, Hon. Captain Arthur 
H. FreeHng; Commissioner of Crown Lands, Hon. Charles 
Bonney. 

The elections under the new regime were very 
orderly. The battle over State-aid had been fought; a 

♦ One of the most important Acta ^aaa^ Vr. Wvk^ ^^» 
"An Act to provide tor the water supply anA «LT%.Vfta.«^ o^ ^^^ 
City of Adelaide." 
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Coiistitutiion in hannony with the wishes of the people 
had been granted; all that the community now had to do 
was to quietly and wisely vote for the new representa- 
tives. 

The Parliament under the new Constitution met on 
April 22, 1857. About one thousand spectators assem- 
bled on North-terrace. A guard of honor was drawn 
up in front of the Council Chambers, and a detachment 
of police was stationed on the Terrace. A royal salute 
was fired. The multitude cheered. They brought 
forth the top stone shouting grace! grace! unto it. 

As this event will ever bo memorable in history we 
give the names of the members who were elected to the 
mrst ParHament : — 

LbOISLATIVE CoUNCITi — 

Hon. Thomas S. O'Halloran 
John Baker 
William Younghusband 
John Morphett 
Edward C. Gwynne 
Anthony Forster 
Abraham Scott 
WiUiam Scott 
George Hall 
HeniT Avers 
Arthur H. Freeling 
George Fife Angas 
Edward Stirling 
James H. Fisher 
Captain C. Bagot 
Samuel Davenport 
Charles Davies 
Charles G. Everard 

House of Assembly — 

City of Adelaide — Hon. Boyle T. Finniss, Hon. 
Robert R. Torrens, Hon. Richard D. Hanson. 
Francis S. Dutton. John B. Neales, William H. 
Burford. 
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Port Adelaide — John Hart and John B. Hughes. 
West Torrens— -Luther Scammell and James W. 

Cole. 
Yatala — John Harvey and Charles Simeon Hare. 
Gumeracha — ^Arthur Blyth and Alexander Hay. 
East Torrens — ^(Jeorge M. Waterhouse and Hon. 

Charles Bonney. 
Sturt — ^Thomas Reynolds and John HaUett. 
Noarlunga — ^Thomas Young and Henry Mildred. 
Mount Barker — ^Friederich E. H. Krichaui! and 

John Dunn. 
Onkapannga — ^William Milne and Wilham B. 

Davies. 
Encounter Bay — Benjamin H. Babbage and Arthur 

P. Lindsay. 
Barossa — ^Walter Duffield and Horace Dean. 
The Murray — ^David Wark. 
Light — John T. Bagot and Carrington Smedley. 
Victoria — Robert R. Leake. 
Burra and Clare — George S. Kingston, Morris Marks, 

and Edward J. Peake. 
Flinders — Marshall McDermott. 

Summing up after the elections the editor of the 
" Register " said : — 

" Responsible Government inaugurated this day 
will henceforth direct, for weal or for woe, the destinies 
of this province. We have no fear as to the result." 

Said the " London Times " in commenting upon the 
position: " It must be confessed that it is rather an odd 
position for a new community of rising tradesmen, 
farmers, cattle-breeders, builders, mechanics, with a 
sprinkUng of doctors and attorneys, to find that it is 
suddenly called upon to find Prime Ministers, Cabinets, 
a Ministerial side, and an opposition side, and all the 
apparatus of a Parliamentary Government — to awake 
one fine morning and discover that this is no longer a 
<5olony, but a nation, saddled with all the rule% ^acA. 
traditions of the political Ufe of the'MloVXiet Co>m>X»t5«'' 

A visitor to South Australia in \^5T ^xiWicv^^'^^^ 
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'* reminiucences." Prom thes© we mav learn what 
Adelaide and its suburbs looked like in the year in which 
responsible Government was granted. The old print 
says: Adelaide has many advantages of situation, and 
has, in some respects, been well laid out. Yet during 
several months of the year it is virtually uninhabitable. 
The dust is incessant and overwhelming. But for this 
peculiarity it would be an agreeable town enough. In 
one thing the people of Adelaide are setting a good 
example. They are taking active steps in planting the 
city. Private persons arc allowed, with proper restric- 
tions, to plant along the kerb in front of their premises; 
and along all the terraces which surround the town; 
and in all the squares, which occur at regular intervals, 
ornamental trees have been planted by the Corporation. 
Adelaide is situated on a very extensive plain. The 
Torrens runs through it, and supplies it with water. 
The river, during the summer months is very insigni- 
ficant; however, it continues to run all the year, and the 
water is of p;ood quality. Waterworks, upon a rather 
lar^e scale, are in progrcna, the river Immh^ darn mod 
up about ten miles from tlie town, and tho water will be 
brought in by gravitation. Upon one side Adelaide in 
sheltered by a ranjre of hills, of which, considering their 
<ixtreine f)eauty, 1 am siirpiis(^d that 1 have heard so 
little. The Tirirs slope down into tlic plains, the entire 
way from the coast to the lUirra u hundred miles up 
country, presenting everj-^here a very beautiful apy)ear- 
ance; gently undulating, Honietimcs wcll-covrred with 
timber, sometimes open down, broken up into all sorts 
of pretty forms; the eye never tires of resting on thew 
delightful ranges. As the sun rises, (Eliminates, and 
declines, new beauties of light an<l shadow reveal them- 
s(ilve8, and every passing cloud adds its quota to the 
general efTect. The gardens in the neigliborhood of 
Adelaide exceerl any that I hav(i seen in the colonies. 
They are very extensive, highly cultivated, and most 
/productive. In seasrm fruit abounds to such an extent 
that much of the more pma\\a.\i\ii kinds is lost alto- 
M^ithor. The kinds rany^e irom \\w ^v^o't^vAu-tx^j Vcn iVu- 
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loquat[and the orange. Extensive olive gardens pre- 
sent themselves here and there; but, to my great sur- 
prise, no use whatever is made of the produce. The 
vine is being extensively cultivated. Wine making is 
progressing in numerous directions. The railway and 
electric telegraph are progressing at a moderate rate. 
The railway has already connected Adelaide with the 
Port, a distance of eight miles, and also stretched away 
to Gawler town, twenty-five miles into the interior. 
These Unes are in the hands of the Government, and are 
badly worked. Little attention is paid to either punc- 
tuality or regularity of working in any respect. Your 
ticket is either asked for two or three times, or not 
asked for at all, and to mv intense amusement I saw a 
lady, unprovided with tickets for herself and friend, 
count out the fare to the guard, and send him away for 
the necessary change. The leading politicians, as in 
all the colonies, have expended a great deal of their 
strength in selfish struggles for power." 

Such were the impressions made by our province 
upon an observing mind nearly half a century ago. Our 
railway system then had only just been born, and no 
doubt was in a crude condition. 



CHAPTER XVI, 



Exploration. 

Around all mystery there is a fascination. It is 
this fact that has led so many men to risk their lives in 
attempts to penetrate into the interior of Africa, and to 
reach the North Pole. What lies beyond ? This is a 
question that man is not only constrained to ask, but 
must endeavour to answer. The first immigrants were 
located on a vast plain. All the country beyond the 
range of vision was a terra incognita. What lies be- 
yond ? Is the interior inhabited or uninhabited ? 
Mountainous or level ? Barren or fertile ? What 
kind of plants does it produce ? Are there any new 
species of animals ? By what kind of race is it peopled ? 
What are their manners and customs ? Are there any 
large- rivers, lakes, or inland seas ? Is it possible to 
traverse the continent ? Such were the questions that 
appealed to the pioneei-s and which they soon endea- 
voured to answer. 

Sheep, cattle, and horses were needed in the new 
settlement. Would it be possible to bring tliese over- 
land from some of the other colonies ? The first to 
solve the problem, as we have pointed out, were Joseph 
Hawdon and Charles Bonney. 

Shortly after, Edward John Eyre, another pas- 
toraiist in New South Wales, brought over a mob of 
cattle. He found the journey a perilous one. T* 
horses died, and himself and two men nearly perished 
from want of food and water. Mr. Evre was the firsc 
man to bring sheep over from New South Wales. Fur- 
ther on we shall see that he was a bom adventurer — 
bold, determined, cool, calculating, and resourceful. 
Hie was not tho man to j^ve N<ra^ \,o ^wcv\q, or to lose 
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his wits in the presence of difficulty and danger. Eyre 
had the *' conquer or die " spirit. He was the stuff that 
heroes are made out of — the mat<*rial that is wanted in 
nation building. 

The Eyrb Expedition. 

Eyre was the first man to endeavour to penetrate 
the interior of the continent. His expedition grew out 
of a visit that Captain George Grey (afterwards 
Governor) paid to the new settlement in 1840. He sug- 
gested to some of the leading emigrants the advisability 
of trying to find an overland route between South and 
Western AusbraUa. If a route were discovered Captain 
Grey thought it might be possible to send stock from 
one colony to another. Eyre felt a great interest in 
the proposal. His eyes, however, were directed to the 
northern interior. He suggested that pubHc attention 
should be given to it, so that, if possible, the veil might 
be lifted from the unknown and mysterious centre of 
the vast AustraUan continent. Eyre dined with 
Governor Gawler, and the two talked the matter over. 
He volunteered to take charge of a party, to find one- 
third of the number of horses required, and one-third 
of th^ money. To make this possible he broke up his 
sheep station on the River Light. The pioneers took 
the matter up, raising by subscription £582. Governor 
Gawler contributed £100, and Mr. Eyre gave £680, out 
of his own resources. Governor Gawler offered the use 
of any two horses belonging to the poUce, and a small 
vessel, the *' Waterwitch," was also placed at his dis- 
posal. The vessel was to convey stores to the head of 
Spencer's Gulf. Eyre was to proceed to Lake Torrens 
and examine it, and then to penetrat-e as far into the 
northern interior of the continent as possible. Pre- 
vious to this, at his own expense, he had made excur- 
sions to the north, both from Port Lincoln and Ade- 
laide . 

The party consisted of Mr, Eyt^ ^xA \!iN& ^^\sv- 
panion (Mr. Scott), John Bais^ter V^\io Va.^ Xswecv K>M!i. 
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overseer of his sheep station), Corporal Coles (of the 
Royal Engineers), John Houston, R. McRoberts, and 
two black boys. All the preparations were now made. 

• ••••• 

It is Thursday morning, June 18, 1840. The little 
settlement on the plains is astir. Something very un- 
usual must be about to happen. Outside of Government 
House, North-terrace, are some drays and several horses. 
The drays are laden with camping requirements. Two 
black boys and several white men are in attendance. 
Gentlemen are riding into the Government Domain. 
Several conveyances are driving up, and the occupants 
are alighting. Whilst the black boys and men partake 
of a meal provided by Governor Gawler, a meeting is 
held in the drawing-room of Government House. It is 
the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, in which 
Governor Gawler took so prominent and heroic a part. 
No wonder there is so much aiiimation among the ladie& 
and gentlemen present. Who could forget the battle of 
Waterloo ? Least of all the Governor. But it is not 
the famous battle that the Governor and guests have so 
much in mind. They have met to say farewell to 
Edward John Eyre, who is about to enter upon one of 
the most heroic and hazardous enterprises ever under- 
taken by man. 

After breakfast Governor Gawler rises and ad- 
dresses the company : — *' We are assembled to promote 
one of the most important undertakings that remains 
to be accomplished on the face of the globe — the dis- 
covery of the interior of Australia. Mr. Eyre goes 
forth this day to endeavour to plant the British flag in 
the very centre of our island continent. May triumph 
crown his efforts. All have given to Mr. Eyre their 
best wishes but to good wishes right-minded men always 
add fervent prayers. There is an Almighty, invisible 
Being in Whose hands are all events. Let us, therefore^ 
implore His protection." 

Some ot the pioneer ladies, amongst others Miss 
HindmaTsh (daughter ol t\ve ftiat G^o^«nvat\ axid Miss 
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Lipson (daughter of the first harbor-master) had worked 
a handsome Union Jack in silk for presentation to Mr. 
Eyre. The gallant explorer, Captain Sturt, now rises: 
" I am to deliver you this flag in the name of the ladies 
who made it, with their best wishes for your success., and 
their earnest prayers for your safety. This noble 
color, the ensign of our country, has cheered the brave 
on many occasions. You have to carry it to the centre 
of a mighty continent, there to leave it as a sign to the 
savage that the footprints of civiUsed man have pro- 
ceeded so far. Go forth, then, on your journey with a 
full confidence in the goodness of Providence, and may 
heaven direct your steps." Under deep emotion Mr. 
Kyre receives the flag, and tenders his thanks. All bow 
while the Rev. C. B. Howard (Colonial Chaplain) offers 
prayer. 

It is now twelve o'clock. A large party of the 
pioneer emigrants have gathered around Government 
House. A procession of horsemen is formed, cheers 
are given, and away the gallant explorer canters up 
North Adelaide road, accompanied by sympathising 
friends. After proceeding a few miles they say fare- 
well, and Edward J. Eyre and party are left alone to 
pursue their journey into an unknown land — a land of 
sand, drought, stones, salt bush, and scrub, into the 
mysteries of which the mind of civilised man has never 
peered, and over which the foot of white man has never 
trod. That day they travelled as far as the Little 
Para, and then camped for the night. Said Eyre : 
" From the crowded drawing-room of civiUsed life I had^ 
in a few liours, been transferred to the solitude and 
silence of the wilds. ... I had suddenly become 
isolated with regard to the world which, so far as I waa 
concerned, now consisted only of the few brave men 
who accompanied me, and who were dependent for 
their very existence upon the energy, perseverance, and 
prudence with which I might conduct the task. WitVv 
this small but gallant and faithful baxidlvi^a^^Ck ^\X««s:%^» 
the vast recesses of the interior oi k\x«\.T«X\a., wn?^ \s>\&^» 
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up the reil which had hitherto shrouded its mysteries. 
. . . . When all nature around me was buried iii 
deep repose I alone was waking and anxious." 

He looked to the Flinders Range as a stepping stone 
to the interior. 

The next morning they marched on to Gawler, 
where they had lunch. They then pushed on to Mr. 
Eyre's station on the Light. When the station was left 
they had thirteen horses, forty sheep, and provisions to 
last about three months, in addition to what had been 
sent by the " Waterwitch " to the head of Spencer's 
Gulf. 

About one hundred and twenty miles north of the 
primitive settlement the party met a poor old emaciated 
native, apparently left by his tribe to die. He was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, and life was slowly ebbing 
uway. They also fell in with a party of natives at the 
stream that Eyre had named Rocky River. 

Travelling on, Eyre saw a high-pointed hill in the 
Flinders Range which he named Mount Remarkable. 
He also came to a watercourse to which he crave the 
name of Crystal Brook. The party pushed on to 
Mount Arden. At the head of Spencer's Gulf they re- 
ceived their stores which had been shipped by the 
" Waterwitch." At Mount Arden a depot was formed, 
and stores and men were left there while Eyre and a 
black boy, with two horses, proceeded to explore the 
interior. They went on to Mount Eyre. This was 
the most northerly limit of a journey that Mr. Eyre had 
made in 1839. lie climbed to the top, but all around 
saw little but sterility. In the distance, apparently 
about twenty-five miles off, was the glittering bed of 
Lake Torrens. Pushing on the travellers came to the 
lake. It seemed to be from fifteen to twenty miles 
across, and from forty to fifty miles long. The bed of 
the lake was a saline deposit that glittered brilUantly in 
the 8un, Reneath this salt crust there was a bog, 
^ionseqaently Eyre could ivol ^o l«ux etvovs^ mto the 
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centre of the lake to see whether or not it contained 
water. It was evident that he could not travel further 
in this direction. His hope of success in penetrating 
further into the interior lay in the continuation of the 
Flinders Range. In its recesses he thought that it 
might be possible to obtain food and water. The 
party now turned in the direction of the range. Fortu- 
nately here and there the travellers came to a puddle 
in the plain — a kind of clay pan — where they obtained 
a little water. A great many emus were seen, and 
occasionally the party saw indications of the presence of 
blacks. They came upon a young lubra (female native) 
miserably thin and squalid, like the wretched country 
in which her lot had been cast. Everywhere Eyre found 
the presence of salt. Said he — *' In such country 
what accommodation could I expect, or what hopea 
could I entertain for the future, when the very water- 
shed from the clouds would not be drinkable after re- 
maining a few hours on the ground i Whichever way 
I turned myself — to the west, east, or north — nothing 
but difficulties met my view." . . . *' The very 
stones lying upon the hills looked like the scorched and 
withering scoria of a volcanic region; and even the 
natives, judging from the specimens I had seen, partook 
of the general miser j'^ and wretchedness of the place.'' 
Eyre and the black boy now moved in the direction of 
Mount Deception. Having ascended this mount they 
travelled backward in a south-easterly direction to 
search for water in the hills. Evre was anxious to find 
permanent water so that he might remove his depot 
further into the interior. He (fiscovered a small but 
deep pool of water in a hole in a rock, that would last 
for some time, and resolved to bring the whole party 
this far. This he called Depot Pool. He was now 
about one hundred and twenty miles from the depot at 
Mount Arden. In the journey back both the black boy 
and himself suffered great privations. The country 
was terribly rough, water scarce, and food wtt^^^"«ii^sfc. 
Occasionallj' the black boy secwiecV an o^o«»\»a\^ ort^^j:^^ 
shot a kangaroo, which was a weVcotw^ c\v«cv^ \:tac>^ 
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damper. After being absent sixteen days they arrived 
safely at tlie depot at Mount Arden, and found all well. 
Here they buried some provisions, and made prepara- 
tions again to penetrate into the interior. In the 
course of a few days the whole party reached Depot 
Pool. 

With a black boy, a man on horseback, leading a 
packhorse, carrying water, Mr. Eyre again made for the 
interior. They travelled for the most westerly point of 
Mount Deception Range. In everj^ direction the 
prospect was cheerless and disheartening. They sur- 
prised a camp of blacks, around a fire, who, overwhelmed 
with terror, took to flight, leaving two small children 
behind. In the blacks' camp Eyre and his party found 
some water in kangaroo skins, to which they helped 
themselves, leaving, as payment, a pocket handkerchief. 
When they retraced their steps, the next day, they 
found the two terrified children still in the camp, ap- 
parently abandoned by the lubras. The fire had gone 
out, and the elder of the two had scraped a hole in the 
ashes, in which they had spent tlie cold winter's niirht. 
Eyre and party again returned to Depot Pool, and found 
all well, but the water almost exhausted. What to do, 
or where to go, Eyre could not tell. He had found a 
pool of water in some rocks, near the Mount Deception 
Range, and decided to move the whole party to this. 
Forming a depot here, Eyre determined to push as far 
northward as possible. He took with him a black boy, 
and a cart loaded with water (about sixty-five gallons), 
three horses, and a driver. They steered for a hish 
hill, which he named Mount Norwest. In the journey 
they surprised four wretched natives, who fled in terror. 
Eyre, anxious to obtain information if possible, galloped 
after them, and narrowly escaped being speared. The 
native overtaken was so terrified that no information 
could be obtained from him. All around Mount Nor- 
west was a scene of desolation. To save their lives, 
and the lives of the horses the party had to go back 
fifty miles to a place where t\ve>j \v«».^ WT\ad some water, 
and from thence they returned to VXv^T>«^^t. \iw«- 
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ing near the Depot, Eyre was surprised to see about 
thirty savages around it, brandishing their spears. It 
appears that in his absence his overseer (Baxter) had 
captured a native woman to gain information about 
water, and the savages had gathered for the purpose of 
revenge. Eyre was a wise and a kind-hearted man. 
He determined that nothing but dire necessity should 
lead him to take the Ufe of a black. Fortunately the 
natives retired. The party now set out to search for 
water. Eyre again went to examine the western shore 
of Lake Torrens. No special discoveries were made, 
and he returned to the Dapot. Preparations were now 
made for breaking up the encampment. The party 
steered north for some distance. Evre then ascended a 
mountain which he named Mount Serle. Prom the 
summit there was a very wide and forlorn view. Said 
he: " At one glance I saw the reaUzation of my worst 
forebodings, and the termination of the expedition of 
which I had command. On every side we were hemmed 
in by a barrier which we could never hope to pass. Our 
toils and labors and privations had all been endured to 
no purpose.* 

His last effort in the north was to decide the actual 
termination of the Flinders Range. He steered for a 
mountain to which he gave the name of Mount Hopeless. 
Having ascended this he saw " a cheerless and hopeless 
prospect," and demonstrated the termination of the 
Flinders Range in the basin of Lake Torrens. The 
whole party then went back to the first depot at Mount 
Arden. 

j|Eyre was not yet discouraged. His was a heroic 
spirit. He determined to try to penetrate into the 
interior either eastward or westward. He made up his 
mind to travel to Streaky Bay and to find a route into 
the interior of the Australian continent by travelling 
westward. The buried stores were now dug up, and 

• Thirty-two years later a telegrai^Yi Wti^ '^^^a ^\.T^\.ORftA. 
across this apparently impracticable coMnlry. 
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the party travelled in the direction of Streaky Bay. 
A depot was formed on the west coast, at Point Fowler. 

Leaving a party in charge of the stores at Point 
Fowler, Eyre, with a native and two horses, set but 
westward. After travelling for some distance they 
were driven back to the depot for want of water. * 

It was Eyre's desire to get around what is known as 
the Great Australian Bight. A dray was now fitted 
up and laden with seventy gallons of water. With a 
black boy and one of his men Eyre again set his face 
westward. After travelling many miles in the bush, 
over terrific coimtry, suffering great privations, and 
losing by death three horses, Eyre and his party were 
again compelled to return to the depot at Point Fowler, 
llie chief difl&culty was need of water. 

At all hazards the heroic explorer was determined 
to get round the Australian Bight. He now decided 
to reduce the number of his party. Two men were sent 
back to Adelaide by the " Waterwitch/' then lying in 
Fowler's Bay. He would make one more effort to get 
around the Bight. Once again, in face of appalling 
difficulties, he faced the west. This time he took with 
him his overseer (Baxter), a man, driving three horses 
in a dray with water, and a black boy. They fell in 
with a party of natives who gave them to understand 
that there was no water inland. However, there were 
eighty-five gallons on the dray, and the party pushed on. 
The horses gave in, and were taken back by the over- 
seer for water and two days' rest. After two days 
they were ready to make another start. A cask of 
water was buried for future use, if need be. Some 
miles further on another cask was buried. This was to 
provide for a possible return journey. The overseer 
was now sent back with the dray to the depot. Eyre, 
with one of his men, and one of the black boys, again 
went forward. Ere long the man lost heart, and waf^ 
aoDt back. Eyre and the black boy were now alone 
in the buah. Near the head of the Bight they came to a 
native pathway, and suddenly cwna \>?^^tv 1w« blaoks. 
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camped by a water hole. At first these were hostile, 
but Eyre soon gained their confidence. From the 
blacks they obtained both food and water. The " bar- 
barous people showed them no little kindness," guiding 
them some miles onward to a place called bj' them 
Yeerkumban Kauwe. Here there was food and water 
for the horses. The natives gave them to understand 
that in the interior there was no water. For some time 
Eyre and the black boy remained here. Having re- 
newed their strength they again proceeded westward. 
This time Eyre achieved his purpose. He got around 
the Australian Bight, and obtained some knowledge of 
the countrv. He and the black now retraced their 
steps. On the way back to the depot they again fell 
in with the friendly natives who had shown them such 
kindness before. These had the half-roasted bodv of a 
kangaroo of which Eyre and the black boy were invited 
to partake. They got back to the place where they had 
buried twenty gallons of water, and here they found the 
overseer on the look out for them, with two fresh horses 
to assist theni back to the Depot at Point Fowler. 

Eyre had been forty-five miles beyond the head of 
the Australian Bight. He was now satisfied that in 
this direction there was no route into the mysterious 
interior. In trying to found the Bight he had travelled 
six hundred and fortj'-three miles. 

As soon as the horses were rested he determined 
to force a passage, if possible, round the coast to King 
George's Sound, » formidable undertaking. 

Having secured a native (Wylie) from Western 
Australia, and made the necessary preparation, Eyre 
again started westward, taking with him his overseer 
(Baxter), two black boys, and the native from Western 
Australia. To reach King George's Sound meant a 
journey of nearly nine hundred miles, much of it through 
almost impracticable desert. Said he — " We were now 
alone, myself, my overseer, and three ii^tv^^\^^"^^,"^^)S5&. 
a fearful task before us. We mwafc x^^eVvYJvsx^^^'^'t^'^ 
Sound or perish. The resiilt ^e \vv\tcWW \^V^ ^^ '^^'^ 
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Almighty Being who had guided and guarded us hitherto 
amidst all our difficulties." 

They had with them some sheep and ten horses. 
Eyre took the same course as previously. He passed 
the furthest point that he had reached on his former 
journey round the Bight. He now calculated that 
they had travelled one hundred and ten miles from the 
last water, but the country remained the same, water- 
less. The sheep had to be left behind for a time with 
the overseer, while Eyre pushed on in search of water to 
save the horses. These had been four days without 
water, and the supply for the men was now exhausted. 
The black boy was worn out, and Eyre was Uttle better. 
He tells how lie lay down to wait for dayUght, but not 
to sleep, agitated by apprehensions as to the fate of the 
overseer and black boys left behind. They were now 
one hundred and twenty-eight miles from the last water, 
and had been four days without any, and without food. 
If water could not be discovered in the morning the 
horses must perish, and perhaps the men too. 

The next morning, after travelling some distance, 
they came to a native pathway leading down to the 
seashore. Following this they providentially, as Eyre 
affirmed, came to some native wells, where was a good 
supply of water. Where was the overseer ? and the 
two native boys — would they reach this God-send ( 
Such were the thoughts that agitated Eyre's mind. 
Next morning, with the first streak of daylight, he and 
the black boy hurried back to meet the overseer and 
party, carrying with them some water. Fortunately 
they were all preserved. Eyre met them slowly travel- 
ling onward, though greatly exhausted. 

Having rested for some time at the native wells 
they again proceeded westward. There were still from 
six hundred to eight hundred miles to travel through 
absolutely unknown country. The sheep that the 
overseer had brought on were now reduced in number to 
three, and the stock oi ftour ^vmowtvted to only one hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds to Aoe ^\\^x^^ ^m^^w^ ^n^ 
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persons. Said the heroic traveller — " The task before 
us was indeed a fearful one, but I firmly hoped, by 
patience and perseverance, safely and successfully to 
accomplish it." 

They were now seventy-two miles from water. 
On they travelled over sandy ridges, salt swamps, and 
past dense scrub. Soon they were one hundred and 
twenty miles from the last water. The native boys 
■extracted some from the roots of trees, but not sufficient 
in quantity to be serviceable to the horses. Again the 
horses began to collapse; one had to be abandoned to 
•certain death. Five days had passed since the last 
water had been left. Said Eyre — ^" Whenever we halted 
they (the horses) followed us about like dogs, appearing 
to look to us only for aid, and exhibiting that confidence 
in us which I trust we reposed in the Almighty." Another 
horse fell. Their supply of water in the keg was nearly 
gone. Now the last drop was consumed. With a 
^sponge Eyre gathered some of the dew that had fallen 
on the grass during the night, and in this way secured 
a little water. After resting for a night they travelled 
on again and. then tried to secure water by digging in 
the sand. To their great joy they were successful. 
" Words would be inadequate," said the explorer, *' to 
express the joy and thankfulness of my little party at 
once more finding ourselves in safety, with abundance 
of water near us." Since leaving the last water they 
had travelled one hundred and sixty miles, and the horses 
had been seven davs without water and almost without 
food. The party were now reduced to one sheep. In 
his journal the leader wrote — " That gracious God, 
without Whose assistance all hope of safety had been in 
vain, had heard our earnest prayers for His aid, and I 
trust that in our deliverance we recognised and ack- 
nowledged with sincerity and thankfulness His guiding 
And protecting hand." 

After camping here for some time they x^«»c«3afe^ 
their journey. "file party wexe xvow ^csv>.V Vs^ ^«:^ 
between Fowler' a Bay and King Geox^e? ^ ^o\«v^* ^oo^ 
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and water were agaic almost exhausted, but there wa» 
nothing to do but to push on and to trust in Providence. 
Even if they had wished to retrace their steps to Powler'a 
Bay such was now impossible. A horse was killed for 
food. Eyre now had trouble with the black boys. 
They became mutinous, and stole the rations, conse- 
quently they were put on less allowance. Two of them 
left the party, but subsequently returned. Wearily 
and painfully they pushed on in the direction of King 
George's Sound. 

Camping; one night an awful tragedy occurred 
Eyre had left the camp to keep the horses from straying. 
He saw a flash of fire, and heard the report of a gun. 
In a few minutes the King George's Sound native (Wylie) 
came running towards him, crying " Oh, massa ! Oh,. 
massa, come here !" Upon reaching the camp he saw 
his faithful overseer (Baxter) weltering in his blood, and 
in the agonies of death. He had been shot by the other 
two black boys, and the camp had been plundered. 
Said the stricken leader — '' He who had faithfully served 
me for many years, who had followed my fortunes in 
adversity and in prosperity, who had accompanied me 
in all my wanderings, and whose attachment to me had 
been his sole inducement to remain with me in this last 
and (to him) fatal journey, was now no more. . . ► 
The horrors of my situation glared upon me in such 
startling realitj' as for an instant almost to paralyse 
the mind. At the dead of night, in the wildest and 
most inhospitable waste of Australia, with the fierce 
wind raging in unison with the scene of violence before 
me, 1 was left, with a single native, whose fidelity I 
could not rely upon, and who, for aught I knew, might 
be in league with the other two, who perhaps were even 
now lurking about with the view of taking away my 
life. . . . Three days had passed away since we left 
the last water, and it was doubtful when we might 
find any more. Six hundred miles of country had to 
be traversed before I could hope to obtain assistance." 

It was night time. Eyxe a\\^\Xv^xv^\iVN^\iQr3 Wd 
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to leave the scene of violence to look after the horses. 
If they lost these, all was lost. " Ages," said Eyre, 
*" can never efface the horrors of this single night, nor 
would tlie wealth of the world even tempt me to eo 
through similar ones again." 

The awful night came to an end. Morning dawned. 
The corpse of the murdered man lay upon the ground 
with eyes opened, but glazed in death. It seemed as 
though he had been awakened by the black boys plunder- 
ing the camp, and had risen to prevent them, but was 
«hot in the act. WyUe disclaimed all knowledge of the 
•circumstances. The younger of the black boys had been 
with Eyre four years, the other two and a-half years. 
It was an awful tragedy, but probablv had not been 
premeditated. 

The nature of the ground was so rocky that Eyre 
•could not dig a grave. He had to reverently wrap the 
body in a blanket and leave it where it lay. 

Everything had now to be abandoned but the 
bare necessaries of life. Some specimens that had been 
collected, books, and instruments were thrown away. 
Every additional pound weight jeopardized the lives of 
the weak horses. Some bread was baked and Eyre 
«nd the black boy (Wylie) again faced westward. On 
the way the other two black boys made their appearance 
in the distance, and tried to induce WyUe to join them, 
but without success. Eyre lost sight of them, and 
probably they perished in the bush. 

A welcome change was now observed in the nature 
•of the country. Their water was again getting low. 
Several holes in the rocks were seen but they did not 
'Contain water. Thev were now one hundred and 
thirty miles from the last water. " The poor horses 
still crawled on," said the forlorn traveller. " I was 
surprised that they were still alive. As for ourselves 
we were both getting weaker and worn out, as well as 
lame. It was with the greatest difficulty thft.t \ ^^>iS.^ 
get Wylie to move if he once sat do^^m. \\\a^ \xs^^a^ 
t>he same kind ot apathetic feeWxift, m\(^ ^o\^^ 5^^>k«^ 
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have lain down and slept for ever. Nothing but Or 
strong sense of duty prevented me from givuig way to 
this indulgence." They came to a native road leading^ 
to the beach. Here to their great joy they discovered 
a native weU containing water. 

After resting here for a time the travellers again 
went forward. A light rain now fell for about three- 
hours. One of the horses was so exhausted that it 
could not keep up with the others. It was killed for 
food. With a fresh supply of food and water they 
travelled on, keeping near the sea shore. Vegetation 
continued to improve, and good water was found. 
Both Eyre and the black boy were unwell, and they 
decided, as water and food for the horses were now 
abundant, to rest for a few days. After doing sa 
slowly and wearily they again moved on. The shooting 
of a kangaroo was a welcome change from horse flesh ► 
Of this circumstance Eyre says — " Having seen some 
kangaroos near our camp I sent Wylie with the rifle 
to try and get one." He brought home one large 
enough for two good meals. This was cooked. " Wylie 
commenced by eating one pound and a-half of horse 
flesh and a little bread; he then ate the entrails, paunch, 
liver, lights, tail, and two hind legs of the kangaroo, 
next followed a penguin that he had found upon the 
beach, upon this he forced tlie whole of the hide of the 
kangaroo, after singeing the hair off, and wound up this 
meal by swallowing the tough skin of the penguin. He 
then made a fire, and lay down to sleep." 

The next day they came upon traces of the former 
presence of Europeans. On one of the trees near the 
beach letters had been cut. Evidently some whalers 
had camped upon the shore. 

In the course of their journey they came to a fresh 
water lake, the first permanent fresh water they had 
seen since leaving Fowler's Bay, a distance of nearly 
seven hundred miles. Further on they went down to 
the seashore and were ^oyiully surprised to see some 
boats in the distance. l.oot\iv^ vj^^V^^^^>i>s\fc^ ^^^ \55Na 
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masts of a large vessel. Ere long the intrepid explorer 
and his black boy were on board a French whaler, in a 
bay that Eyre named Rossiter Bay after the captain of 
the vessel. In the evening the traveller lay down to 
rest as he tells—" Sincerely grateful to the Almighty for 
having guided him through so many difficulties, and for 
the inexpressible relief afforded when so much needed." 

After spending some days on board, and having 
received stores from the captain. Eyre and Wylie onco 
more resumed their journey to King George's Sound. 
They bade farewell to Captain Rossiter and his crew or 
June 15th, and on July 7th reached King George's 
Sound, Western Australia. After a warm welcome 
from the residents of Albany, in a few days Eyre was 
sailing for Port Adelaide. Wylie, after having received 
a reward from the Government, rejoined his tribe at 
King George's Sound. 

• ••••• 

Once again we are in the primitive settlement on 
the banks of the Torrens. It is Thursday, August 26th, 
1841. A banquet is spread. Captain Charles Sturt 
is in the chair. Governor Gawler has left the colony 
but his successor (Governor Grey) is present. He 
proposes the health of the gallant explorer Eyre. 
Edward John Eyre, who had passed through tragic 
experiences that would have crushed the life out of any 
ordinary man, rises to acknowledge the toast. He says: 
" .Although we have not been able to lift the veil which 
is drawn before the centre of this still mysterious con- 
tinent, I would yet hope that others may profit by our 
ill-success, ahd that some future and more fortunate 
traveller may, by knowing where the interior is not 
practicable, be directed to where it is. I have much 
reason to be most sincerely grateful to that merciful and 
protecting Providence who has guided me through so 
many difficulties and guarded me through so many 
dangers." 

The pioneers presented Mxtv mWv ^ V^'fe\}«s:^^"«saS.^ '^xjA. 
four of them, as an expressioiv oi «idi»\x««^AO>\v, ^^2>^^^*K«sfi^ 
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eighty sheep — a valuable gift in the early days. Eyre 
demonstrated the fact that there was not a single water 
course on the coast of Australia from Port Lincoln to 
King George's Sound. He thought that from the 
nature of the country through which he had passed it 
was not likely to be invaded again, but in 1870 John 
Forrest (now Sir John, of Western Australia) and a 
part^ came through from Western Australia to Ade- 
laide. They accomplished the journey in five months. 
Along the route that Eyre took, a telegraph line is now 
stretched between the two colonies. 

Associated with Eyre in his attempt to penetrate 
the interior was Edward Bate Scott, Mr. Scott was 
born in Kent, England, in 1822. When quite a youth 
he emigrated to New South Wales. He went on a 
cattle station to get experience. Came overland to the 
little settlement in Adelaide with cattle. Here he met 
with Edward J. Eyre, and became his travelling com- 
panion. He was with Eyre in the various attempts 
which lie made to reach the centre of the continent. 
Mr. Scott was anxious to accompany his friend on his 
perilous attempt to travel overland to Western Aus- 
tralia, but this Eyre would not permit. Writing to 
the author in 1905, some sixty-six years after the event, 
Mr. Scott said: " Eyre, at all risks, would undertake the 
journey, and I had to return to Adelaide, as he would 
not jeopardise my Ufe by taking me with him." Mr. 
Scott became magistrate at Moorunde, on the Murray, 
and through a long life held diflferent Covernnient 
oifioes. At the time when this history was penned he 
was still living at Currency Creek, aged 83 years. 

The Frome Expedition. 

After Eyre's return to Adelaide Captain Frome was 
sent out with an exploring party. This was in 181-3. 
The object of the expedition was to examine the country 
in the vicinity of Lake Torrens. The expedition le- 
vealed little but the sterile nature of the country they 
had to examine. Frome \\TO\^d \\v«A, ^\vat ap^ared 
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to Eyre to be an eastern arm of Lake Torrens was a 
•desert of drifting sand. On their way they lost one of 
the party in the scrub, but fortunately he found his way 
back to the camp after being five days without food or 
water. 

The Sturt Expedition. 

In connection with this a romantic incident must be 
related. In 1903 the writer of this book wrote some 
sketches for the " South AustraUan Advertiser." One 
•of these dealt with Captain Sturt. A letter came to 
hand some time after, evidently written by an unedu- 
•cated man. It contained a surprising revelation. 
Substantially the letter said: " I have sometliing of 
interest to tell you. I have in my possession Captain 
iSturt's diary, written by his own hand. How did I 
<5ome into possession of this book ? you may ask. 
My father was Captain Sturt's gardener. When the 
•Captain left for England (this was in 1853) he told my 
father to clear up all the rubbish and bum it. My 
mother, who was helping him, thought that it was a 
pity to bum this book, so she took it home and kept it. 
When she died she gave it to me. That is the history 
of Captain Sturt's diary." The man's romantic story 
appeared to be true. He was uneducated — very much 
so, and unlettered men do not perpetrate literary frauds. 
As soon as opportunity oifered, the author examined the 
diary, and found the man's statement to be correct. 
It was the diary which Sturt had kept in connection 
with the stirring expedition that we are about to con- 
sider. There was the daily record for at least eight 
months of his experiences in the wilds of Australia in 
1845. 

Here, indeed, was a remarkable circumstance. Cap- 
tain Sturt was a great and good man. Among the 
pioneers of South Australia he stands unique. As we 
stated in our first chapter he was the discoverer of tVve^ 
province in 1830. It was he who diacoNet^^ ^xA w^x«v^^ 
the River Murray, and who, as we a\v«S\. IwtNCti^^ ^^ ^^^•» 
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in a sketch of his Ufe, ably served the young province 
in many ways. Here, then, was his diary that had 
been slumbering for about fifty years in the cottage of 
a laboring man till an article of mine in the newspaper 
called it forth. There was something fascinating in 
handling that manuscript volume — ^the very book which 
Captain Sturt had handled some fifty-nine years ago^ 
that he had carried from point to point in the Australian 
wilds, and in wliich he had written his ds^ily exjjeriences. 
The journal was purchased by the PubUc Library 
authorities, and is now one of the most valuable of several 
historical relics. On it we shall partly draw as we 
make the Stui't expedition live and move before us. 

9^ ^C ^* ^> 9JC ^P ^P 

It is Saturday, August 10, 1844. The new settle- 
ment is not yet nine years old, and the city of Adelaide 
is still in a very^ primitive condition. Many of the roads 
are not made, in some places they are in a deplorable 
condition. Within the bounds of the city are many 
vacant places. Some of these are fenced in, and on 
them crops are growing. Though it is Saturday, the 
busy day of the week, the shops are shut. The whole 
community is astir. What is the explanation I This 
is the day that Captain Sturt's party are going to start 
to explore the interior. In honor of the event the 
Government have proclaimed a public hohday. The 
heroic Eyre had failed to lift the veil that shrouded the 
interior of the continent from view, and now the gallant 
Sturt is about to attempt to do so. On this day he is 
to be banqueted. 

The feast is spread in Messrs. Stocks' " great ware- 
house," Grenfell-street. Many of the leading colonists 
are present, and Major O'Halloran takes the chair. 
Addressing the company the chairman says: " We are 
assembled here in great number to do all the honor in our 
power to one whom we claim as our own — the discoverer 
of this province, a settler of South Australia — one with 
whom we have been intimately associated, and of whom 
we feel justly proud. Re \a rvow a\>o\x\. Vo ^^?^^\ate from 
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US, and to proceed on an expedition of at least as great 
importance as any that has hitherto been undertaken 
throughout New Holland. His courage, energy, and 
science will now again be brought into full action in 
endeavouring to penetrate into the interior of this vast 
continent which as yet hes hid from the knowledge of 
civihsed man. Maj'^ Sturt, the selected of his country 
for so great and glorious an undertaking, be the fortunate 
individual reserved to solve the great problem, and, by 
withdrawing the veil which has hitherto darkened our 
gaze, gain fame's highest pinnacle." 

The gallant explorer rises to reply: — " My friends — 
It is a long time since I met an assembly such as this,, 
and if the recollection of similar scenes for a moment 
subdues me, I trust you will excuse it. I have brought 
niy young son with me to the meeting that he may 
witness and bear in memory, when he rises to manhood ^ 
the scenes of this day. I love the province, and since 
I have come to it have made many dear and valued 
friends from whom I am sorry to part. I will go forth 
inspirited by what I have seen, felt, and heard, and my 
men, who are present, will also remember it in the hour 
of danger. All that human effort or perseverance can 
do shall be done to accomplish the great undertaking in 
the ultimate success of which I have every confidence^ 
and if I return I pray God that I might find all in pros- 
perity and happiness." 

The banquet is now over. In the front of the 
store a procession is arranged. Captain Sturt takes the 
lead, with Judge Cooper on one side and Major O'Hal- 
loran on the other. They are followed by more than 
one hundred of the pioneer settlers, mounted on horses. 
The loaded bullock drays, with the provisions and camp 
necessities, bring up the rear. Down King WiUiam- 
street the procession wends its way, past Government 
House, over the city bridge, and then on to the North- 
road. The farewell is said at " Dry Creek " ^^-^ 
very suggestive. Before Captain StxixV xeXxwrsSiV^ ^^r^ 
meet with many a dry creek and vrWV oilet.\.^ mx^^ ^'^ 
water. 
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The exploring party consisted of : — 

Captain Sturt (in command) 

Jno. M. Stuart (draughtsman) 

J. Lewis (mariner) 

L. Piesse (storekeeper) 

J. Poole (second in command) 

J. Browne (medical officer) 

D. G. Brock (scientist) 

Attfndants. 

D. Morgan R. Flood 

A. Turpin J. Kirby 

H. Foulkes J. Sullivan 

J. Cowley J. Mack 

G. Davenport J. Jones 

The expedition was provided with eleven horses, 
thirty bullocks, four drays, a spring cart, two hundred 
sheep, and a supply of provisions for twelve months. 
The party also took a boat twenty-two feet long. The 
explanation is that some were of the opinion that in 
the interior of Australia there was an inland sea. 

The party reached Moorunde on the River Murray 
Eyre had gone north, and, finding no practicable route, 
had traversed the west coast. Sturt set out in an 
easterly direction. At Moorunde he a])pointed the 
men to their respective positions, and addressed them. 
He forbade anv communication with the natives unless 
permission was given. A desire was expressed that 
they would work together in harmony, and Sturt asked 
them, as the journey was a perilous one, to seek the 
guidance and protection of Providence. After a few 
appropriate prayers had been read the expedition started. 
Sturt states how he watched it " with an anxietv that 
made him forgetful of everything else." How many of 
his men would be permitted to return to their homes i 
Would his own body be laid in the desert, or would he 
be more successful in lifting the veil from the interior 
than Edward John Evrc \\ad \>eeT\ \ 
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For some distance the party followed the course of 
the Murray. Eyre (who was now at Moorunde as a 
special magistrate) travelled with them part of the 
way. C'aptain Sturt's attendant was a black boy 
named Tampawang. For several days the party tra- 
velled up the Darling River till they reached Laidley 
Ponds. At Cawndilla they formed a camp, and Cap- 
tain Sturt, Dr. Browne, two men, and a native named 
Topar made an incursion into the interior to the north- 
west. Captain Sturt's motive in so doing was to find 
a spot to which the whole party could move. As there 
were many natives around Cawndilla he was anxious 
to get his men away for fear of collision or misunder- 
standing. He discovered a water hole to which he gave 
the name of Pamari, and to this the whole party moved. 
After staying here for a few days they moved further 
on to a pond of water. Here Captain Sturt had a tank 
of water fixed in a dray, and he and Dr. Browne, with 
some of the men set out to penetrate still further into 
the interior. After several days exploration. Flood 
(one of the party) was fortunate enough to discover a 
creek containing water. This Sturt called Flood's 
Creek. At this creek there was food as well as water^ 
and here the whole party camped. They saw few 
natives. One day the black boy (Tampawang) told 
Sturt that there were three natives in the distance. 
Sturt, being anxious if possible to get information, set 
off in pui'suit, and finally overtook them. The blacks 
— an old woman and two younger ones — were terrified. 
No information could be gained from them. Sturt 
tried to make them understand where his camp was^ 
and that it was his wish that the other natives should 
visit it. Some time after he was surprised to see seven 
blacks bending their steps to the camp, " keeping their 
eyes on the ground," and looking as though they were 
** marching to execution." Said Sturt: ** A group of 
the most miserable human beings I ever saw. Poor 
emaciated creatures all of them, and viVvo wo ^wJJoX* 
thought tho mandate they had tecevveA. >w«ja Vtota ^ 
superior being, and obeyed" it in teat aivd to \>T«a^^^%« 
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They sat down upon the ground, and were hospitably 
•entertained, but no information could be obtained from 
them. 

After much wandering to and fro the party found a 
tine sheet of water. This place Sturt decided to make 
his depot. Here was a large party of natives who were 
quiet, inoflEensive, and who shunned the presence of the 
whites. 

At this depot they were destined to wait six weary 
months. Said Captain Sturt: " It was not, however, 
until after we had run down every creek in the neigh- 
borhood, and had traversed the country in every direc- 
tion, that the truth flashed across my mind — that we 
were locked up in the desolate and heated region into 
which we had penetrated as effectively as if we had 
wintered at the pole. . . . Providence had, ia its 
all-wifije purposes, guided us to the only spot in that 
wide-spread desert where our wants could have been 
permanently supplied, but had there stayed our further 
progress into a region that almost appeared to be for- 
bidden trround." Here was both food and water for 
the animals and men. Sturt called this the Depot 
Glen. Here Dr. Browne had a serious attack of illness, 
and the health of several of the men broke down. Sturt 
also was attacke:! with a fearful malady that proved to 
be seurvy. 

The leader of the party felt convinced that in the 
interior there was an inland sea. He decided to make 
another attempt to pierce more deeply into the heart 
of the cDntinent. Taking with him his draughtsman 
(John Mar;douall Stuart) and two men, he again went 
forward. They eame to a body of water. Here Sturt 
left the draughtsman and one of the men, whilst he and 
a lad named Joseph tried to penetrate still further 
north. They took with them a horse and cart laden 
with sixty-nine gallons of water. Gradually the country 
became more inhospitable. Sturt says that they were 
** now in one of the most gloomy regions that man ever 
traverHod. The stillneaa oi d^«u\.\v T^\^vtfi^ ^\o\«vd vlr. 
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no living creature was to be heard. Sand and spinifex 
were the universal covering of the land." They re- 
turned to the water where thev had left the other two 
men. After scouring the country in various directions 
the party returned to Glen Depot. 

• •••••• 

Thej' liad been absent from Adelaide nine months, 
when Mr. Poole, the second in command, who had been 
unwell for some time, became worse. " All his skin 
along the muscles turned black, and large pieces of 
spongy flesh hung from the roof of his mouth." 

Pathetic indeed are Sturt's references in his manu- 
acript diary to Mr. Poole's illness. On April 26th, 
1845, he wrote : — 

" I regret to find that it is Mr. Browne's opinion 
that Mr. Poole's symptoms are assuming the more 
violent character of scurvy, in which case I fear his 
illness will be exceedingly protracted, as we have no 
•comforts for him, neither have we the means of changing 
his diet. I pray that neither Mr. Browne nor mysefi 
(on whom the first symptoms still continue) may be 
«imilarlv afflicted." 

April 28th. — I regret to say that Mr. Poole is 
worse. I am really concerned at the melancholy 
prospect he has before him." 

May 1st. — " Mr. Poole has almost lost the use 
of his limbs, and he is daily getting worse." 

Mav 3rd. — " Mr. Poole is now perfectlv helpless, 
and the skin over his principal muscles is entirely dis- 
colored, and his sinews are slightly contracted. So 
long, however, as he is in a reclining posture, or is 
stationary, he feels no inconvenience; but when he 
moves or endeavours to stretch his limbs, he is put to 
great pain. His mouth is also in a bad state." 

In addition to this trouble there had not been any 
rain for several months. The water was dkft^t^^vss^sN!^^ 
provisions were getting low. TYie ammaX^ \ia^ tmw^^ 
the ground bare for miles aro\md tYve T)«^o\.. ^«^^ 
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Sturt: '* Had the drought continued for a month longer 
than it pleased the Almighty to terminate it, the creek 
would have been as dry as the desert on either side."" 
Towards the end of June they had been five months at 
the Depot, still the long drought had not broken up. 

On Julj'^ 12, 1846, rain began to fall. " How 
thankful was I for this change," said Sturt, " and how 
earnestly did I pray that the Almighty would still 
further extend His mercy to us." All night the rain 
came down, and the next morning the Creek had risen 
five inches. 

Sturt now decided that some of the party, with 
Mr. Poole, should return to Adelaide. A dray was. 
specially fitted up for the sick man's convenience. The 
farewell between Sturt and his second in command was- 
a most affecting one. " Poole wept bitterly." 

On July 16 the Depot was broken up, and Sturt and 
Dr. Browne (who had decided to remain with him),, 
with the balance of the party, again went forth to pene- 
trate into the interior. Before they finally left the 
locality one of the party returning to Adelaide came 
l)ack to Glen Depot with the sad intelligence that Poole 
VVM.S dead. 

In liis manuscript diary Sturt wrote : — 

July 16th. — "About seven o'clock we were sur- 
prised by the sudden return of Joseph Cowley, who 
attended Mr. Poole as his servant, and who now came 
to announce to us that our unfortunate companion waa 
no more. This sad intelligence has come like a thunder- 
bolt on myself and Mr. Browne." 

Apart from the sadness of the event the delay must 
have been veiy distressing to Captain Sturt. The 
long-looked for rain had come, and, after being confined 
at Glen Depot for about six months, he must have 
been burning with desire to press on to the interior. 

On July 16th he wrote in his fine, nervous hand : — 
'' We had a melancholy ride this morning to the 
home returning drays, w\\\c\v >n^ t^«.^\\^ ^^\i.V tvw>«v. 
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On an inspection of Mr. Poole'« remains Mr. Browne has 
no doubt as to the immediate cause of his death. Some 
sudden internal rupture had carried him off. I have 
determined on depositing Mr. Poole's remains at the 
Depot, and once more to collect the party to be present 
at the funeral." 

July 17th. — '* Joseph arrived early to inform me 
that he had taken Mr. Poole's remains to the Depot. 
At twelve I went over to the Depot, at which place I 
read the funeral service over our departed comrade, 
who now sleeps in the desert. As we had not the 
material with which to make a coffin I suggested that 
an open space should be left at the bottom of the grave 
to be boarded over, so as to prevent the earth from fall- 
ing in. In this we laid Mr. Poole's remains, enveloped 
in a blanket and laid upon his mattress. I had his 
initials and the year cut deep in the tree under which 
he is buried, and I could not but feel that this painful 
ceremony was a fitting close to our detention on a spot 
on which our feelings had been so long and so painfully 
taxed." 

The party returning to Adelaide were now put under 
the leadership of Mr. Piesse, while Sturt and those who 
remained with him pushed on to the north-west. A 
fresh depot was formed to which they gave the name of 
Park Depot. From this point Sturt, accompanied by 
Browne, travelled towards the higher part of Lake 
Torrens, beyond Mount Hopeless. In doing so they 
surprised some natives on the top of a sandhill. " Two 
of them saw us approaching and ran away; the third 
could not make his escape before we were upon him, 
but he was dreadfully alarmed. In order to allay his 
fears Mr. Browne dismomited and walked up to him. 
On this the poor fellow began to dance, and to call out 
most vehemently, but, finding that all he could do was 
to no purpose, he sat down and began to cry. We 
managed, however, to pacify him, so much so that he 
mustered courage to follow us, with his covK^^\svsyNa»^ V^ 
our halting place. The wandeiet^ oi Wv^ ^««bfc\\. Va^ 
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their hm full of jerboM (a f mall animal which they had 
captured on the hilb). . . . Our friende cooked i^ 
they had in hot »and, and devoured them entire, fur, 
•kin, cntraile and all, onlv breaking away the under 
Jaw, and nipping oiT the tail with their teeth/' 

Having aecertained that the country to the north- 
went of Lake Torrenn wan not practicable, they retraced 
their stepe to Park Depot. It wae now Auguet 10, 1845. 
They had been absent from Adelaide twelve monthe. 

After netting everything in order at the depot, and 
leaving J. M. Stuart in charge, Sturt, Browne, and three 
men again went forward into the interior, taking pro- 
viflionH with them for fifteen weekii. They starUHi on 
Auguftt 14, 1845. 

By August 23 they had travelled many milea into 
the interior. On that day the manuHcript diary 
•ayi :— 

** We observed three natives collecting food in the 
open Hpuci*, who allowed Mr. Hrownc to approach thiim, 
who had also liiHrnouritctti for that purpoHif, l'hc*y 
provod to hi* ilinti; women (/athcring and cleaning graHM 
hgcAh. Thfy were greatly alarrnexl, and when we axUftd 
whc^re iherci waH water (tliiH wiih hy mgnH) aHHurctd um 
moHt c^arrutHlly that there wiih pletniy to the eaH^, hul 
none in the direx;iion ir) wlii<'h we were going. PurKuing 
our journey tc) the N.W., noiwitiiHtanding the in('(*HHuni 
aHHuraneeH <»f the^e poor ereatuntH, we came upon i\u*\r 
hulH under a Hand hill, oppoKJU*. to aHniall andHhallow 
pool of water. TiM^re were wweral eliildren playing 
about in front of thejn who en;pt into tlu;He like ho many 
puppirM wlien they naw uh. We kept wide of them, 
however, and, not wishing to annoy the nativcH, puMicd 
on in Heareh of anotlier ))ond, but not finding one we uere 
obliged to turn back and eneamp at a little dintance 
from their IjuIh." 

AfU^r travelling H<;veral dayn tliey eanie to what 

Hturt ban eallwl the ** Stony l)«*Heri." Here, in the 

diffiarwfif they Haw two i\a\\v(*H, \irovin(; that thJH gloomy 
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region waH not uninhabited. Of tiuH Htony desert 
Sturt wrote in his diary; ** T\m plain in a moHt remarkable 
feature in tlu» geology of the interior. It in about 
ten milen in width ... ho thickly covered with 
gtonen an to entirely exclude vegetation. The Htonan 
are indurated quartz. They are of all MizeH, though 
mostly small. That these stones were deposited on the 
plain, and brought from the N.E. during some violent 
•ehange in the central parts of the continent there can 
be no doubt," 

The travellers came to a forest. Here was to be 
beard once more the music of birds. In the forest 
was a native village, consisting of several huts, but the 
natives had fled. Stones for grinding seeds were lying 
about, also broken weapons of war and of the cha«e. 
Here they discovered a well of good water. Said Sturt: 
*^ The fact of there being so large a well at this point — a 
well that must have required the united labors of a' 
powerful tribe to complete — assured us that this distant 
part of the interior was not without inhabitants, but 
At the same time it plainly indicated that water must 
be scarce. Indeed, consideririg that the birds of the 
forest had powers of flight to go anywhere they would, 
I could not but regard it as an unfavorable sign that so 
many had collected here.'' Now the travellers passed 
over a plain rent and torn by solar heat, with charms 
in it many feet de^p into which the horses' feet were 
likely to slip. They were now getting into still drier 
and more difficult country. Fortunately as they tra- 
velled still further into the interior they again came to a 
pool with water. 

Turning again to Sturt's manuscript diary* we 
read : — 

August 31st. — "Towards the close of the day we 
traversed bare plains. The ground absolutely yawned 
under our horses, so large and deep were the fissure« 
in it. It was to no purpose that we ran down every 
creek, and wtarched the flats for waiter. 'VW^ ^VvSw^ 
left by the late rains had diHap\>eAiYiM\, tt.\\<\ ^^vk\ \\VCC\cv^ 
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apon any now must be considered as most piovidentukl. 
. . . We overtook an old native woman and her 
daughter as we were crossing a ridge., who were shiftiiig' 
their camp. Mr. Browne dismounted, and went to- 
them, llie reason of their staying so quietly was that^ 
the old lady was lame. They pointed to the north aa 
the place where they were going, and we intended to 
have followed them, but they suddenly disappeared. 
Close to us there was a small puddle at which the nati vee^ 
appear to have stopped until thoy could stop no longer — 
the dregs of one of those pools left by the late rains, in 
which a stick would stand upright. To this all kinds of 
birds resorted, a sad indication to us of the dry state of 
the country when even the denizens of the air were 
driven to such extremity." 

Soon the question suggested itself to the mind of 
3turt whether it was prudent to proceed further. Dr.. 
Browne was unwell. The horses were becoming ex- 
hausted. They were some distance from water. Said 
Sturt: " If I had advanced and had found water all 
would have been well for the time at least; if not there 
would have been tlie certain loss of all our horses, and I 
know not if one of us would ever have returned to the 
depot, then more than four hundred miles distant, to 
tell the fate of his companions." 

Turning again to his recently discovered diary we 
find this entry : — 

September 7th. — "The more anxiously we look 
out for rain the less likely is any to faD. Our position, 
in truth, is one of verj'^ great anxiety. . . We were 
now in a country in which I could not hope to find 
water; still I was reluctant to turn back. We pushed 
on for ten miles, when I stopped the cart, as the horses 
would necessarily be without water for three days, and 
went over to a high round hill to examine the country 
before I ultimately decided on turning back. From 
this sandhill the view was very extensive, and was over 
such a region of sand that I felt assured any further 
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effort in that direction, in the present dry state of the 
weather, would be worse than useless." 

He decided to fall back upon a creek, and to make 
this the basis of any further explorations. This was 
the only rational course to pursue, as they had come 
to a point at which both water and feed had failed. 
How reluctant he was to turn back the diary reveals. 
He was within one hundred and fifty miles of the centre 
^f the continent. He tried to strike out in other direc- 
tions, but circumstances were against him. On Sep- 
tember 14th he wrote : — " On a review of our position, 
After taking the circumstances in which we are placed 
in all their bearings, I have determined on returning to 
the camp (Park Depot), from thence to try such other 
•quarter as shall appear to open the widest door to suc» 
•cess. This morning, in accordance with this resolution, 
we commenced our retreat, yet it is with a heavy step 
that I retire from even this dreary region without the 
Accomplishment of the object for which the expedition 
was fitted out." 

We shall not follow them in their backward route 
till they reached the Park Depot. This was on October 
2nd, 1845. They had been absent from the Depot 
.seven weeks, and had ridden 800 miles. They found 
Mr. Stuart and party well. 

Sturt now decided that Dr. Browne should return 
to Adelaide with all the party but three, whilst he him- 
:self made another attempt to reach the centre. Dr. 
Browne was not willing to leave him. Browne was 
then left in charge of the Depot and the gallant explorer 
And his draughtsman (John M. Stuart) with two of the 
men again bent their steps to the interior. 

Referring to this new departure the diary says : — 

" Left the Depot with ]VIr. Stuart, Morgan, and 
Mack, taking four riding and four i^w^Vl \\sst»Rs^.» ^^r^i?^^. 
ten weeks provisions. It is very ^o\J\i\jVQ^ V^^-^ ^»^ 
£fbaU be able to go.^* 
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In this heroic attempt Captain Sturt again failed. 
He came to his old enemy, the " Stony Desert," and was- 
driven back from want of water. 

The following extracts from his manuscript diary 
indicate his position : — 

October 20. — *' From the summit of one of the 
ridges hereabouts we observed the Stony Desert ex- 
tending all around us, flanked by high, red sandhills^ 
apparently covered with spinifex. Up to this point the 
country we had travelled was worse than any we had 
seen on our former journey. It was, indeed, a terri/ie 
region, and absolutely made me shudder as I gazed upon 
it. I conscientiously beUeve there is not a parallel 
to it on the earth's surface. Other deserts there are, 
but they present not the steel shod surface of this- 
desperate region." 

October 21. — " It was really painful to ride the 
horses over such terrible ground, unshod as they were. 
Their hoofs weie almost to a level with the quick, and 
they limped at every step. I had now advanced fifty- 
three miles into this iron-clad desert, and had passed 
over thirty-eight miles of bare stones. My horses had 
been one night as well as ourselves without water, and 
we were forty one miles from the nearest of which we 
knew. Immediately in front of us there rose a succes- 
sion of ranges similar to that on which we stood as far 
as the eye could reach. Yet I sat for more than an 
hour on that burning hill before I could make up my 
mind to turn back, and I am free to observe that it was 
some unknown influence — not my own inclination — that 
absolutely determined me to do so. I accordingly 
descended the hill and retraced my steps to the place 
in which we had slept. I stopped there for an hour and 
half to let the horses feed, and then pushed on for water 
. . . and halted at an hour and half after sunset 
about twelve miles short of it. My horses suffered 

greatly, and I lost one, \\\\ve\\ \ w^^ ^^Vslv^ed to leave in a 

dying wfate." 
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October 23. — " Few men could have laid thembelves 
duun to rent (if tliat might be called rest which was 
only a temporary cesnation from exf)OMure and fatigue) 
with more embarra88ed and more diHappointed feelings 
than I did last night. I had once again been forced 
bac^k more than forty miles from the heartlcMH and 
impracticable denert 1 had enterexi, and I really knew 
not which way to turn. I wan unwilling to cede an 
inch of ground, yet I knew not in wliat direction I should 
8oone8t surmount the ste^l-clad region around me. I 
stood, as it were, in the centre of the shivered fragments 
of some mountain chain. . . . There was no visible 
termirmtion to that dark and stony region. To which- 
ever quarter I turned the same gloomy view presented 
itself. Yet I would not have turned from even such a 
scene as that if I had not felt ccmvincfcd that my horses 
were not equal to the task, and that in pushing forward 
I sliould only sacrifi(fe my own hfe, and the lives of those 
who were with me." 

" .\rrived at a temporary place of safety I thought 
I might find a narrow passage ar'ross the desert to the 
N.F!. I determined on riding a few miles in that direc- 
tion to ascertain if there were any hope for me before I 
finally retreated across the remainder of the stony 
plains." 

The diary shows that there was no hope. The 
inevitable had to be accjepted. 

" The ground was more thickly covered than ever 
with the pointed fragments of rocks. . . They ap* 
I>eared to liave been dashed against the ground and 
firmly imbedded in it when the surface was soft. I 
had advam^cxi fr<»m ten to twc^lve miles, and it had been 
painful to ride the horses on such ground. Splinters 
from one to two inches flew from their hoofs as they 
struck them against the fragments of rocks they could 
not avoid. . . I found, tlierefore, that 1 had insur- 
mountable difficulties to contend agaiuHt, «.v\vkVw\^i^^>ajj^ 
my mind to turn back. It \h a vemwcV^V. ^VK^\.,^^|^ 
one that tttmnglv prove« Ww Avy «^v\(V \\\vv\^\«^>^^^^^^*^ 
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state of the country, on tlie line on which we h«d been 
moving we had not seen a living creature, either beaut 
or bird, if I except the sea fowl. The death-like atillnaM 
of these solitudes is awful and oppressive. . • When 
t descended into the interior I expected to And to a 
certain distance a sandy desert, hut 1 had every hope 
that it would terminate in an inland sea. I was not 
wrong in the general impression, but 1 had no idea of 
such a desert as that which really exists, the very mo* 
logical formation of which (if I may use the expresdcm) 
gives the clearest evidence that the whole was once 
under water, and that some tremendous current that 
. could only be causiKl by a fr,Toa,i convulsion, has left its 
effects thus prominently stamped on its surface.** 

The riHJontly discovered diary from which we have 
so largely quot'od shows that Hturt' made efforts to And 
success in all dinH!ti(ms, but they were fruitless. Finally 
th<* party ref raced their steeps to the Depot. 

On ihJH trip '* (!()()|kt*h (-rw^k ** was cliwiovcrrd, nnd 
was HO named by Hturt in honor of the pioneer jtidye c»f 
the n(?w HettJeiiM^fit'. 

When Uioy arrived at i'ark Depot (alw) n»med 
•*(Jroy Fort'* in lumor of (Governor iUvy) they found 
that it hod heoii abandoned. A lett'i^r liml been left 
boliind itiforrning Hturt that th(* ?nen were ill through (he 
water n\ tli<^ ereek bcH;oniing impure, and they hml gone 
baek to tlie first Depot ((Jlen hepot). Hoc»n Hturt and 
Drowne again liad the joy of niec^ting each otiier, and 
the party Htart<Ml on its homeward way. They reiwjhed 
(!awndilla in wafety, where Hturt recu'ived wy^n from 
Adelaide. He travelle-d on to Moorunde. Mere a 
carriage wnn in waiting to eotivey liim to Adelaide. On 
January 10, IS4t), he wan onee more in the primitive 
m^ttlemont with liiH wife and family. 

Now we Hit down at another han(piet. It in Npteiul 

in t)w Fr/JCmasonH' 'Cavern. About two hundred and 

tifiy-mx ^HCHtH are, preneuV. NVvxy^v V\\\v\V>\vs\\ ^^^\\\ 



occuuUiM t\w C'lmtr. Among tliii HpisakcerH ant nM^n whom 
Houth AunimlknH Hhould (5Vor hold in honor .fudges 
iyOOiH^r, John MorphHi, K<lward HU^phfrnN, and Jamm 
Hurtk) Finhitr. In hiM n^ply ('ctptain Htuit nuid : 
** Thity hiwl m^nt hirn forth to th« di«H<?i'i with cvi^ry j^ood 
wWi, and tfu^ now rmd to i^rwtt him ttfiitr hin vain 
itiruggb with an nnich warmth am if i\w mnnt hrilUani 
HUiiiiimH had attiind(t<l hiii ofTortM, lliul ho d'mufvvn^d a 
ri($h (jountry hi^ might havct i^%\m'iiHi thin, hut th<* ctiim 
had Jn^m vciry di<T<tritnt. If h<? ha<l pitnHraUd far inti) 
thit north it wan only to (txpomi itn harrmnumH, Hi* had 
ind<H$d travolliul through an awful iUm^rit and liad paiiMud 
no hour Himut In^ h^ft i\u^ Darling whi(?h wan not on<t of 
anxiHy, for thuy all knuw that in thin ijountry th<»nt waii 
no Hurftu'i^ watitr, and it wan to Providitnci? mom than 
to hiM own imuU*tU'4^ that lu* owi^i Ium naff^ty, Kxpin^i- 
im^iif ituUutd, iuul aHMiMti^l him, or h<* should not havit 
had i\w pU*fiHur(^ that \u^ now («njoyi*d. (t wan not a 
littli! that ha<l drivitn hirti htwU w\um \u* witH within mo 
viiry nhort a d'mititwA* of tlu) point whic^h hi* would havi^ 
givim almoHt hin lifit to havn gain<*d. \iv would that 
it had \hh*u U'ih lot to hav^ fourtd a hotti^r country. Imt 
winm it did not itn'mt it wiim impoMHihh^ to find it, l'*ut, 
gm»graphioally npitaking, an \w \uul pcmHrati^d from 
latltudit thirty d<*gr<*(?H to th<< v<<rg<< of i\w tropirn tfiwrn 
<tould Ihi hut littht doubt now <tnt4irtain<id that tlu* dtm^rt 
i'ixUmdiHl ovor what would (;ompr<th<tnd i\u* whoh* of the 
intitrior. At all <*vrntH, \u* Utul hc<*n tin* piofM*<*r and 
might \h* umtful to othi^rH/** 

* JoUtt Mt'.linimli Htimt't (Htiirt'M (imnuUtmnnu) iu UOO 
«W<?<J«»«.'rt<i'1 It r^'iti'UUttf iUti t'j'Uitu lit tiMi i*nuiUu*.ni, lwtf«'r <»» 
b« er(innt*(\ ilut iUmiUu^m, Ihu U wmm iti iImi vSnk nf hfN )(f««. 
And iUtt UiiroU'. (\ttt!t(\ MhPt'i<*tMi«1 hfM duyH, tti^ mift* vt^ti frmn 
tt^mrvy, Amt nUiumi \tfHi iiM- (jm«< of h}M «<y«tM, in hiN jMunml 
lt<i uriVKH UiM-nkM to tUtd fnr vrt^m^rvUttt U\n Hft^, titui iiu^n 
tiamirihuH Morrui of \t\n HUffi*ritt»n- '"My ritfUi Utttui ntturly 

UHtiltfHH itt ftMi Uy tU'.t'.i*ittni', Utiul h\\U(\tU^HH ftfior HUhHt^i, Mid 

fiMirly hUnd (\urUn( iUt* tV%y', uty \itnhn «o wt^tik tx\\<K n>\vS\\\n\\ 
iUtii I t%m ttUHuttd Up bit vnrrU^d Vi\H\\\\,\ \nv >^^^<\v vv<\wnv^ v^ 
that ttt fi iivitnf MkttlttUm, ittut \ny HVv»*A\\iV\\ VNuVv t%t \\\\vsx\nN\v\ 
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Dr. Browne outlived all the membeii of the gftUant 
Sturt party. He saw the third generation of Sontli 
Auiitralians, and died in England in January, 1904, at a 
great age. 

Thb Dabki ExPXDmoN. 

About the i»ame time that Captain Sturt eet out 
upon hu central expedition another party was fitted 
out to open up the country in the nortn-weet. In thia 
expedition John Bentham Nealee (to whom further 
reference will be made) took a great interest. His waa 
the organising spirit. Of Mr. Darke it is said that he 
wau a man '* of great courage and scientifk) attainmenta^ 
with a large colonial experience as an explorer and sur- 
veyor.'* Tents, provisions, ammunition, Ac., were 
shipjNd to Port' Lincoln. This was the starting point. 
Thtt party left in August, 184i. They liad to pass over 
some of the ground tliat Rdward John Kyre two or three 
yeiirH before liari trodden The (expedition Hueeeeded 
in v^i'iiluii, tiH far aH i\w. (jawler HangeH, i)ui wen^ driven 
baek hy Uie inhoHpitable vMartUiU^r of the eouniry. On 
tile return journey Mr. Darite waH mortally speared by 
the bliielvH, and waH buried in the deHert. 



TllK HoIUU)OKH' KXI'EDITION. 

John A. HorroekM, the leader of tluH ex|)edition, was 
a youn^ man of Hj>len(iid phymquc^ who had had some 
(^\perie?K;e in the work of exploration. In July, \H4i\, 
he and a party net out to jM^netrat^^ the interior. Un- 
deterred by the traj^ic; experieiuteH of Kyre, his aim was 
to eroHH the heiKl of Spene(T*H (jiulf, and then t^) travel 
in the direetion of WeHtern AuHtralia. (lornx^ks was 
better prepan^i for the journey than Kyre. Ah a guide? 
he liad the experieiujen of the latter explorc^r, and wan 
provid(ui with a eamel, the only one in the eolony. He 
aJHo took with him a Hock of goatn. At Mount Re- 
markable he waH informed by the nativen that there 
wan a pnHH iwjroHH the rauy^o u\ llw dln^elion of what is 
now known aH Port .\vivt.uHV«L. '\\\v^ v^Y.\Y^eC\^\w^ ^wvV. 
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through the pass, and made for Depot Creek, where 
Eyre had camped some five years before. At Depot 
Creek it was decided that a part of the company should 
strike out in a north-westerly direction. Horrocks, 
S. T. Gill (the artist of the expedition), and Kilroy formed 
the party. They reached a lake called by Horrocks- 
Lake Gill, now known as Lake Dutton. Here a tragic 
circumstance transpired. Horrocks wished to shoot a 
bird til at he saw to add to the collection they were 
makincr. Unfortunately while he was handlino: the 
gun the charge exploded, wounding him in the face. 
The wound was a serious one, and the party had ta 
retrace their steps. After suffering great pain, Hor- 
rocks reached his home at Penwortham, and passed 
away three days after his arrival. The famous *' Hor- 
rocks' Pass " will ever keep him in memory. He was- 
young in years, and if his life had been spared no doubt 
he would have been one of the most famous of Australian 
explorers. 



(CHAPTER XVII. 



SKETCHES OF THE PIONEER EXPIX)RERS. 

Tho '' Tight Little Island,'* of which wc are all so 
proud, has produced some famous men, but since tlie 
Saxon invasion she has produced no men of finer tyjie 
than tho8(^ of whom we have now to speak. 

In our Hrrit (;haptcr wc followed Captain Matthew 
FliruUirs on his voyage of discovery to Terra Australis, 
and sailed with him around the south coast. We then 
saw (Japtain Cljarles Sturt in his whaleboat, sailing 
down the Murrumbidgee, shooting into a noble river 
that eye of white man had never seen, and then sailing 
on for hundreds of miles into the heart of an al)Rohitelv 
unknown country. In our hist cha|)t(M' wc saw {\w 
same gallant cxplon^r trying to lift tlu^ veil from the 
<^(^ntrc of th(» Australian coriliiUMit. Wc^ also followed 
the heroic lOdward John Eyre as lie fought his way 
airaiiiHt fearful odds from Soutlu^rn to WcHtern Aus- 
tj'alia. 

These- an? tlu^ men ^rand glorious men who have 
helped to mak(^ the Empin^ and the reader would like 
to know mon; of thcni. Who wer(^ theii* parents ( 
Whei'(j wen? th(^y horn '( What was their history Ix^fore 
th(\v car»ic to the? great lione Land ( Where and how 
did t!i(?y end their days '( Thc^se niv tpiestions which, 
in the nature of things, must suggest tlu^mselves to our 
miihls. Tluj story that we have; to tell is still fidl of 
thi'illing int(M'est. Verily "truth is stranger than 
fiction." 

Captain Mattuiow Fmndkks. 

llr. ciUiw fron\ a race (tf surg<?ons. It was to this 
/mffrssion that iiis ia\A\ev \>e\u\\\iv!v\ . N\\v\\W>*j >»i\\^WNT\\ 
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on March 16, 1774, at Donington, in Lincolnshire. 
How often the career of a man is decided bv the associa- 
tions of his youth. It was so in the case of young 
Flinders. He read Rolnnson Crusoe, and this book sent 
him to sea. Drugs and the anatomy of the human 
body had no charm for liim — they M'ere too prosaic — 
the goal of his ambition was to sail over unknown seas- 
He gave himself to the study of geometry and naviga- 
tion, and then set sail upon the ocean. Young Flinders 
was on board the " Bellerophon " when Lord Howe 
won his signal victory over the French on the 1st of 
June, 1794. He next sailed with Captain Bligh on a 
voyage to the South Sea Islands. The next time we 
meet with him he is on board the ** Reliance " as mid- 
shipman, bound for the young settlement on the eastern 
coast of New Holland. It was " his passion for explor- 
ing new countries " that " led him to embrace an oppor- 
tunity of going out upon a station, which, of all others,, 
presented the most ample field for his favorite pursuit." 
Such is his testimony. It was in September, 1795, that 
the " Reliance " rode into Port Jackson, New South 
Wales. 

The surgeon of the vessel was a young man named 
George Bass. Like Flinders he was thirsting for ad- 
venture. While the " Reliance " was stationed at Port 
Jackson these two young men secured a boat, only eight 
feet long, which they christened the '* Tom Thumb." 
In this small craft, with only a lad to assist them, th^ 
spent some time in exploring the Australian coast. It 
was a risky experiment, but full of romance. They 
fairly revelled in it, for were they not sailing where boat 
of civilised man had never been. Sometimes they were 
in danger of wreck, and at least on one occasion they 
were at the mercy of the blacks. Their supply of 
water was getting low. The " Tom ITiumb " was 
anchored, and they proceeded to examine the coast* 
Soon they were surrounded by natives, but Flindera 
created diversion for them in a B\n;5viV»,\ ^^n. ^^sv^ ^"^ 
two of these blacks had been bTO\jg\\t \x\\.o viow\«.c\. V>^^ 
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whites before, and had had their hair out. Others now 
wished to have the same distinction, so, whilst Hinders* 
powder was drying, he took a large pair of scissors and 
«et to work ^' upon the eldest of four or five china pre- 
sented to him." He says: " As great nicety was not 
required, the shearing of a dozen of them did not occupy 
me long." Everything ^^ being prepared for a retreat 
. . . it was not without stratagem that we suc- 
•ceeded in getting down to the entrance of the stream, 
where depth of water placed us out of their reach.*' 
On this trip Flinders discovered indications of the coal 
fields that have made New South Wales famous. 

For a time the two yoimg Tadventurers were 
separated. Bass took a whale boat and set out on a 
voyage of exploration. He sailed for about 600 miles 
along the coast, and from what he saw surmised the 
existence of a strait separating Van Dieman's Land (Tas- 
mania) from the Australian continent. In after years, 
speaking of this trip, Flinders said: " A voyage expressly 
undertaken for discovery in an open boat, and in which 
600 miles of coast, mostly in a boisterous climate, was 
explored, has not perhaps its equal in the annals of 
maritime history." 

The Governor of New South Wales furnished 
Flinders with a sloop of twenty -five tons to further ex- 
plore the Australian coast, and to look for the strait 
the existence of which Bass had surmised. In this 
expedition Bass was associated with Flinders. They 
circumnavigated Van Dieman's Land; and the Strait 
separating it from the mainland has ever since been 
known and mapped as Bass' Strait. 

After their return to Port Jackson Bass sailed for 
England, and Flinders went on another exploratory 
tour around the Australian coast.* 

* Bass liad a mysterious end. He returned to Engrland, 

and then sailed agrain for Now South Wales in the Venus. 

The voaael arrived safely at her destination. On the return 

voyage both tlie Vonus and her crew mysteriftusly disappeared. 

WJjfit became of the aAvetvtMTOM» "Bbl^» xvo otve knows. 
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The ** Reliance " was ordered to England, and 
Flinders returned in the vessel to his native land. 

Hitherto the South Coast of Australia was un- 
known. There was a desire among authorities in the 
Old Land that it should be explored. The Admiralty 
took the matter up; a man-of-war was fitted out; and 
Flinders was put in command. With this expedition 
we have dealt in our first chapter. We there took 
leave of Flinders at Encounter Bay. From thence he 
proceeded to Port Jackson, New South Wales. 

After spending some time in port he set sail examin- 
ing the east and north coast of Australia, sailing right 
round the Australian continent. 

Having accomplished all that he desired, Flinders 
determined to sail for the Old Land. The ** Investi- 
l^ator " was found to be unseaworthy , so the ** Porpoise " 
was secured. It was Flinders' desire to sail home as a 
passenger. This would give him time to prepare the 
results of his voyage for the Admiralty. Command of 
the ** Porpoise " was given to Lieutenant Fowler. No 
doubt his distinguished passenger and old commander 
was looking forward to a safe, speedy, and pleasant 
voyage. But such was not to be. From this time 
misfortune dogged Flinders' steps. The vessel struck 
on a reef. There were two other ships in the wake of 
the ** Porpoise." One of these also struck. Fortu- 
nately only three lives were lost. The valuable col- 
lection of Australian plants that Flinders was conveying 
to England was lost, and other curiosities which he had 
collected. 

In the morning the shipwrecked party found shelter 
above water mark, and water and provisions were secured 
from the wreck. 

The cutter was then made ready, and Flinders 
sailed back to Port Jackson for help. Governor King's 
surprise can be imagined when he again saw m 1\\.^ ^^^ficw 
one whom he thought to be weft oi\ \\\ft v^^b^ Vo V^v^ ^5^^ 
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Land. The " Rolla," a vessel bound for Cliina, and two 
Hmaller Hhips, were sent to rescue the wrecked mariners. 

(Jovemor King offered Flinders the use of the 
*' Cumberland," a vessel of twenty-nine tons burden, 
with whioli to get to England, if possible, without delay. 
On September 29, 1803, he sailed out of Sydney harbor. 

On arrival at the scene of the wreck the whole 
party were found to be well. Flinders then chose ten 
oflficers and men to sail with him in the " Cumberland " 
to England, the remainder of the party went on board 
the ** Rolla," bound for China, or on the other two 
vesHelH which were to return to Port Jackson. 

Poor Flinders ! One misfortune after another over- 
took him. The "Cumberland" needed repairs. Flinders 
wa8 not aware that there was war between France and 
Kn^land, so he called in at Mauritius. Here he and his 
(•r(^w were taken prisoners. Burning with anxiety to 
n^acli England, and to make known to the world the 
n^sults of liis explorations, liis position was desperate. 
He tells how he was conducted to a large house in the 
iniddh* of the town, and throiigli a long dark entry, up a 
dirty stainiaw^ into a room. The chamber contained 
two truckle beds, a siiiall table, and two rush bottomed 
chairs. He stripped and got into bed, but not to 
sleep. Between the mosquitoes above, and the bugK 
below, as well as the novelty of the positicm, it wan 
near (lay})reak before he fell asleep. 

Ijater on he says : " We, who were shut up in the 
middle of th(^ town, and from having been tliree months 
confined to a vessel of twenty-nine tons, were much in 
need of f^\(M(tis(^ The heat and want of fresh air were 
not the worst evils. Our undefended pallet beds wert^ 
l)(^si(^ge(l by swarms of bugs and mosquitoes, and the 
hit<^s of thes(^ noxious insects upon bodies ready to break 
out with scurvy ])roduccd eftects more than usually 
painful. Being alm()8t covered with inflamed spots, 
Hotiw of which had heecmu* ulcers on my legs and feet I 
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wrote to tho captain general re(|ueHting the aHHiHtHnee.of 
a surgeon." 

Mr. Aken, of the ** Cumberland," wan released. He 
took with him to P^ngland Beveral diHpatelu'K from 
Flinders. 

After about three years of ini])riHonment FHnderH 
wrote : ** The state of incertitude in which 1 remained 
after nearly three years of anxiety brought on a dejec- 
tion of spirits whi(!h might have proved jfatal, had I not 
sought, by constant occupation, to fon^. my mind from 
a subje(!t so destructive to its repose. I reconstructed 
sonu? of my charts on a larger scale* . . and (com- 
pleted for the Admiralty an enlarged copy of the '* In- 
vestigator's " log book. The study of the French lan- 
guage was pursued with increased application. But 
what assisted most in dispelling the melancholy was a 
packet of letters from Kngland, liringing intelligence of 
my family and fri(»nds, and the satisfactory information 
that Mr. Aken had safely reac^hed London with all the 
charts, journals, haters, and instruments (committed to 
his charge." 

One after another other prisoners were exchanged 
and released, but poor Flinders remained. 

In June, ISIO, through the good offices of Mr. Hope, 
(.'ommissary of Prisoners, Flinders was released on 
parole, after an imprisonment of nearly seven years. 
'I o add to his misfortunes efforts were mad(5 by some of 
the French to deprive him of the honor of his discoveries 
on the South Australian coast. 

When he reached home he spent the remainder of 
his life in preparing for publication his ** Account of a 
Voyage to Terra Australis." He died just about the 
time that it was published, July 14, 1811. The ruling 
))assion of his life was strong in death. Among his U*^- 
words were these: '* I know that in iuVww^ (^«j^^ o\ ^^- 
ploration my ppirit will rise frotn t\\c Av*^^ wcv^ \<^cr« 
the exploring ships." 
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Captain Charles Stuut. 
A mail beloved by the South Australian pioneers. 
Long as the province endures his memory will be 
venerated. He was born in India in 1795. His 
father was a judge. In early life Charles was sent to 
England. He was educated at Harrow, and had some 
of the bitter experiences that were common to school 
boys in those days. Cliarles was *' fag " to the Duke 
of Dorset. On one occasion this aristocratic youth 
sent him to the top of a high tree to rob a rook's nest, 
and tlien thrashed him because one of the eggs was 
broken in his descent. Young Sturt replied by throw- 
ing a brick hat at his persecutor. 

In 1813 he joined the army as ensign, and saw 
active service on the continent and in (Canada. For 
some time he served in Ireland. Here he })as.sed 
through some stirring experiences in connection with 
the Wliiteboy organization. The numerous evictions 
in Ireland lay at the basis of this scx'ioty. It s])read 
rapidly tiirougli many counties, and for a time estab- 
lished a reign of terror. Start was called out one night 
to defend a farmhouse attacked by the Whiteboys. 
His experience on this occasion was such as to destroy 
all sympathy with Irish ])atri()tism. He found a farm 
house ill ruins and amont^ thedebris was the dead body 
of a beautiful girl, and the lifeless bodies of other mem- 
})ers of the family. 

In 1825 Sturt was gazetted captain, and a year 
later he sailed foi* New South Wales in conmiand of a 
detachment of his regiment. For some time he acted 
as (Jovcrnor Darling's ])rivate secretary. He then 
led an cx|)l(>ring party into the interior, and discovered 
and named tlu^ River Darling. 

With his romantic; tri]) down tlu*. Muiray and 

through Lake Alex and lina, we have dealt in our first 

chapter. H(^ then returnc^d to New South Wales, and 

was Hont on military seYv'\ev>Ac^><ovicN\k Inland, a convict 

seitlemvni. Here \\e \\ad so\wv>. v^YwvWwvv^ v\^xv?wV\\\v>^ 
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M^tih the (!()nvi(rtH, and H\xi'cx:v<\v(\ in Kliunpin^ out a 
mutiny. 

AfU?r putting tliinj^M in ordvr at Norfolk Inland, 
<*aptain Htuii, in ill-health and thn^atrnc^d with blind- 
n(?HH, nailed for Kngland. Uo.rv he j)uhliMh(*d an m^count 
-of hin (Txplorationn, and retif'<*d from i\w army. 

Ii<dumin^' to New South Walen he he^an nheep 
farming. 

We next find him leading an ov<^rland (expedition 
in charge? of eatth? to the m^w w^ttlement in South Au»- 
tralia. The journey wan both difficult and <langerouH, 
4ind Stuii and hin jiarty w(?re often in jeopardy from 
hoHtile bla<;kH. He, left X(?w South Walen with hin (tattle 
in May, IS3S, and nsaehed the n(?w nettlement on the 
Adelaide plainn at the end of Augunt of the name yr^ar. 
The new (rolony had not then been in exintimee, four 
ycarH. Among thow? to weleome him wan Kdward John 
Kyre. 

After returning to New South WaleH he aec?e[)ted 
•office an Surveyor-(ien(;ral of South Auntralia, Hold bin 
•cattle Htation, and removed with hin wife and family to 
Adelaide. Hin next appointment wan that of I^egiMtrar- 
<jleneral. 

In 1844 he net out upon the heroic; atUanpt to rea<;h 
the (jentre of the Auntralian eontinent, which we nar- 
raU^d in our previoun ehaptc^r. 

In 1847 he went on leave of abH<;n(;e to Kngland, and 
r<H;<dve<l the gold medal of the Royal (geographical 
ijociety. Two yearn lat<?r he rr^turned to Adelaide. 
When the new I^egiMlative ( Council, on a more repre- 
itentative baMin wan formed, in 1851, (.*aptain Sturt wan 
appointifd Colonial Hecjretary. A few yearn later he 
retired from the (iovernme.nt werviecj, and receivi?d a 
pennion of £6(K) a year in ret^ognition of the m*r\U'eH 
that he had rendered to the (colony. (*aptairi Sturt 
had a great love for South Auntralia. H«J\i\ \\v:. '' N^\\v\ - 
ever I may go, to whatever part «)i Ww. v^i^tVX \\\^ v\vv{Cvvv\^>»» 
may lead me, 1 nhall yet hope, ot\e Aa>f \a> tvVvww Vv> xvv"^ 
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adopted home, and make it my resting place between 
this world and the next." 

It mav interest the South Australian reader to- 
know that Captain Stnrt's home in the colony was at 
the Grange, near the seashore, a few miles to the west of 
Adelaide. Speaking of it he said: " Tlie Orange is a 
most healthy spot. It has fine, lofty, umbrageous 
trees, like oaks, the moisture having drawn their limbs 
horizontal. It is the most English looking place in the 
province."' 

In 1853 C'ai)tain Stui-t again sailed for England^ 
He died suddenly in England on June 16, 1869. Cap- 
tain Sturt was designated for the honor of knighthood,, 
but died before it was conferred. His widow survived 
him many years, and bore the title of Lady Sturt. The 
Tiame of this pioneer will be handed down to future 
generations in the District of Sturt, south of Adelaide, 
a street in Adelaide, and in a small river that bears his: 
name. 

What has specially impressed the author as he lias- 
followed C^i])tain Sturt from place to place has been his 
unwavcrintj: confidence in God — his recognition of an 
ovcr-ruliiitj Providcnc(\ 

Kdwaki) Johx Eyrk. 

A man of heroic, determined spirit, who for many 
years led a most eventful life. Eyre came from an old 
and honorable English family. He was the son of a 
clertzyman, and was l)orn in Yorkshire in 1815, the 
year of the battle of Waterloo. It has been said of 
him that he was " a grave, quiet, self-centred, composed 
boy; remarkable only for the dogged resolution with 
which he ])nrsucd any amusement, study, or occupation 
lie had once bc^un.'' He was sent to the Louth Gram- 
mar School, at which .Alfred Tcnnvson had been edu- 

ft' 

cated. Young Eyre was a hard woik(M' at school, 
and must have had some literarv talent, as one of liis 
masters predicted thai some da^y \\^ would be" a blazing 
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star in the literary horizon." Arithmetic and algebra 
seem to have been his favorite studies; he also acquired 
fiome knowledge of chemistry and astronomy. In his 
childhood Eyre was not ^nthout adventures, and on 
two or three occasions narrowly escaped drowning. 

At the age of seventeen, with £400 in his pocket, 
Eyre sailed for the young settlement in New South 
Wales. Here he began life as a sheep farmer. This 
^as in the year 1833. Five years later we first meet 
with him in the history of South Australia. He came 
overland from New South Wales to Adelaide with a 
herd of cattle. On the way he discovered a lake, and 
named it Hindmar.sli, after the Governor. Returning 
to New South Wales he made a second trip in 1839, 
bringing with him one thous.and sheep and six hundred 
head of cattle. It was shortly after this that we find 
him in the pioneer court. It was in this way: The 
overland trips, in the early days, were difficult and 
•dangerous. For months those who were engaged in 
them were away from civilization. There was no 
•clearly defined route. The pioneers in those enter- 
prises had to travel through unknown coimtry. Day 
by day they had to grope their way through mallee 
•scrub, and gum tree forests. In summer the heat was 
intense, and sometimes the dust blinding; in winter the 
<5old was biting and the rain drenching. At night time 
they hobbled their liorses and outspanned their oxen. 
A rude shelter was made. Tl)e fire was ht and the 
pot boiled. The party then sat down to damper and 
mutton. The meal over one or two would keep watch 
while the others unrolled their bedding and lay down to 
rest. There was very little change of diet, and in sum- 
mer it was sometimes difficult to find water. They 
were liable to attacks from hostile blacks, and there 
was the possibility of the party losing their bearings. 
When the journey was successfully ended, and the^ 
reached the little settlement on the \Aa\Ti«> cA K.^^^^^^-* 
is it any wondei* if fl)ey went in ior a\\\Ao\e t^cx^'^Nacw^ - 
After this second journey Eyve and s^orcve o\\\et o^^t- 
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landers had a banquet. Evidently they did not sit 
down first and count the cost. The banquet was over 
and the biU came in. It amounted to £180. Eyre- 
and his fellow overlanders refused to pay the high price' 
demanded, regarding the charge as extortionate. The- 
case came before the pioneer court and a verdict waa 
^von for the payment of £151. This incident is, in- 
deed, a sidelight upon the social life of our pilgrim 
fathers. It furnishes us with a clue to the prices- 
charged by some of the pioneer caterers. There were 
six hams, £7 17/6; six roast geese at £1 each; two legs of 
mutton, £1; sixteen chickens, £3 12/; twelve pairs of 
fowls, £8 12/; eight pairs of pigeons at 10/ a pair; three- 
dozen tongues, £7 16/; twelve dozen eggs at 6/ per 
dozen; thirty-six lbs. of butter at 3/6 per lb.; twenty lb. 
of jam.. £4. Other articles in the same proportion soon 
))r'ought the bill to £180. It was necessary to charge- 
extortionate prices when one of the cooks was paid £1 
por day. 

Of the overlanders who celebrated the end of tlieir 
journeys in the way that we have indicated, an o]d 
])ioneer has said: " Tliis class of colonists were mostly 
all in thfj prime of youth, and of good families, but find- 
ing no outlet for their enterprise and love of adventure 
in England, sought it at the Antipodes. Amongst 
Iheni, therefore, was found a degree of polish and open- 
ness rarely to be looked for in such a mode of life: and 
in the distant ])ush one would unexpectedly stumble on 
a finished gentleman in the bush man's garb of blue shirt,, 
soilcnl cal)])age tree hat, with broad h\(u*k ribbon, and 
booted and spurred, and with the indispensable nXock 
whip in his hand, and last, not least, a short black clay 
pipt» in his mouth. Yet many of these worthies had 
hcvn educated at Eton and Cambridge."* 

Xot long aft(»r the events which we have just nar- 
rated Eyre and his party set out to (»xplore the interior. 
With this heroic enterprise the last chapter has dealt. 
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He returned in July, 1841, and a banquet was tendered 
to him. He was then appointed Resident Magistrate 
at Moorunde, on the River Murray. We have spoken 
of the attacks made by the blacks on overland parties. 
The object of the a])p^>intment of a ma^strato was to 
try to bring a})Out a better understanding between the 
blacks and the whites. In the attainment of this object 
Kyrc was eminently successful. He obtained the con- 
fidence? and the goodwill of the natives, and had great 
influence over them; travelling alone from wurlie to 
wurlie, and from tribe to tribe up the Murray and the 
Darling. Said he: " I have gone almost alone among 
hordes of fierce and bloodthirsty savages, as they were 
considered, and have stood singly among them in the 
remote and trackless wilds, when hundreds were con- 
gregated around, without ever receiving the least injury 
or insult. In my first visits to the more distant tribes 
I found them shy, alarmed, and suspicious. But soon 
learning that 1 had no wish to injure them they met me 
with readiness and (jonfidence. My wishes became their 
law; they concadf^d points to me that they would not 
have done to their own people, and on many occasions 
cheerfully underwent hunger, thirst, and fatigue to 
serve me." 

In 1844 Kyre retired from his position as Magistrate 
at Moonmde. Two years later he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Oovernor in New Zealand in association with 
Sir George Grey. This position he held for six years, 
giving full satisfaction to the Imperial authorities. Here 
his h)ve of adventure led liim into danger. In com- 
pany with some Maories he r^limbed a high snow-capped 
mountain. In the descent one of the Maories fell a 
depth of 1,5(K) feet. Kyre had a narrow escapes but 
his presence of mind saved him. His foot slipped, but 
dashing his iron shcxl pole into the snow he maintained 
his position. The whole night was spent on the moun- 
tain on t!)e brink of destruction. The descent was 
safely negotiated the next day. Aftet «^tv^\y\'^\\v<^ V^ 
term in New Zealand he returned to Yav^«a\^, ^vA ^^^ 
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appointed Lieutenant-Governor of St. Vincent, in the 
Went IndieH. Hent he remained for rix years. 

We are now approaching one of the most painful 
periods of liis life. The awful struggle that be bad with 
adverse oircumstannes in the Australian bush roust have 
been a bitter experience, much more so, perhaps, that 
which we have now to relate. 

One of the most difficult positions in the service of 
the (!rown was the Governorship of Jamaica. To this 
Eyre was appointed. Here an insurrection broke out, 
in which a mulatto named Gordon, an educated man 
and member of the Legislature, seems to have played a 
prominent ))art. At Morant Bay hundreds of negroes, 
armed witli musketM, bayonets, cutlasses, fish spears, 
and long |K)leH, with l)iUhooks attached, rose against the 
whites. The voJuntei^rs were overpowered. Several 
were killed. The remainder, in company with soroe 
prominent whites (among whom was the rector and his 
sons) took tvhi^y in the (;ourt house. The n(»groe8 
held a (consultation, and thc^n set fire to the courthouse. 
The inmates siu^cecKled in making their escape to the 
sehool hons(\ Tliis, too, was set on fire. jVs the burn- 
ing roof fell in the vietims tried to est^ape; some were 
shot l)y the nc^j^rot^s, som(» cut down with cutlasses, and 
othc^rs killed with sti('ks. Thc» tongue of the rector (the 
Kev. Mr. Hersc^hell) was cut out. Flushed and mad- 
dened with their success the rioters then jirocin^ded to 
stir u|) all the ncsgrocs in the colony, and thus to create 
a genital insurn^ction. 

As soon as (Governor iOyre h(»ard of the outbreak he 
(^dled the Kxe(?utivc together, proclaimed martial law 
over the disafTe(?ted district, gatherexl a force, and set 
out for Morant Hay. Paul Bogle, the leader of the 
Morant Hay massacre, was captm-ed. The rel»ols were 
hemmed in, and th(^ insiurection crushed, (lordonwas 
arrested, court-nuirtiall(»d, and hung on the ruins of the 
eoiu'thouse. Many negroes were put to death, some 
woi(} flogged, and hundreds of their huts \wn» l)uriu»<l. 



Whi*n i\w ut*WH rcactHrd Knj(lan(l (Uty/ftrnor Kynt'n 
nation wftH ntmmUul hy a w^clicm of i\ut (^orniniinity, 
A Rfiyal CornrniwHion waM appciintoJ to imrjuin*. into U'ih 
iumdiwi. 'Dki Hncljn^ of tlu? (Vmirniw<iori w«hi ^rtmi 
whilMt tint Oovi^rnor luul iu;f<*<l with nkill arid prom|iti- 
tinU* th«^ fiuninhin^nlH inflicii'cl wi^ri? (♦X(?l?HWV(^ 'Hi^ 
firtfw'rinl ttUthriritii'H wrot<^ to (iovi^rnor Kyrt* fo fhin 
4flTi?iii; Thai wfiili^ MH'.y apf)r<*<iftfHl liin firompl iwiUm 
in c'lMt(;kiri^ Uh* in«iin'<'<;iion iUi*y (foriHiclirrcc) fliai it 
would }nt w'm* if nomir j<<'riih'rnun who hml not h<*^'n 
<>bli(^i?d <o taki' Midi'H in Um* rt^cmi iroubht nhotild h^* 
<tntni«i<'^l with th<' chity of inan^umfin^ a n^'W (con- 
stitution for i\w iMhmd, Thix w^im th<* (iovi^rnor'n tv' 
i'iM, Ml Kn^hmd wan Hiirnd, 'llu* bir>|(mph<T of the 
UUit VwUiHHftr IftiJ^h^y (hiw won) Hayn: Th<t (jU(?Htion of 
(40v<?rnor KyioV jiiKtinr^ation in thr^ i*%v('HiUm <tf (Gordon 
Htirrcd Kn^land profoundly, ** It \H*i'nm(* th*^ louf^h- 
HUftut of ultinuiU^ f)olifi(!al ronvii^tionn, M<*n wiio hful 
littli? convisru for ordinary politi(fM cauKf forward to 
ilefimd a ^'''-ftt '^onHtitutional f>rin<ciphr whi<'h th(*y <con- 
€'44v('<\ fo \ti' i'ndan(/;i?rHl. A ('onmutt<*(j wuh fornu*d to 
}mm*('uU* (iovr»rnor Kyro, on « r^har^**' of rnurd<*r. T\u*tV' 
iwon a rfounti'r <'ouiniitf^*(? wan or^aniw^il for i\w iU^Uttwe 
4n ih(* nmn who, )il«? (!romw<?ll, jud|<(*d that i\w poopht 
prirfifrrnl th<*ir ri^al H<'/'i4rity fo forrnw, and had pri'Muni- 
Hbly Havnl th«c whiter population of Janutic^a hv Ktrikifiir 
promptly at f hi? fo(;UM of rchijllion/'* 

()vt*r i)w h^^alify of (iovirrnor Kyrit'n conduct uwu 
who ha<l \m'U IIm* iU'iuvnt frimulH w«fn? dividend. Th<^ 
Utiulitm Hpirit in i\u* connnilti'r* forn»<c<l for i\w prowf^w- 
tion of i\u* (Governor fr;r tmmUw wan John Htuart Mill, 
In anta^oninm Ut him wa« iVofcH^or Tyndall, Haid 
th<{ Iaf1<?r; ** Mr. John Htuart Mill has mon^ than (mco 
njconnm'nd^^d tlM^ rjutnpok^n nuinly uffcrancc? of con- 
vi(;tion, I hopi? hi? will hrar it with j/ood ti?mnor 
whr?n hi? findn HUi'h utt<;rani'i? to bi^ in ojiponition to him- 
self, III! doubtlcmn m*t*H in himwif tint anw^rtor of con- 
Mtittttional firini^iplow, I mu* in him fhi* pi'rwiwUw vA w. 

r - - . 
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man who has done the State incalculable service. I see 
him endeavoring to fix the brand of murder upon one 
who (whatever his legal errors may have been) saved 
the colony which he ruled from excesses a million times 
more terrible" — mcye terrible than the excesses said 
to have been committed by the Governor's subordinates. 

Professor Huxley, who has dedicated his **Lay 
Sermons and Reviews " to " His Dear Tyndall," on this 
occasion was in antagonism to him. Writing to Chariea 
Darwin, Huxley said: "I am glad to hear from Spencer 
that you are on the right (that is my) side in the Jamaica 
business. But it is wonderful how people, who com- 
monly act together, are divided about it." In com- 
menting upon the case Huxley said: '^ I desire to see 
Mr. Eyre indicted, and a verdict of guilty in a criminal 
court obtained." This statement reveals— not the cool^ 
calculating philosopher — but the heated partizan, who 
seems to have been tliirsting for the condenmation of a 
man. Writing to Professor Tyndall he expressed a 
hope tliat their friendship \va« strong enough to stand 
any strain that might be put upon it, at the same time 
expressing grief that they should be ranged in opposite 
camps over the Eyre controversy. 

Thomas Carlyle, to whom Governor Eyre was im- 
known in person, was deeply moved by sympathy for 
him. He was now an old man. Writing to a friend 
he said: " Yesterday, in spite of the rain, I got up to the 
Eyre Committee, and let myself be voted to the chair, 
such being the post of danger on this occasion. Poor 
Eyre ! I am heartily sorry for him, and for the Enghsh 
nation, which makes such a dismal fool of itself. Eyre, 
it seems, has suddenly fallen from £6,000 a year into 
almost zero, and has a large family, and needy kindred 
dependant upon him. Such is his reward for saving 
the West Indies, and hanging one incendiary mulatto^ 
well worth the gallows if T can judge." 

Fronde, in his history of " Thomas Carlyle's Life in 
London," says : " In submission to geneial clamour 
Eyre had been recalled ivv dv^^x^co, iRe had applied 
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for other employment, and fiad been refused. He bad 
several frblldren, and was irretrievably ruined. It wa» 
(C!arlyle said to me) an if a ship had been on fire; the 
captain, by immediate and bold action, had put the fire 
out, and had been called to account for having flung a 
bucket or two of water into the hold bevond what wan 
necf»ssary. He had dama^<cd some of the cargo, fmrhaps, 
but he had saved the ship." 

Alfntd TennvHon sent a contribution to the Evr© 
defeiwfc fund as a tribute to the nobleness of the man, 
and as a protcf't against the spirit in which a servant of 
the State, who had saved one of the islands of the Em- 
pire and many English lives, was hunted down. 

Evidently the question was a very involved one. 
It was not possible for people living in England to enter 
into all the peculiarities of the (»ase. That John Edward 
Eyre was a just, humane man is evident from his gracious 
treatment of the Austrahan aborigines in his early days, 
of which wc have spoken in this sketch. He was their 
aflvocate and their defender. He was too honorable 
and too kind-hearted to do them a wrong. TImt he 
was a cool, calculating, heroic man — a man not likely 
to give way to ]mi\'w- is demonstrated by his conduct 
on the tragic exploratory expedition with which we have 
dealt in the previous chapter. That mistakes may 
have lieen made in the grave crisis with which he had 
momentarily to deal is only to be expei:'ted. What 
was the opinion of the whites of Jamaica in relation to 
the case ( The Bishop of Jamaica said: ** I have 
an earnest sympathy with Mr. Eyre. I warmly admire 
his character anci history as far as they are known to 
me, and 1 firmly believe that the spcc*dy sujjpression of 
the murderous insurrection in Jamaica is attributable, 
under (lod'H providence, lo the promptitude, courage, 
and judgment with which he acted under circumstances 
of fH^culiar difficulty and danger.'' 

Sir CJeneral fiomm, who had once commanded the 
forces in Jamaica, said: ** 1 know Jamaica- I Vav^nv^ \N- 
intimately— most intimately. . . \1\h\\\>i VvwwV^i'^v*^ 
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that tho means adopted by Governor Eyre were preaied 
upon him by diificulties and dangers rarely parallelled. 
It is my deliberate opinion that he saved the idand of 
Jamaica to the British Crown.*' 

Before Governor Eyre left Jamaica the cleif^y pre- 
Mcntod him with an address in which it was stated 
** That lie saved the island from the most imminent 
peril of a general insurrection, in which they knew him 
to have been actuated by the purest motives." 

In replying to a farewell address the Governor said: 
*' However able or impartial the persons may be by 
whom my conduct has been enquired into and adjudi- 
cated upon, it is impossible that persons imjjerfectly 
ac<juainted with the .negro character, with the country, 
and with the circumstances that surrounded me at the 
tinic^ can judge adequately or justly, after the event, 
of tho necessity or propriety of the action I found it 
imperative to take under a great emergency. I now 
n^tiro into ])rivntp life, disniiMHwl from the public wivicc 
iiUn- nearly a lif(5timo Hp(»nt in it, but I have at least the 
<'()nH()latl()n of feeling tluit there liaH bcn-n nothing in 
my eondiK^t to merit it, nothing to oeeanion nelf -re- 
proach, notliing to regret. . . I earry with me, in my 
r(^tir(M)ient, the proud (U)nH(MouHfieHH that at all times, 
and nndei- all (^ircumsianeeH. I have endeavoured, to 
tlu^ \h'h\ of my ability, to do my duty aH a servant of the 
<Vovvn faithfully, fearlcHHly, and irn^Hpeetive of personal 
<'()nHid<MationH." 

The RritiHh (iovemmeni granted Mr. Kyiv a jK-n- 
wion, and he retired to Devonshire, to live many years 
<^herishing, no doubt, a eonvietion that a eloud had 
nettled over his life, and that he had sufFered a great in- 
justice. Il(^ pass(Ki away in Decrember, 1W)1, in his 
<'ight y-sevent h y(»ar. 

Pkhhonal Notks. 

When I first set to work, a few years ago, to gather 

materiHl for these chapteis, the reading of Kyrc's ** Dis- 

fovfrirs in Central AwnVvwYuvT v.\v\\\\^v\ni \\\v>\vA ww-. 
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As I followed him from point to point in that awful 
attempt to reaeh Western Australia across country that 
was a terra incognita my imagination was fired. As a 
South Australian bom and bred the country w^as known 
to me. I had no idea that the gallant explorer was 
then living, so completely had he passed out of sight. 
When tidings came to me that the gallant Eyre was still 
alive I despatched a letter to England. It was like 
an arrow shot at a venture; but it found its mark. It 
was my joy to receive a letter from him — a letter that 
to me was like a resurrection frcm the de»ad. The 
following is a copy: — 

" Walr€»ddon Manor, 

Tavistock, 
" Devon, Nov. 2, 19(K). 

*' Dear Sir, 

" T am much obligcMJ by your letter dated 
September 21, 19(K), which duly reached me on October 
29th. It takes me back more than a generation ago 
to the foundation of the colony of South Australia, with 
its early efforts, struggles, and anxieties, of which I 
may indeed say quorum parn parrni fui, for my share in 
which I am more than compensated by the wonderful 
progress and prosperity which the colony has attained. 
You refer to my taking the first sheep overland from 
New South Wales to Adelaide. I look back to that 
most successful undertaking in leading the wa}' for the 
numerous flocks which subsequently followed, and it 
is a proud recollection with me that on this expedition, 
as well as in all my previous and subsequent travels in 
Australia, I never once came into collision with, or in 
any way injured a single one of the numerous native 
tribes through which I passed on so many occasions* 
It is always gratifying to learn that my services are 
a))preciated, and especially so by one, who, belonging 
to a subsequent generation, cannot be influenced by any 
personal feelings towards me. 

'' It is fifty-six years since 1 \eii So\x\\\ Kw^V\^^»•^ 
and I am now in my eighty-sixth year. 
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** My wife has supplied me with the only photo- 
graph I am able to send you, as I have not been plioto- 
graphed since it was taken long years ago. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

*' Edwd. John Eybb." 

At the end of December in the same year I forwarded 
to him a copy of my '* South AustrsJian Romance," 
dealing more especially with the religious history at the 
province in the early days. For this I received the 
following reply, interesting not only on account of the 
personality of the writer, but because of the light that it 
throws upon the early history of the province : — 

Walreddon Manor, 
TavistiK5k, 
Devon, Jan. 23rd, 1901. 
** Mv Dear Sir, 

" Four days ago T received your book, for which 
T again thank you. I sat down at once and resud it 
right through, with groat interest. It recalled to my 
memory scenes and persons of the long, long past, for 
I was well acquainted with most of the early colonists, 
and had some share in developing the progress of the 
colony. I arrived at Adelaide just as Captain Hind- 
marsh was about to embark in a man-of-war upon giving 
up his Government, and was just in time to be intro- 
duced to him before he left. Of his successor (Colonel 
Oawler) I saw and knew a great deal, for he was most 
kind to me. He was— in the highest sense of the words 
— a JTist and good man, and truly religious. I was pre- 
sent with him when he laid the foundation of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chapel, on November 27th, 1838, and I 
remember well that the substance of his address was to 
the elTect that, although his own church differed in form 
from that of the Wesloyan Methodist, yet the eaaerUiaU of 
the relia;ion of both were identical, and he used the re- 
markable expression that if the wine were good the 
form of the cup from which it was administered was of 
minor importance, aAdm^, \tw^t^5«\v^Iy, ' I count it 



so.' 
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** You Hay truly that to the judgment and foresight 
of (k)lonel Light the colony of South Australia owes 
everything, for there iH no other Hite where its capital 
could have been 8o HUcccHsfully eHtabliHhed aH the one 
he HO fortunately iuHiHted upon in Hpite of opponition, 
and which now is the magnificent and fiourinhing city of 
Adelaide. C)ould he now nee the happy result of labor, 
anxiety, and firmncHH well might he exclaim: *SV monu- 
mpfUum requirut circumspire.'' 

*' Very Hincerely yourn, 

** p]i>wi). John Kyrk/' 

JOILN AiNSWORTH HoRROCKH. 

H(? waH born at Penworthani Lodge, I^ncanhire, 
Kngland, in 1818, and came from an honorable and 
wealthy family. About two years after the founding 
of South AuHtralia HorrcK'kn left th(» Old Land and came 
to the new province. After his arrival Fkiward John 
Eyre told him of a plaice Hui table for Hettleinc»nt nearly 
one hundred miles fR)m Adelaide. Accompanif»d by 
one of his men, HorrcKikn wt out for the place described 
to him by Kyre. By the aid of the stars and a compass 
they found it. It was i\w, beautiful hn^ality ever since 
known as Penwortham. It was so called by Horrocks 
after his birthplace in old F^ngland. How many to- 
day ride through the beautiful village of Penwortham, 
on the road to dare, (juite unconscious of this fact. 
How few know that in the old churchyard of Pen- 
wortham, not far from the road, there lies the body of 
one of the most promising of our pioneer explorers, and 
in the church, clow? by, a monument to his memory. 

Before building a house at Penwortham Horro<iks 
slept for some months in the base of a hollow gum tree. 
After suitable premises were erex'ted he purchased some 
sheep that ha<i come overland from New South Wale^^ 
and in company with his brother hevi;ft.\\ v\\v\^.v \vv.\Tcivw^- 
At Penwortham he liad some oxc\Wt\v; ijt.v^"^^'^^^^- 
Though kind to the blacks they Hveax^ \\\>^ v^^^^-* ^^ 



pMEK (If TUf. riijNKtn Kxri.unKn- I 

un»' iif III" hIihiiIii'kIm wilh tlitilr wuidim. 
(our ypurn ri-nlrlitrii'H at I'tiiiworttinm llnr- 
tilt* OH 1'AIkI. llt'tiinilitH to S'mth 
>H liU oUrixn In IH44I Id li-iul tin- i-ai'Ior*- . 
vhii'li wi> liiivc Npiikmi. Tlif hh() m>firlt>nl J 
) iiti t>int ■•x)r«rlitliiri WM iIum-vWuhI In thn 1 
Honiiiki wno anxloiu tlinl tbr (nw I 
.«* MIrl'ilf NoilJi i«li(;ul(l iiol In- ilmt,itul«> ] 
■('>.. i.( ruliiriii.i Itt-lijticiiiH nuivifiM wnri* I 
J • tiiwiirdH tlip i>rr<<41(>n 

oi m piww oi w.'.-,..|i, I wot'tliiiiti Oiiinh wn* 

It wu Horroolui who diiworend and tMiB«d tb* 
Oflliurc Plain; tiuiy mre to odUcd alter ona of hia 
(aroarite dogi, who, is one at bla snitoriog tonn, kilM 
Bev«n emtM in four daya on theao plalna. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 

One of the masterpieces of the New Testament is 
the story of the two builders. One was wise and the 
other foolish. Each had a building to erect. The one 
founded his house upon a rock and the other upon the 
sand. The testing time came. The clouds gathered 
and covered the sky. The rain began to fall. Hour 
after hour it continued. The earth could not absorb 
the water. The rivulets became rivers, and the ponds 
lake?. The wind blew in fierce gusts. Both struc- 
tures were exposed to the full force of water and wind. 
The one house fell not, because it was founded on a 
rock; the other, having no secure foundation, collapsed, 
and was soon swept away. How true of human ex- 
perience in all ages. A nation is but an aggregate of 
individuals, and what is true of individual life is true of 
national life: it may be founded upon a rock, or it may 
have its basis in sand. 

In nation building righteousness is a necessary 
factor. Not only is it the foundation upon which a 
commonwealth must be built, but it is the cement that 
must hold the superstructure together. When the 
cement is wanting the nation falls. Sir George Grey 
has said: " It is adherence to the principles of righteous- 
ness that has given to the British people the great and 
grand position they occupy — such as no other nation 
has ever held upon earth." All history demonstrates 
that there is a mysterious Power in the world that 
makes for righteousness. Its existence is revealed in 
the fact that " righteousness exalt eth a iv^.tvow" \s>^ 
" sin is a reproach." and a source oi ^e«i>&xv^'«5»'^^ ^^^ 
people. 
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Sin b always a disintegrating factor. Just as it 
deiitroys individual life — body and soul— 40 it eats 
away the life of a nation. Of ancient Rome, at the 
time of her coUapee, an eloquent historian has said: 
**8he may have had wise laws, able administrators, 
many ingenious' expedients against decay, gold to buy 
barbarian blood, and fortress piled upon fortress by the 
Danube and the Rhine, but she had not life. It was 
this, and no mere change of policy or external acofdent, 
uriiioh converted the Empire into a brothel and a 
Hiaughter-house in the reign of Nero and Domitian, 
which brought it to the hammer on the death of Pertinax, 
and finally delivered it over as a prey to the bow and the 
spear of the Ostrogoth and the Lombard.'* What 
makes the difference between the British Empire to-day 
and the Roman Empire of the fint century f It is 
neither civilization, intelligence nor brute force, but 
righteousnefls. The British Constitution is founded 
upon the Word of Ood. 

Our pioneer huilderH in South AuHtralia laid a gocnl 
foundation. They built upon a nntk. It eouki not hv 
said of them: '* Thou haHt prai^Kl tlie gmln of ^old, 
silver, branH, iron, wood, ami ntone, and the (iod in WhoHO 
liJind thy breatli is, and WhoHe are all thy wayH, thou 
liaHl not jrlorified." They had reafKMit for the ordin- 
iine(»H of religion; they m^knowledf^ed (Jod. TIiIh they 
did, b(^ it rememberecl, in the almenee of a State Chunrh 
or HiMTificinp5 pricHt. We shall hcc how, in the abHimec 
of an onlainefl ininiHU^r or eceh^HiaHticial 8trueture men 
and women met together for Divine WorHhip. l»ok 
again at the pietun? that in t^arlier ehaptern we have 
painted. S(h^ \\m*. firnt emigrantH, an Hocm aH they hiul 
landf^i upon Kangaroo Inland, gathering around (*ap- 
tain Morgan while h(^ (;ondu(fted a Hhort mtrviee jind 
efigaged in prayer. Wan not the {u;ti(m prophetic* i 

The Soutli AuHtralian Com))any pnuttieally founded 

the eolony. It is a remarkable fiu;t that itH leading 

employees who came to help lay tin* foundatioim of the 

colony were ChriHt\au mow. Wi^ Vvv^V vc\ft.i\«.sc<*r (Saniii«*l 
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Stephens) was a Christian man. As soon as the com- 
pany's store was erected it was available for service. 
Here Samuel East (another employee of the Company) 
preached the first Methodist sermon in the new land. 
A barrel was used as a reading desk, and the seats were 
boxes, casks, and cases. Edward Stephens, the first 
banker of the Company, was a Christian man, and in his 
tent at Holdfast Bay before the city was founded, John 
•C. White preached the first Methodist sermon on the 
mainland. David McLaren, the second manager of 
the Company, was a Christian man, and in the absence 
■of a Baptist minister acted in that capacity. William 
B. Randell, another servant of the Company, was one 
of the founders of the Baptist Church. William Giles, 
the third manager, was an earnest Christian — a Con- 
gregationalist — and took a deep interest in the spiritual 
life of the colony. No sectarian was he. James 
Breeze, also in the service of the Company, was a pioneer 
Methodist preacher, and so was WiUiam LiUicrapp, who 
-came out as manager of the Company's flocks and herds. 
There must have been some cause for so general an 
effect, and one is led to surmise that George Fife Angas, 
the founder of the Company, must have had some in- 
fluence in the selection of so many Christian men. 

Before an EpiscopaUan minister reached the colony 
Divine service in connection with that church was held. 
In the diary of Mrs. Robert Thomas we read — " Divine 
service was held for the first time in the rush hut of the 
principal surveyor. We attended, taking our seats 
with us; the signal for attending being the firing of a 
:gun." 

Ere the first emigrants left the Old Land arrange- 
ments were made for establishing a branch of the Epis- 
•copalian Church. The first number of the " South Aus- 
tralian Gazette and Colonial Register," published in 
London, stated that the framework of a church, to seat 
seven hundred and fifty persons, was in course of pre- 
paration, and that £700 had been subscribed \»c>k>«^!fit^>a» 
the^expenses of establishing the c\iUTc\\. 
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In t\, ouodinK Ihc cuUmy. jiowi-r wm pivi-ii 

for tin- tifticini nppointinciU of ihaplaine of tho ICstab- 
lishc-d CliurchM of England and Scotland. Th<' ftn>) 
Coldiiittl Cliuplaiii, ti|innint<>(l b_v llip ( 'ommtMioners for 
tlic ciildiiy. w«s the Rpv, Chartcs Rpauniont Hownni, 
wit I. a Hiiliirv (if ESnO ft yp«r. He nrrivcd with Gnvfmor 
HindinnrKli in thr- " Hiillalo." The appoinlniont, no 
fjLi' (ic the [MTHcinal chara<-terof the <'liu plain ix rorifcmrd. 
Wft« IV wiw onr. Mr, Howard wait a mait of Catholic and 
j-nn'touH Hjiirit. 

Till- first I''i)iwop(iliH.n ncrvii.^' in the new colony. 
<(,.]ilihl.i! In tlifChi.|.hilji, W..K hrldiimWiiKoi). Jlwiu. 
Imrr..'.-.l \.^ M. (ImwiimI fi.„ri >, riiiitniri in tin' I'ort- 

'rjlClc Mtiic IIU i;ull'lUiB ill (.iliMM) *i*i¥, NlilJ ilUW lif (Jtit 1}h> 

mU transported fromtb«BMboardtotbeeityihiBwM a 
problem. The zealooB miniiter wis eqa*l to th» 
■olation. A hand truck was borrowed, llie Ccdotdal 
Treasurer (Osmond GiDes) was pressed into Mcrioe. 

The cleric and his lay aasociate dragged the sail in 
triumph across country, a distance of about seven milra. 
The fir«t church (Trinity Church) was a reed hut. Mr. 
Howard brought up part of the material for fencing hi* 
church from the Port with his own hands, ThiR meant 
a wearisome journey, over rough country, of seven miles. 
He has the honor of being the first ordained minister 
to preath the Gospel in the new Province. In 1840 
the Rev, James Farrell came to Mr. Howard's assistance, 
and in 1847 the first Episcopalian Bishop (Dr. Short) 
arrived. 

The Bishop's " first impressions " indicate the pros- 
peiity of South Australia at the time that he arrived. 
" We find," said he, " civility and intelligence the 
cl)ara^rteristic4 of the population to more than an average 
degre<(. A more thoroughly English colony does not 
probably exist. All we want is additional labor. The 
wi^es of one day will purchase one and a-half bnshels 
of wheat, an amount equal to six days' labor in England. 
The finest wheat in the world is now selling for two 
shJllingH and .sixpence per WAvaX, -wVa^ tfia wa^es of a 
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day laborer are three shillings and sixpence; mechanics, 
seven shillings. Fat cattle are sold at from £2 10/ to 
£3, and sheep are likely soon to be boiled down by the 
thousand merely for the tallow. Legs of mutton are 
selling at Gawler Town for sixpence a piece — prime meat. 
In short, the means of subsistence are abundant, and 
immigrants by the thousand might be fed and em- 
ployed most profitably." 

The foundation of St. Peter's College was laid on 
May 24, 1849. 

Thomas Quinton Stow, the pioneer (Congregational 
minister, a man of great abilit}'^, came out by the ship 
*' Hartley," in October, 1837, the voyage occupying 
one hundred and thirtv-nine da vs.* 

No minister of the gospel in those early days could 
stand upon his dignity. So far as the social system was 
concerned learned and illiterate, aristocrat and plebeian, 
were upon the same footing. Tn the budding city and 
its environs kangaroos were more plentiful than horses, 
and where all were intent upon making homes for them- 
selves hired labor was scarcely possible. Ministers 
And laj'^men were cast upon their own resources. If a 
minister were inspired with the spirit of the psalmist 
and would not give " sleep to his eyes, nor slumber to 
his eyelids till he had found out a place for the Lord, 
a habitation for the mighty God of Jacob," then he 
would have speedily to set to work and build or help to 
build it with his own hands. Such was Mr. Stow's ex- 
perience. After his arrival a tent was erected some- 
where near the Torrens, and here the first Congrega- 
tional service in the new land was hold. Governor 
Hindmarsh formed one of the congregation, and was 
furnished with a box for a seat. A meeting was held 
in the tent, and eleven persons gave in their names as 
Church m(Mnbers. Ere long a more substantial church 
was needed. It was built of pine logs, and stood upon 
North- terrace. It was thatched with reed^, \^^^^^*^^^ 



Now it can be done \n tMrly-\V\o (Va.^^^. 
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tho pMtor had ciiii with hi« own handii, tttid oftiried fnmr 
what are known hn the Reedbeds to th« baildlng. An 
old lady who, an a young drl, came to the new aettle- 
meni in 183H, hai» deMcrimsd to the writer thJe primitiri^ 
ConKregaiional t1iun*h, and inddentu in connection trith 
it. f>n the Haturday afternoon, in eammer, Thoman 
Quinton Mtow, with someone to aiMii«t him, woald cany 
iieveral yeimeh down to the Torrent on a long etick^ 
and bring up water with which to ** water down ** the 
oari'h floor for the Sabbath M*rvire« No houm* being 
available for three months, Mr. Htow and his family 
livml in a tent. Writing to some friends in Kngland he 
said : ** Wo are now in our tent at Adelaide, never 
regretting that wo came. Amidst all Mrs. Htow's suffer* 
ings her mind has never wavered as to the propriety of 
tho step we have taken. . . Our churcli has been 
formed alniut two months, (;onsisting of thirteen mem- 
berH, and two candidnies. Wif havi; alsfy liegun a 
Htuultiy-wUnd] wUU:]i prorniHi'M w«'ll. 'Dw (UfVfnufr 
Mild riioMf r»f f h^ oHir'talK Iihv^^ Ix-iiii to hour riM*/' 

()ri(i of the \tUnwvrH t'X\trt'Hwt\ Mir]tnM'. that, a twm 
of Mr. Htow*H tiilorifH hIioijIH nvor hav« U'fi iUf old 
country. Hut l\u'. ^ood rnan whh more fliari HafiMfM^I. 
WfifiiiK fo ihi' MiMHioniiry ('ornrnit/ii!#?, who hn^l writ 
liirii out, In*. mi'uI : *' Wlint n l/irid is thiH fo whi^'li you 
hnvc w^ui frif)I Tiii^ )ovfilin(;HN nrid glory of its plairm 
arifl wnniln, itM Kli;riM and hillH! Hut of thew; you will 
iM^ar rnoH! from otlior«. I <!afinot, howiiver, h-avi* it 
out of my ('KtirnaU; of (iodV iin(u\iu'.HH to riii'.*' Mr. 
Htow WIW4 oiiij of tho ablf^Ht ami uutHi t'twruit'i'if'- opjK»ri#'rif» 
of Htat«i-airl tri religion. Hi- dii-d in \MS'2. A finr 
i'Uurt'U li/iH iM'i-n t'tvvXful to Iiih niMiiory. 

In coniHTtirin with the riw^ of fh*^ (ViUKn-j^ational 
Oliurch iUf. \U'V, Uid^f^way WillianiH Newland diwrvi-n 
stN!(;ial nifintion. \\t: tmuw to Adelaide' in IK30 and 
took up work at Vir;tor Harbor. l5oth in reflation to 

thin^f^ um\tmiv\ i^\\i\ H\»'m^x\«v\ W v»\v\k ^bifcVUsudid pionwr. 

Hif4 fh-niU in \Hit\ witw \W* wwuW »A ivw \wv\«\v\\\. 
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There was no Baptist minister in Adelaide in the 
early years. David McLaren officiated. At the end 
of 1840 a Mr. CoUison was acting as preacher. Tliere 
were fifty-four persons in communion with the Church. 
They met in a little building in Hindley-street that had 
been vacated by the Metho(fists. 

In the " Register " for 1840 a " Scotchman " drew 
attention to the circumstance that there was no minister 
of the Scotch Church in the new province. He asked : 
*' Whv should this church, founded bv Knox, and the 
other worthies of the Reformation, cemented by the 
blood of many martyrs, be forgotten or deserted by 
Scotchmen in South Australia ?" The writer must 
have been referring to what is known as the Established 
Church of Scotland. The United Presbyterian Church 
was already represented. The pioneer minister of that 
Church (Rev. Ralph Drummond) had arrived in 1839. 
At first he erected a building in Angas-street, where he 
held services and on November 30th, 1840, he laid the 
foundation-stone of the first Presbyterian Church in the 
new colony. The Church was erected in Gouger- street. 
The Rev. Ralph Drummond reached four score years, 
and died at Mitcham, April 26th, 1872. 

The earliest reference to the Roman Catholic 
Church that the author has been able to find is in the 
" Register " for October, 1838. The CathoUcs of South 
AustraUa were requested to meet at the residence of 
Mr. Phillips, East-terrace, Adelaide, in order to make 
final arrangements for the establishment of a mission 
in the colony. 

Apparently the first official of the Roman (.'atholic 
Church to visit Adelaide was Dr. Ullathome (Vicar- 
General of Australia). This was in 1839. Speaking of 
this circumstance in his autobiography Dr. Ullathome 
says : " When we landed at Adelaide (a few miles from 
the Port) the city was in the fourth year from its founda- 
tion. Like the old Etruscan cities, it had been re- 
gularly laid out from the first iiv a ac\vx«bT^. ^^\v^ '^^rt'^i^s^^ 
streets were (many of them) oivAy iwavVe^ Q>aX ^^.^ ^onnsqx 
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roads and chippings on the trees; the houses were, here 
and there, not brought into line. I was hospitably 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Phillips and thdr famfly, 
whose house, beautifully situated, looked over the great 
level plun, rich with grass, and most beautiful flowers, 
upon the precipitous range of Mount Lofty." Dr. 
Ullathome held service in the little city in a china shop. 
He says : '' I puzzled my friends in Sydney by telling 
tliem that the streets in Adelaide were fitter for tiie study 
of astronomy than for commerce. The fact was that 
miles of newly marked out streets were unmade, and 
after heavy Australian rain were full of pools of water, 
through which my good hostess waded to the china shop 
for evening service, and in which the brilliant stars of 
the Southern Hemisphere were reflected." 

The first priest to come to South Australia was the 
Rev. J. Benson. This was in 1841. The house 
occupied by Mr. Phillips was taken by the Committee 

and fitted up iih a temporary c^liapol. After remaining 
two or tliroe yearn in tlie colony tlie Il(5V. J. Benson went 
to Sycinoy, and then to England, ciying at Wolverhamp- 
ton in 1868, agexl seventy-three* yearK. 

When A(h»lai(l(» became an Kpincopal See, in 1842, 
Dr. IJUathoriK* waH offered the BiHhopric, but did not 
a(;eej)t it. Dr. Miiri)hy wan ap|K)inted. He took 
charge in 1844. It waH during tluH year that the firnt 
Roman Oatholic (.luirch in the colony was eretrted; this 
waH St. Mary'H, at Morphett Vale. 

There in a ^ood Htory told of Hishoj) Murphy and 
Dr. IWrkhauH. Both of them were near-Hi;ihted. 
(V)min|4 from (iovernment Houh<% North-terrace, on one 
oecaHion th(»y w(»re lost in Wakefield-8trec?t, and had to 
'* (•oo(M' " for aHHiHtaiu^c* Iw^fon^ they could find their way 
home. 



The Lutheran Ohurch in the new w^ttlement wa8 
founded aw the? renult of |MM'Hecution. It was in No- 
V(»ml)(^r, I8.*W, that Pant or Kavel arrived with the HrMt 
hatch of (German ri^fwvfecH. 'V\u» >»^i^v^I v\< tlveir enu$fni- 
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tion is as follows : In 1830 the Prussian Government 
attempted to force on the Lutherans a form of liturgy 
of which many of them disapproved. As a matter of 
<^onscience hundreds of Germans refused to conform. 
An era of persecution began. Some of the Noncon- 
formist Germans were banished, imprisoned, and fined. 
They were not allowed to meet together for Divine wor- 
ship under the circumstances of which they approved. 
Rich as well as poor were persecuted. In the " Life of 
Oeorge Fife Angas " (to which the reader is referred 
for a full account of the persecution) there is reference 
to a German baron in Silesia who, for holding ]irayer 
meetings in his house, was heavily fined, his state coach 
and cattle were confiscated, and he was confined in 
prison for several months. The persecution was so 
uiurelenting that many of the Germans determined to 
<5.nigrate. The pastor of a Lutheran congregation in 
Klemzig, Augustus Kavel, having heard of the proposed 
new settlement in Australia, and that George Fife Angas 
was one of its promoters, waited upon him in liondon. 
He wished to see if any arrangement could be made by 
which the persecuted Germans could emigrate to the 
new colony. Great difficulties were in the way. The 
Prussian Government, although denying the people 
libertv of conscience, threw difficulties in the wav of 
their emigration. On the other hand the monetary 
resources of the people were very limited. Tieorge 
Fife Angas and others advanced large sums of money in 
their interest, and in course of time all difficulties and 
restrictions were removed. In June, 1838, the ''Prince 
Oeorge," chartered by Mr. Angas, left London for 
Hamburg. The vessel was not sufficient to take all 
the Germans who desired to emigrate. At his own 
expense Mr. Angas sent out the balance in a vessel 
belonging to the South Australian Company. In 
oourse of time other vessels followed, one was com- 
manded by Captain Hahn, after whom the iiicturesque 
town of Hahndorf is named. 

The founding of the Met\\odi?»i C\m\Q\\ \^^ ^wiK^ 
Australia has manv elements o{ xoitv^xve^. ^"^^ ^^ '^^'^ 
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pitntew lay preachers kept a diary; many items of in- 
terest have been put upon record in magazines and 
papws; oonsequently tb/sre is much uiateriat at hand out 
at which one oould weave a most interesting story. 

The oonstitntion of that ciiurch is ^uch as to favor 
extension. It has two orders of preachers — lay and 
ministerial. Both tahe an active part not only in 
prewihing the Gospel, but in tlie government of the 
ohorch. The lay preacher is ])erfectly familiar with the 
polity rf the church, and knows how to put it into prac- 
tice. Thifi makes it possible for a lay preaches', in the 
absence of a miniBter, to gathw men and women together 
for Divine worship, and to constitute a church. Such 
a possibility was of great advantf^e not only to the 
Methodist Church, but to many of the pioneers who 
founded South AustraHa. 

Among the ea^ ly emigrants were some Methodist lay 
preachers. The first of them to preach within the 
boundaries of the new province was Samuel East. He 
arrived in the "Airicane" in November, 1836, before 
the proclamation of the colony. He conducted service 
upon Kangaroo Island. 

The first to preach upon the mainland was John C. 
White, who had been a lay preacher in one of the London 
districts. We have already spoken of Edward Stephens, 
the pioneer banker. By the second Sunday after his 
arrival (about January 19, 1837) Mr. Stephens had a 
large tent erected among the trees at Holdfast Bay. In 
this John C. White was invited to preach. 

Tlie services at Kangaroo Island and Holdfast Bay 
were temporary. The settlers were merely located 
there till the site for the city had been fixed, and the land 
surveyed. When this was done, as we have seen, 
there was a general exodus to the site chosen for the 
city. 

Edward Stephens migrated from the shores of Hold* 
fast Bay to the banks of the Torrens, A wooden house 
was speedily erected. It B\.orA iv%m yw* -^x«sent House 
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of Parliament. In the kitchen of tliis house the pioneer 
Methodists met for conversation and prayer. They 
felt that they must be doing something, and began to 
hold open-air services on the banks of the Torrens, 
near a series of huts termed " Buffalo Row." A room 
was also hired in which they began to preach. Here 
they were assisted by David McLaren. They were 
without an ordained minister, but thought they ought to 
form a church. An announcement was made, that all 
who desired to unite in Church fellowship should meet 
in the hut of Mr. John White. Fifteen persons at- 
tended, and gave in their names as members. The 
society grew. A church was now necessary. Towards 
its erection some of the pioneers gave labor and some 
gave money. It was the first stone church erected in 
the new settlement, and stood in Hindley-street, near 
the spot where the Eagle Tavern now stands. Here 
lay preacliers regularly conducted service. But they 
sadly needed, as one of the pioneers said, " a pastor to 
lead and to guide." The}^ made their position a matter 
of prayer and the answer came in a most unexpected 
manner. 

A Methodist minister (the Rev. WiUiam Long- 
bottom), with wife and cliild, was on his way from Van 
Diemen's Land to King George's Sound. Along the 
Australian coast terrific weather is sometimes experi- 
enced. It was so on this occasion. The vessel had not 
cleared Van Diemen's Land before rough weather set in. 
Twice she put baek for shelter. For a time fine weather 
was experienced. On Sunday, June 17, 1838, the wind 
blew a perfect hurricane. On the following Thursday 
the water changed color, and soundings were taken. 
The captain, not being able to take observations for 
several days, and not knowing liow near the vessel had 
driven to land, thought she was passing over a sand bar. 
It was now about nine o'clock at night. Having had na 
rest for several nights, Mr. Tiongbottom arvd '^^xi^ \?csfc^ 
to get a little sleep. About \\aU-\>a%\; oiv^ m \\\^ \>^Q^«v- 
ing the sea broke on board in a\Y A\iecV\ox\^. "^^^^ ^^^' 
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iainfoond hiniBelf in only seven fathuiiie uf WJitei, All 
Atteaqits tn sail were fruUIeHu. The veBscI fltrui:k. 
"About 'ine o'clock," Mrs. Longbottom says, "I was 
«nniaed by nn unusual rolling of the vesuel. Instantly 
I tcjU Diy huMbAnd that I was sure we were in the surf. 
Attei a moment he waa convinced that my fears were too 
weD grounded, and, throwing on his rough ja^'kot, was 
in the Bct of reaching; his cap to goon deck when the 
Teand ilriifk. No time was to be lost. Providentially 
■ve bftd lain down in our clothes. I liurricd on little 
William's thoes and cap, and, after conunending our- 
aelves to God, wc endeavoured to get on deck. We 
found the hatches down and it was some time bef «« we 
could make those on deck hear. When we did get out 
an awful scene was before us." 

At times the party were up to their waista in water. 
The captain ascended the rigging, and in the darknees 
saw a low, dark ridge. It was land. In her diary Hn. 
Longbottom proceeds: — " The sailors cut away the boat, 
but it drifted away the moment it waa lowered. The 
oaptain had swum ashore with a rope. He lost his hold, 
and was unable to return. At length a sailor succeeded 
in reaching shore with a rope, which he made faat, and 
then returned to render us assistance. We put our 
dear boy over the side of the vessel first; the men handed 
him to the captain, who carried lilm through the surf. 
It was now my turn, but I had not the course to jump 
overboard when the surf receded, and Mr. Longbottom 
was obliged to push me off. I lost ray hold of the rope, 
and was several minutes under water. We were merci- 
fully preserved, and all got safely through that dreadful 
surf. All went behind a sandbank and lay down among 
the bushes to await the morning light. We were dread- 
fully cold, being in our wet clothes and unable to make a 
fire.'' The cold must have been intense. In addition 
to wet clothes it was winter time, and one of the coldest 
months of the Australian year. 

The day after the shipwreck a party of blacks came 
upon the scene. It mv\e.tVa.Ne\wcw-*VOftt«wi'i).\.e<ifcel- 
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ingvS that the shipwrecked people saw them approaclu 
What were their intentions ? Friendly or hostile ? 
Did their advent mean life or death ? Their fear» 
were soon set at rest. The natives brought a fire stick, 
created a fire, and pointed out their water holes. 

Strange to relate, the same tribes of natives wha 
showed such kindness to this shipwrecked party was the 
tribe who, two years afterwards, brutally murdered the 
crew and passengers of the ill-fated " Maria," to which 
we have referred. The murder took place not far from 
the spot where Mr. and Mrs. Longbottom w^ere wrecked. 
About seven weeks the party were at the mercy of the 
blacks. 

The day after the visit of the natives (being Sunday) 
a little service was held, in which the shipwrecked people 
gave thanks to God for preservation from a watery 
grave. 

The captain decided that the better plan would be 
to attempt to find a way to some station overland. Mrs. 
Longbottom says :— " We had no alternative but either 
to accompany the ship's party or be left behind in the 
bush. Mr. Longbottom prepared for our departure by 
packing up a pair of blankets, a few biscuits, and a little 
wine and water, and we ' set out, not knowing whither 
we went . ' But sleeping on the damp ground , together with 
struggling so long in the surf, had made me so stiff, 
and brought on such rheumatism that I could scarcely 
walk at all. I dragged on about five miles, when I could 
go no further. After resting a few hours, Mr. Long- 
bottom proposed that we should all return to the tent 
and endeavour to gain fuller knowledge of our situation, 
and prepare ourselves better for travelling. I believe 
that it was the Spirit of God that dictated this proposal, 
for all agreed to it and immediatelj'' prepared to return. 
I walked back in much pain, and about midnight we 
arrived at the tont and found everything just as we left 
it." 

A quantity of provisions had beexv c^A^vDkfe^ Vtc^Kv 
the wreck, and the dinghy had dntted a^ot^ . C:?k,-^V^vK>t 
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<3ffl ihea ael to nork to lengtlien and repair it. About 3 
lutlt a mile inlnnd the' shipwiecked party discovered a 1 
Jagoon. It appeared to run parallel with the beach. I 
It mas what is now known hh the Coorong.-connected A 
iritll the Hiver Murray. On this sheet of water Captain I 
Qin hoped t« set Rail. 

One day. as the captain and meu were laboring at I 
the dinghy, they met with a strange surprise. A few J 
iriiitemeti were seen coming down the coast in the diree- 1 
tion of Ae wreck. Tliey proved to be companions in 1 
misfortune. Another vessel (tiie " Elizsbetb ") liad ' 
been wrecked about fifty miles eastward. The leg- 
weary travellers were the shipwrecked captain and orew. 
Although met together under unfortunate circumstuicee, 
it was '* Hail, fellow ! WeU met !" Captain Tindall, 
of the " Elizabeth," had with him both chart and com- 
pass. This was a great comfort, as Mr. and Vbrs. Long- 
bottom and party now knew in what direction to travd 
for the new settlement on the south coast of Australia. 
The two captains labored together, and soon the dinghy 
was finished. It was too small to carry the whole party. 
The captains decided to leave the missionary, wife, and 
chUd and three sailors in the bush, whilst they and some 
of the sailors made for Encounter Bay. At this place 
there was a whaling station, and here they hoped to get a 
larger boat in which to tranship the whole party. They 
set sail on the Coorong. Steering westward they 
reached the mouth of the Murray, not far distant from 
the fishery at Encounter Bay. 

In the letter describing their experiences, Mrs. 
Longbottom says : — " During the absence of the party 
was truly an anxious time. We felt that should any 
disaster befall them or the boat so that we could not 
return, we had no human means left of ever getting 
away. However, in less than a week, two of the men 
returned with the joyful intelligence that they had been 
to Encounter Bay, and that the captain would be up in 
two days with a large whale boat for us. We waited 
several days after "Ca^ time a^^\iA«A, hut, seeing no 
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•captain or boat, we started in the little boat, taking with 
us our blankets, a change of linen for each of us, and a 
small case with a few of my husband's most valuable 
papers, with a supply of provisions. We left the bush 
on August 7, having spent forty-five days from the time 
of our wreck in a state of great anxiety and suspense. 
It was a beautiful day when we started. The men 
rowed; Mr. Longbottom steered, and I bailed out the 
water. Being a fine moonlight night, we kept on till 
midnight, when we hauled up, but could not land. We 
were obliged to sit in the boat all night. It was dread- 
fully cold, and a very heavy dew; but mercifully we took 
no cold, though without any shelter, and the boat very 
leaky. At daybreak we set off again, and about ten 
o'clock met the captain with a large boat. We changed 
boats, jand about 1 o'clock crossed the Murray River. 
Here we landed and stayed until sunset, when we again 
«et sail in the boat." 

Eventually the party reached Encounter Bay. 
Here they were kindly entertained by Captain Wright 
and his good lady*. The whole trip was indeed pro- 
vidential. To reach Encounter Bay they had to cross 
the mouth of the Murray. This was attended by risk. 
It was in an attempt to negotiate the mouth of the 
Murray that Sir John Jeffcott and Captain Blenkinsopp 
lost their lives. Sir John Jeffcott was the first Judge 
of the new colony. In opposition to Colonel Light he 
thought that the city should be at Encounter Bay. To 
prove that the mouth of the Murray was navigable, in 
company with Captain Blenkinsopp and others he tried 
to sail out of it. The boat was wrecked, and only two 
of the party, after a desperate struggle, escaped with 
their lives. This was not many months before Captain 
GiU, with his precious cargo, crossed it. " We did not 
«hip," said he, "a spoonful of water." 

Captain Tindall travelled overland from Encounter 
Bay to the Httle settlement on the banks of the T«rt^x»ss. 
carrying with him tidings of t\ie wreeW o\ Wie '''' "^Xa^v.- 
heth " and the " Fanny." T\\e \>\OTieeT ^'&\>ft»^^'^'^ 



heard llint among the K)it{jwi'<<i.'kK) mrly won a, MethodJKt 
minMt€T, with a wife and child. Kdward Stcphims soon 
opfiiod lip comniunioiitiim with thr minister and family, 
rcqupKting them to come to Adciaido, offering tliem'a 
liomt-, and evwy mmntanvf in h\<t pnwi-r. He camo, 
and hv thfue ntrangc mcaHH the pioiifer Mcthodixt | 
(liiirch ifCfivMi ita miniotrr. Said onp of the pioneers, 
who belonged to that church ;— " We eould not gut on, 
for wt c(iu!d not ap-w who should ht- superintendent: 
but Ood pitied uh. and sent uh n minister hv wteeking ' 
one on our coaKtB." 

In the founding of the Methodist t:hureh in 8<)ulh 
AuBtrHliH "Pastor Jacob Ah butt " timk a prominent 
part. Ho la a pioneer who deserves speeial mc^tinn. 
Ja^'oh Abbott cftnii' to our Piovinee by the " John i 
Renwick " in the early part of 183T. At the time when 
tills history wax penned he wan stil) alive, aged more than 
lety yearf). Hi' '■nnduct-'d (ho firHt elass meeting in 
eonnection willi lUr Mi^lliodiKl flairTb in South Aus- 
tralia. It was held in a hut on the banks of the Torrena 
before Adelaide was laid out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SOME PIONEER BUILDERS. 

In previous chapters we have watched the process 
of nation building. We saw the plans prepared and the 
foundations laid; the circumstances under which the 
builders worked; their reverses and their successes; their 
struggles for political and rehgious freedom; we saw them 
rise from a position of imperial tutelage to that of a 
self-governing people; we witnessed their efforts to pene- 
trate into the interior and the rise of their religious in- 
stitutions; now some of the builders will come under 
review. Their memories ought to be kept green. This 
is a duty that we owe to them. Anglo-Saxons the 
world over (as well as South Australians) would like to 
know something of the more prominent pioneers who 
laid the foundations of the State, and who helped to 
build up the very creditable superstructure that we have 
detailed. 

The pioneers were a fine sample of the British race. 
Said the late Sir Henry Ayers, who was one of them, 
having come out in 1840 : *' The early settlers evinced 
great boldness in coming to this country when they did, 
for it was no light undertaking for men and women, with 
their children, to leave the comforts and conveniences 
of civilization and to venture to settle in a country 
whose geographical position was not generally under- 
stood, and of whose productive powers absolutely 
nothing was known. When they were surrounded with 
difficulties it was the possession of like courage which 
enabled them successfully to withstand them. I have 
always urged, and am still of opinion, that the greatest 
factor in overcoming our difficulties was the atex^assj?^ 
qualities of our pioneers. They 'weie a «o[^«tv3t ^'kox^^ 
of the people of the Mother CowTvlty . "YVc^ "^^^ ^^'^^ 
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privations, their disappointments, and their losses, 
which they bravely met. . . In short, they were 
made of the right sort of stuff, and well worthy of the 
grand old country whose sons they were." They must 
have been a superior type — brave, determined, self- 
reliant — or they never would have faced what was really 
a great ordeal. It is only men and women of heroic 
spirit who would sacrifice the comforts and conveniences 
of Old England, who would leave relatives and friends, 
and go out to found a nation in an unknown land. 

Many years after he had left the colony Sir George 
Grey said : " It was founded on a peculiar system which 
had brought a very superior class of men in almost every 
rank of Ufe. In no colony in which I have been was 
there such a number of clever men — of really proficient 
men — in proportion to the population. In no part of 
the world have I seen a finer and more able set of men 
and women for founding a settlement. They were of 
the right stamp— determined, self-reliant, and hope- 
ful." Sir George affirmed that he had learned lessons 
from the pioneers of South Australia that had been of 
value to him through life. 

From time to time reminiscences of some of the 
pioneers have appeared in the daily press. There was 
one who settled at Hope Valley who could clear a piece 
of country, fence, plant, and harvest it; build a house, 
make the furniture, use almost every kind of tool, and 
drive a steam engine, mail coach, or buUock dray. 
Ultimately he became a school teacher, a profession 
that he followed to the time of his death. 

Women as well as men were equal to the difficulties 
and disadvantages incidental to pioneering. They were 
industrious, determined, self-reliant, and independent. 
One pioneer and liis wife, in addition to various other 
engagements, sank a well one hundred feet deep. The 
good lady pulled the rock up with bucket and windlass 
as her husband cut it away. 

One of our sturdy pioneers, more than ninety years 
of age has put on record some of his recollections. He 
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landed at Glenelg in 1840. The total amount of his 
capital was four shilhngs and sixpence. Footing the 
track from Glenelg to Adelaide he called in at the '* Half- 
way House." Here he had to pay three shillings and 
sixpence. When he reached Emigration Square, on 
the west park lands of the embryo city, he had one shil- 
ling only with which to begin his colonial experiences.' 
But he had strong arms, a good character, and deter- 
mined spirit. The day after his arrival he left Emigra- 
tion Square and obtained work as a bullock driver for 
the South Australian Company. For his services he 
received £2 per week, with house, wood, and water. A 
time of commercial depression set in. Our worthy 
pioneer had to take work in the hills at eight shillings per 
week, with board for himself and wife. Out of this 
miserable allowance he managed to save £10 10/ to 
purchase a bullock dray so that he might himself enter 
into business. It must also be borne in mind that at 
this time the price of commodities was very high. The 
first bag of flour that this pioneer bought cost £6. In 
carting wood from the hills to Adelaide it was under great 
difficulties that he labored. The road through what is 
now the city of Unley was a tremendous bog. " In 
winter time the buUocks would be up to their knees in 
mud. In one place particularly five or six teams would 
often be bogged, and the united strength of all the 
bullocks in the teams would be required to puU each 
waggon through the mire." There were no mowing 
machines in those days, and this sturdy pioneer was a 
splendid hand with the scythe. He could mow about 
three acres a day. Subsequently he rented a farm at 
Coromandel Valley, and finally became the owner of a 
large estate. At ninety years of age his proud and 
praiseworthy boast was : "I never turned insolvent; 
I never had anything to do with a law case; and never 
had a man ask me twice for money." When this history 
was penned he was still with us. 

The reader will bear in mind that we are o\sL^ ^^■^- 
ing with the early history oi ttve qo\otvn[ — ^^ \ss3^<sssi 
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period. We witnessed its birth in 1836, and shall take 
leave of it in 1867, when it reached its majority. Many 
good men and true came later on the scene, but with 
these men and that period some other historian will have 
to deal. We confine our attention to some nation- 
builders who were taking a prominent part in building 
up the social and political fabric for the first twenty-one 
ye irs. 

As South Australians we have cause to reproach 
ourselves. Why ? For a neglect of duty in relation 
to those who will have to take our places. We teach 
our children the history of England, and rightly so, but 
we neglect to teach them our own. The author ventures 
to affirm, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
not ninety per cent, of the children in our South Aus- 
tralian State schools could tell when the Parliament 
Bill was passed, or who Robert Gouger or even Sir 
Robert R. Torrens was. Why this lamentable ignor- 
ance ? Because no history of the colony has hitherto 
been published on popular lines. George Fife Angas 
preserved a large quantity of material as the basis of a 
history of the colony. It has been published in two 
volumes by Edwin Hodder. But the work is more one 
of reference than for popular use. 

With some pioneer builders we have already dealt. 
The early Governors have been sketched, and Robert 
Gouger, Colonel Light, George Milner Stephen, David 
McJjaren, John Ridley, Charles Bonney, and some of 
the pioneer explorers and preachers have come specially 
under review. We now deal with prominent early 
settlers to whom no special reference has been made. 

Pioneer Crown Officials. 

These were the men sent out by the (commissioners 
in 1836 to lay the foundations of the new Province. 

Sir James Hurtle Fisher. — Among the pioneer 

builders his position is unique. He was appointed 

Resident Commissioner, and came out with Governor 
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Hindmarsh in the " Buffalo." The vessel arrived on 
December 24, 1836, and four days after dropping anchor 
the colony was proclaimed. Speaking on that occasion 
Governor Hindmarsh said : " May the present unanimity 
continue as long as South Australia exists." The 
Olenelg plains rang with acclamation. Such a desidera- 
tum, however, was not to be. To send out a Governor 
and a Resident Commissioner — two men armed with 
authority — ^was an unfortunate mistake. Judging 
from circumstantial evidence the relationship they 
sustained to each other, and the sphere in which each 
had to operate, was not clearly defined. Their orbits 
lay in much the same plane, and frequently they came 
into collision. No doubt it was largely the (fisputes 
between the Governor and the Resident Commissioner 
that led to the recall of the former. When Governor 
Gawler was appointed, the office of Resident Commis- 
sioner was merged in that of Governor. James Hurtle 
Pisher continued in the colony practising as a lawyer. 
He took a deep interest in the welfare of the early settlers. 
He was one of the Committee who named the streets of 
the city. In 1840 he was elected as one of the Coun- 
■cillors for the embryo city, and chosen Mayor — a posi- 
tion that' he occupied five times. It was he who laid 
the foundation-stone of the monument erected to the 
memory of Colonel Light. James Hurtle Fisher took 
a prominent part in resisting the imposition of royalties 
in Governor's Robe's time, and in opposing the proposal 
to send out the " Parkhurst Boys," so called from the 
Reformatory in which they were confined. He failed 
to obtain a seat in the first Legislative Council on a more 
popular basis. Tliat year, as an expression of appre- 
ciation of his services, a banquet was tendered to him 
by some of the settlers, and he was presented with a 
testimonial. He was in the Legislative Council in 1853, 
And was also nominated to the Council created in 1856, 
and elected Speaker. This worthy pioneer was one of 
our Constitution makers. He helped to pa^a tVsfc ^^>5^^- 
ment Bill, giving the power oi aeM-^ONerKcae^ ^^ ^'^^'^^ 
people, and in the First Parliament ^«^ Ae«X^ ^ xasssfi^- 
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ber of the Legislative Council and chosen as President, 
This position was occupied by him till he retired in 1864. 
In 1860 James Hurtle Fisher was knighted by the 
Queen. The Hon. John Baker (who wUl come under 
review) speaking of him said : " James Hurtle Fisher's 
pre-eminent talent was seen in the fact that he could 
foresee the enactments that would suit the progressive 
requirements of the colony. He was ever the man 
chosen to preside at meetings convened either to 
denounce a grievance, or to demand justice. If there 
was an old colonists' festival, James Hurtle Fisher was, 
by general consent, the man to preside over it." He 
served his adopted country well, and on January 28, 
1876, at the ripe age of eighty-five years, passed away. 
Hurtle-square is named after him. In the Adelaide 
Town Hall his marble bust and portrait in oils may be 
seen. 

Captain Lipson was an old and useful colonist. 
In 1793 he joined the Royal Navy, and saw active ser- 
vice. When the South Australian Colonization BiU 
was passed the Admiralty appointed Captain Lipson 
naval officer for the proposed colony. The Commis- 
sioners nominated him as Harbor Master and Collector 
of Customs. Captain Lipson, wife, and family came 
out in the ''Cygnet" in November, 1836. He was 
the first person to welcome Governor Hindmarsh on his 
arrival. This was at Port Lincoln, at which place the 
** Buffalo " called before dropping anchor in Holdfast 
Bay. Captain Lipson held the position of Harbor 
Master till 1855, when he retired on a life pension. He 
died October 25, 1863, aged seventy-nine years. Lipson- 
street, Port Adelaide, perpetuates his name. 

Sir John Jeffcott. — He was one of the first 
emigrants, the first Judge of the new settlement, and 
one of the Committee who named our cltv streets. His 
life in the infant Province soon came to an end. Sir 
John thought that the site of the city should be in the 
vicinity of Encounter Bay. Iw tTyitig to demonstrate 
that the Murray moutVv ^was TvaN\^a>oW^\<^^W\&.\&fc. 
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The boat was swamped, and Sir John Jeffcott and 
Captain Blenkinsopp were drowned. This was on 
December 12, 1837. Jeffcott-street, North Adelaide, 
is named after him. 

John Brown. — Well known to the early emigrants. 
He was the first Emigration Agent, and came out with 
his wife in the " Africane," arriving November 2, 1836. 
It was " John Brown's Tent," Holdfast Bay, that the 
first emigrants had to seek. From letters and diaries 
we get glimpses of it. One of our lady pioneers, who 
came out in the " Buffalo," wrote as follows: — " On 
first landing we went to a tent belonging to Mr. Brown. 
The floor was covered with native yellow everlasting 
flowers. Most cool and refreshing it appeared after a 
voyage of over five months." Another, describing her 
first morning's experience in the " Great Lone Land," 
said : — " We all rose early, with parrots chirping over 
our heads, and breakfasted with Mrs. Brown. The 
coffee mill is nailed to a tree outside of the tent, and the 
roaster stands close by its side." John Brown was 
involved in the early squabbles, and was suspended by 
Governor Hindmarsh. He was one of the Committee 
who named the streets of the city, and took an active 
part in the public affairs of the young colony, especially 
in opposing State-aid to religion. He was a member 
of the first City Coimcil, and was. for some years, editor 
of the *' Adelaide Times." He became manager of the 
Adelaide Life Assurarite and Guarantee Company, a 
position that he occupied till failing health necessitated 
his resignation. He retired on a pension. In 1879 he 
met with an accident in King William-street that had a 
fatal ending. He died August 17, 1879, aged seventy- 
eight years. John Brown has been described as " a man 
of high mental culture, and of the strictest integrity." 
Brown-street will perpetuate his name. 

Thomas Gilbert was in business in Leadenhall- 
street, London, as an optician. WVvew \X:l<& \^^^ A 
founding a colony in South A\lstT^b^i^ ^^» «^x^1J^ss^Je^^\i» 
took a great interest in the mo^emeivV.. ^xv '^^ ^ 
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country Thomas Gilbert was associated with such re- 
presentative men as Robert Gouger, John Brown, 
George S. Kingston, Richard D. Hanson, and Dr. 
Everard. He sailed for the new land in the " Cygnet,*' 
with many other honored pioneers, and landed at 
Kangaroo Island in September, 1836. It was this 
worthy pioneer who proposed the toast, " Mrs. Hind- 
marsh and the Ladies " at the foundation of the colony. 
He occupied the position of Colonial Storekeeper, and 
for some time acted as Postmaster. In 1864 he re- 
tired on a pension. He was a man of excellent char- 
acter. His long life came to an end on May 30, 1873, in 
his eighty-sixth year. Gilbert-street, Adelaide, bears 
his name. 

Charles Mann. — He was the first Advocate- 
General of South Australia. Died May 24th, 1860, 
aged sixty years. 

Osmond Gilles. — The first Treasurer of South 
Australia. Came to the Province with Governor Hind- 
marsh in the " Buffalo.'* Died September 23rd, 1866, 
aged seventy-one years. Glen Osmond is named after 
him and Gilles-street, Adelaide. 

Sir George Strickland Kingston came out in 
the fifth vessel, the " Cygnet," arriving at Kangaroo 
Island, September 11, 1836. His position was that of 
Deputy Surveyor, second in command to Colonel Light. 
By the aid of emigrants' letters and diaries we get 
glimpses of him as he moved about among the rush huts 
and tents at Holdfast Bay more than sixty years ago. 
John Morphett, writing home shortly after the founding 
of the colony, said : " With respect to dress I should 
say that we are in the primitive state of society at the 
present. Men are not estimated by the cut of their 
clothes, or respected for the goodness of their hats." 
Gentlemen " are to be seen in all kinds of dress, each 
having consulted his own fancy, and chosen clothing 
adapted to the cUmate." This statement throws light 
upon a remark made by one of our pioneers that in the 
primitive encampment at Holdfast Bay, George Strick- 
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land Kingston " went about like a brigand of the 
woods !" Another, speaking of the landing of Governor 
Hindmarsh and his party, wrote : — '* They all seemed 
highly delighted with our village, as I may call it, which 
•consisted now of about forty tents and huts scattered 
•about without any regularity. We took coffee in Mr. 
Kingston's hut !" At this time of day it is refreshing 
to read of men who rose to the highest positions of 
honor, and who were knighted by the Queen, as dwelling 
in huts. It was George S. Kingston who, in company 
with two other emis^rants, discovered the Torrens. on 
which the city of Adelaide is built. After the resigna- 
tion of Colonel I^ght he became acting Surveyor- 
General. The monument over Colonel I^ight's tomb 
was designed by him. George S. Kingston sat in the 
first Legislative Council elected on a more representative 
basis. This was in 1851. He was chosen for the 
Burra, a district that he represented for many years. 
In 1855 he was re-elected for that district, and helped 
to frame the new Constitution. When the First Parlia- 
ment was formed in 1857 he again represented the Burra, 
and was chosen Speaker of the House of Assembly, a 
position that he occupied for two or three years. In 
1865 he was again elected Speaker, and held office till 
1880. For services rendered to the colony he was 
knighted by the Queen. George S. Kingston was an 
opponent to State- aid to religion. He did posterity 
good service by keeping a register of the rainfall, making 
it possible to compare meteorological conditions to-day 
with those that existed in pioneer times. He died while 
on a voyage to India, November 26, 1881. The town- 
ship of Kingston perpetuates his name. 

George Stevenson. — All lovers of flowers should 
remember him. He and his wife came out with 
Ctovernor Hindmarsh in the " Buffalo " in December, 
1836. His position was that of Secretary to the Governor 
and the Executive Council. He was also the first editor 
in the new settlement, the " South. Aw«X*t^"wcv ^-^oj^xx^ 
and Colonial Register ' ' being uivdei \v\a ci\v^\%^ . ^^"^ ^'^^ 
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& man of splendid physique, standing six feet four inches 
high, and with a mind as capacious as hia body. He 
had a full forehead, and was full of information. It was 
George Stevenson who read the proclamation under a 
large gum tree on December 28th, 183fi. On this 
ocraeion hia love for flowers was evident. Whilst others 
noted the booming of the cannon, the shouts of the 
emigrants, the cold collation and speeches, the eye of 
George Stevenson also fell upon the shrubs and flowers 
with which the plains of Glcnelg were studded. They 
were welcomed as friends. He retained his connection 
with t!io " iiegister " until I84'2, when it passed into 
other hands. Some time after he etttabliithed the 
" Soath Australian Gazette and Mining Jonmal.*' 
Bat it is aa the ^oneer horticnltnriBt tHat'G«orge Ste- 
venson deserves to be remembered. In relation to 
things material as well as moral there is ia insiriratioD 
about a good example. The man who builds on attrac- 
tive cottage and surrounds it with a beautiful garden, is 
really a benefactor to his race : he sets before his fellow 
men a worthy esthetic ideal. This is what George 
Stevenson did. As soon as the site for the city was 
surveyed the subject of this sketch secured four acres of 
land. Here he built a house, and, at great expense and 
trouble, planted a garden. He tried to secure every 
variety of vine, fruit tree, and shrub. He did perhaps 
more than any early settler to develop in the young 
community a love for useful and ornamental gardening. 
His garden was one of the " show spots " of the primi- 
tive pettlement. He has been called " The Father of 
Horticulture in South Australia." George Stevenson 
was one of a Committee who chose the site for our 
Botanic Gardens. He died at North Adelaide, October 
18, 18.56, aged fifty-six years. 

Members of the Nominee Codncil. 

When South Australia became a Crown colony, in 
Governor Grey's Unve, 8.1«Ji^&a.\.\M«C««i».<ia,'«aa fonned 
consistiDg of eight pemotiB, vaAuSMi^ -eR^ ^«<i<sm&. 
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Four of these were official members and four non-officiaL 
It is with the members of this pioneer Council that we 
have to deal. 

Alfred M. Mundy. — Unlike many of the pioneers, 
his influence did not come down to modem times; it 
was confined to the thirties and forties. In 1839 he 
drove over from New South Wales to Adelaide in com- 
pany with Mr. Joseph Hawdon. In 1843 he was 
nominated as Colonial Secretary by Governor Grey. 
He remained in the Council till 1849. Having obtained 
leave of absence, he went to England, May 30th, 1849, 
and died at Nice in 1877. He supported the principle of 
Stat«-aid to reUgion and the imposition of royalties. 
Mundy-street, Port Adelaide, bears his name. 

William Smillie. — In 1843 he was nominated by 
Governor Grey as Advocate-General. He was a mem- 
ber of the Established Church of Scotland, and warmly 
supported the principle of State-aid to religion. It 
was WilUam SmiUie who said, in the Council: " Let the 
dissenters (to the principle of State-aid) go on and make 
as many proselytes as they could. God speed them. 
But if a vast number of sheep were out of the fold it was 
the duty of our rulers to look after them." Still he was 
no bigot. In old records we find him taking part in 
pubhc meetings in connection with the pioneer Methodist 
Church. Evidently he was a man of considerable 
ability. We believe he died about 1861, in Paris, 
having received two years leave of absence from the 
colony. It was said that he wore himself out in the 
service of South AustraUa. 

Jacob Hagen. — Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
South Australians to-day never heard of Jacob Hagen. 
Many have driven past the " Hagen Ahqb," Echunga, 
but have not had the slightest idea why the hostelry 
has been so named. Yet Jacob Hagen was a most 
influential and useful pioneer. In 1843 he was nomi- 
nated by Governor Grey as a non-offic\a.\ tcl<ws^^^ c^V*^^ 
Legislative Council, and during Yda \etTa. o\ o^^^ ^x^^ 
well hiB country and Queen. liv "pVoxvefcx X^.^^^^'^" 
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na^^ took a very prominent part. In the 
proceedings of the old Nominee Council no name is more 
prominent than his. Evidently he was a man who 
could take a firm mental ^rasp of pioneer politics, and 
could give c!e.ar and int-elligent expression to Ilia views. 
Jacob Hagen brought a considerable amount of capital 
with him to the colony. He entered into partnership 
with Captain John Hart, of whom we shall have to speak. 
In the early days " Hart It. Hagen " was a well-known 
firm. Retiring from businea.'? he purchased a large 
estate at Echnnga. Hi.t honse and garden in this 
.pifltareeque spot were smongBt the fineet in the colooy. 
About the end of 1863 he left the oolonj, and pnrohaaed 
an estate in England, where he died about 1868. 

Caftadt Daskwood came to the colony in 1841, 
tuid was appc^ted a magistrate. In 1843 he was 
nominated a member of the first Nominee Council. In 
1847 he was appointed Acting Commissioner of Police 
and Police Magistrate. Later on lie was Collector of 
Customs for the Province with a seat in the Legislative 
Council that passed the first Parliament Bill in 1853, 
and then acted as Emigration Agent in Great Britain. 
Finally he served the Crown and colony as Stipendiary 
Magistrate for Port Adelaide and Edithburg. He died 
at Norwood, March 15th, 1881, aged seventy-five years. 
Dashwood's Gully is named after him. 

Major Thomas Shuldam 0'Hat.loran was the son 
of Major-General Sir J. O'Halloran, and was born in 
1797, Before coming to the new settlement he had 
seen active service in India. In 1838 he retired from 
the array by the sale of his commission, and received a 
medal for his services in India. He then sailed for 
the new Province of Sonth Australia, arriving in 1838. 
Major O'Halloran at once settled down at a place south 
of Adelaide that has ever since been known as O'Halloran 
Hill. Not long after his arrival the position of Com- 
missioner of Police was offered to him, which he ac- 
cepted. Dealing with bushrangers and blacks he bad 
€ome stirring experiencea. \\. -wsaVt "mVo N«A ^^ \.««i 
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the party of pioneers who scoured some of the South- 
East country in search of the blacks who murdered the 
passengers and crew of the " Maria." Later on he had 
to lead a party up the Murray to pimish some blacks for 
an attack upon an overland party. In an official report 
he describes how he came upon the body of a white man, 
guarded by a faithful buU dog. The dog had been 
speared in two places by the blacks. The man's body 
was covered with wounds, his head and face frightfully 
battered with waddies and mutilated. Part of a dray, 
flour in heaps, broken muskets, and other articles lay 
strewed around, as also many waddies and jagged spears,, 
with blood, flesh, and hair upon them. The sight was 
horrifying. A grave was dug for the remains of the 
man, and Major O'Halloran had the melancholy satis- 
faction of giving the body Christian burial. We quote 
this as an evidence of some of the exciting circumstances 
through which the Major passed, and the dangers with 
which the pioneers were confronted. In 1843 the Go- 
vernment wished to add the duties of Magistrate to 
those of Commissioner of Police, and Major O'Halloran 
resigned his position. In the same year he was nomi- 
nated as a non-oflScial member of the Nominee Council. 
He took a prominent part in resisting the imposition of 
royalties. It was Major O'Halloran who moved, in 
1846, that if the Government were determined to give 
State-aid to religion, the Jews should share in it. In 
1867 he was chosen a member of the Legislative Coimcil 
under the new Constitution, holding office till June, 1863. 
Throughout hfe " he well sustained the reputation of a 
gentleinan." It was Major O'Halloran who founded 
Christ Church, O'Halloran Hill ; he was also one of the 
Governors of St. Peter's College. He died August 16, 
1870, aged seventy-three years. 

Sir JoiiN MoRPHETT, a colossal figure in the Pro- 
vince for more than fifty years. This the reader will 
have surmised from om- frequent references to him. 
In our chapter on '* Preparing to B\3^<^.'''* ^^ \v^^ ^ 
glimpse of John Morphett in Exetet ^^,\aOTv^otv, "e^csiafc 



i«(?v«nly-two yeaix ago, f)ii thai limtDric Moiwion, 
before the colony was in oxiBtciicp. he said : " In b(»art 
I am now a South Australian." Such h(> runmined to 
the end of hi» long pilgrimage. Hp camo tn tho new 
land by the " Cygnet," arriving at Kan;iaroo T>>litnd, 
Koiiieniljor 11, ls36, three months before the colony waa 
l>roclaimod. We meet with liirii fir«t at Rapid Tiny in 
eompany with Samuel Stephens. Rvidently they had 
lioth sailecl over from Kanpai-oo Island to the mnintand 
on an r'xploriitg expedition. A little latei on he is 
amongst the " hutters " at Holdfnwt Bay. From thi« 
position John Morphett, Oeorge 8. Kinsston, aoA 
another emigrant tried to penetrate a little nirtho- into 
the lieart <rf the new and unknown country. They die- 
<wTered tlie Torrene on the banks of which Colonel li^t 
irfterwarda decided to lay out the city. When the 
fugitive camp at Holdfaet Bay wae broken up, md the 
eettlera travelled a few miles inland, and " hutted " 
themeelTee near the site of the city that was to be, John 
Morphett found a temporary resting plaee in a hut that 
he built on the banks of the Torrens. An old pioneer, 
in her diary, says: — " It was near a grassy plot where 
tho gentlemen played quoits," A few months later he 
wrote a letter to friends in Kngland in which he said: — 
" It is not twelve months since the Governor proclaimed 
the Province on the plains of (ilcnelg, and verj' little 
more than that time since the first body of emigrants 
landed on the beach at Holdfast Bay^the forlorn hope, 
as it might be termed, of a community of Englishmen 
who had fixed upon this country as an experiment in 
colonization. I recollect the discontented and dismal 
look with which most of the party regarded, from the 
deck of the ship, the dried and scorched appearance of 
the plains, which, to their English ideas, betokened 
little short of barrenness, , , All this has given way 
to approval of the place, (ionfldence in the capabilities 
of the soil, and fitness of the climate," In 1843 John 
Morphett was nominated by Governor Orey as a non- 
official member of the Legislative Council, It was this 
pioneer who,led the paiVj "m VW oVi^-amittee Council 
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who were in favor of State-aid to religion. He was one 
of the four non-oflficial members who walked out of the 
Council Chamber when Governor Robe was determined 
to carry the Royalty Bill by the exercise of his casting 
vote. In 1851 he was nominated by Governor Young 
as a non-official member of the First Legislative Council 
on a more popular basis. Of this Council he was chosen 
Speaker. Perhaps no early settler labored more 
•earnestly than he for the establishment of responsible 
Government. He was elected a member of the Legis- 
lative Council in 1867, under responsible Government, 
and was Chief Secretary of the Province in 1861, when 
Sir James Hurtle Fisher retired from political life, John 
Morphett was chosen President of the Legislative 
Council, which position he held for several years. For 
services rendere-d to Crown and country he was knighted 
by the Queen. He died November 7, 1892, having 
attained more than four score years. His name is 
handed down to posterity in Morphett Vale and 
Morphett-street . 

Captain Charles H. Bagot. — A patriarch indeed! 
He was bom in Kildare, Ireland. Entered the army, 
and saw active service in India. He came to the new 
colony in 1840, bringing with him a number of agri- 
cultural laborers. Land was taken up by him near 
Kapunda, not far from the spot where his son, C. S. 
Bagot, and F. S. Dutton discovered the indications of 
ore that led to the development of the Kapunda Mine. 
It is said that Captain Bagot and his son defined 
the first road from Gawler to Kapunda with a plough. 
He was nominated as a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1843, and was a doughty opponent of State-aid to 
religion. When the Colonial Secretary (Alfred M. 
Mundy) objected to specify in the estimates the sum of 
£6 16/ for the Jews, on account of the smallness of the 
sum, it was Captain Bagot who most opportunely said: 
**Thi8 shows the position in which you have placed 
yourselves. The Jews have as much right to thevt 
•hare as the Christians have." Re VooV ^ ^^-aX. \xv- 



ap{Kiitjt(Hl Dopiily Siirvi^yix'. niifl, livtiir on. (Iovot 
(ir«y jiftvc him Hit- ponitioii <i( ('[iiiunirwioiifi' of Piilico- 
and MiLfciHliatc. In J86I lie wan nonimstcd by 
riovornor Yming ns one uf t!ic official niembfrii of tW 
now lA'gUlativc Council, takint; llii- puHitinn of Registrn 
General, In this Council B. T. PinniHN Htrongly advt 
catetl tho |)rit>«iplo of Statt'-aii! to Hijiion, in later ^ 
' ■ ■ ' twenl a I'liiini:". Writing iibout 

f,Hl' wild: ■■ \<ir rnii Ir;^iHi(itorB 

_ tol the Mgii- ..r iTioinl .hkI irilfll.-c- 

tnal culture iHiutntecl in the building of 863 nburvbee 
and chapels, capable of accommodating 180,666 peraoiUT 
who, by voluntary contributionB, support their own 
clergy. ... If the State ie to teach re1i{;;ion, or to 
pay the clergy to do so, what standard is to be adopted 1 
The State must teach the truth, and to do so must ascer- 
tain the truth amid the conflict of opinions. 'It mnat 
adopt some uniform system and compel obedience. 
No man, in a free community, should be taxed to sup- 
port wliat lie decmH error in sectarian teaching or 
doctrine." Tn the interim between the departure of 
Oovemor Young and tlie arrival of his 8UCC<'hsoi', tbf 
Hon. 11. T. Finniss was Acting Adminiiitrator. He 
was Premier of the First Parliament under responsible 
Government. Later on he whh Treasurer of the colony. 
In 1864 he was appointed (lovcmment Resident of the 
Northern Territory. There wore some difference* 
between him and his subordinates, and the Hon. IJ. T. 
Finnisfl was recalled. In the year that the colony 
celebrated its Jubilee, he published a valuable book 
under the title " The Constitutional History of South 
Australia." He has been doscribod as " a man of deter- 
mined character, varied capacity, and great uaefulnesH; 
a capable administrator, hardworking, tearless, and 
thoroughly patriotic." In recognition of his services 
the title of " Honorable " was conferred upon him; he 
also received a pension. In the Inter years of his life 
the Hon. B. T. Finuias was almost lost to the public eye. 
He contested an eVection and failed to secure a seat; 
when asked the reanon >\'\\-3,\\w T<-:t\^ -nw.. ""Ws*. «. 
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1884 he was knighted by tlie Queen. in the early days 
Sir Samuel took a great interest in exploration, and 
throughout his colonial career interested himself in the 
industries of the colony. No pioneer has been more 
respected or useful than he. He passed away at Beau- 
mont on September 3, 1906, in his eighty-ninth year. 
Of him it was said at his death : " A good and grand 
old Englishman has passed peacefully to his rest, and 
left the world the poorer for his departure, but the richer 
because he lived in it, and because he has bequeathed 
what. is better than riches- -an unsullied name — with a 
magnificent example to public men of to-day." 

Some Members of the Nominee and 
Elective Council. 

In 1851 a further privilege — a right — was con- 
ceded by the Imperial authorities to the early settlers. 
This was a Legislative Council on a more popular and 
representative basis. Only eight members were to be 
nominated by the Crown and sixteen elected by the 
people. Some who sat in the old Nominee Council 
were elected to the new, but with these we have alreadv 
dealt. 

Lteut. -Colonel the Hon. Boyle Travers Fin- 
T5JISS. — In this section we give him the premier position. 
He was born in 1807 at sea, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was educated at Greenwich, passing, as a gentleman 
cadet, into the military college, Sandhurst. He was 
appointed to a commission in the 56th Regiment, and 
served for some time in Mauritius. In 1835 he sold out 
of the army, and made preparations to come to the 
proposed new Province of South Australia. He took 
office under the South Australian Colonization Commis- 
sioners, and was appointed Assistant Surveyor to (Colonel 
light, arriving in the " Cygnet " in 1836. This pioneer, 
who saw an empty land covered with towns, and wa.^t.<$i 
places transformed into smiling ^e\^"5». «av^ \x>\>^.\\^ 
gardens, tabernacled with us tiW \^^^ . \\v \^'^^ V^ ^^"^ 
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energy, pluck, and perseverance, of which he had heard. 
There was no man in England who did not feel proud of 
being a fellow subject with those South Australians who 
had done so marvellous a work." Francis Stacker 
Dutton was present as representing the colony on this 
auspicious occasion, and must have felt his heart 
*' strangely warmed " by the laudatory words of the 
Earl of Kimberley. He deUvered an able speech in 
reply. Amongst other things he said: " Although 
whispers and insinuations had been lately heard of 
politicians in England advocating the separation of the 
colonies from the Mother Country, he believed that he 
was expressing the views of all Australians when he said 
they did not intend to allow themselves to be so 
separated, but that, on the contrary, they would stick 
to the grand old ship so long as two of her timbers stuck 
together." Francis Stacker Dutton is represented as a 
man of " varied attainments, a clear thinker, with 
considerable literary ability." He was the author of 
a work entitled " South Australia and Its Mines." He 
died in London in January, 1877, aged sixty-one years. 
The district of Dutton bears his name. 

RoBEBT Davenport. — He was an opponent of 
State-aid to religion, and was elected for the District 
of Hindniarsh in 1851. A political career was open to 
him, but he did not enter fully upon it. He retired 
from politics and went in for pastoral pursuits. For 
more than half a century Robert Davenport lived at 
Battunga, near Macclesfield. He was a brother to 
Sir Samuel Davenport. He died September 3, 1896 
aged seventy-nine years. 

Anthony Forstek was born in the County of 
Durham in 1813. Was engaged by George Fife Angas 
to go to South Australia as his agent. Arrived in 1841. 
Took a groat interest in the social and religious life of the 
colony. Was the leading spirit in the Methodist New 
Connexion Church. In 1855 he was elected for West 
Adelaide, defeating James H. Fisher. Anthony Forster 
was one of our Constitution m».ket^, a.ud an able and most 
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determined antagonist to State-aid to religion. He 
was elected to the First Parliament in 1857, and for 
some years had a seat in Die Legislature. He worked 
hard to secure the passing of the Real Property Act. 
In 1855 Anthony Forster became part proprietor of 
the " Register," and for nearly twelve years was con- 
nected with that paper. He wrote a book on *' South 
Australia: Its Progress and Prosperity." This worthy 
pioneer left the colony for England in 1868. He had a 
fine presence, and was a good speaker, with a full 
vocabulary. A most consistent politician. He died 
in England in January, 1897, aged eiglity-three years. 

Captain George Hall was born in Kent, England, 
in 1811. Spent some time in the mercantile navy. 
He came to the new settlement about 1 842, and took up a 
cattle station near Angaston. Subsequently he went 
into business at Port Adelaide. In 1851 he was elected 
as representative for the Port, defeating William Giles. 
Captain Hall was an earnest advocate of the principle 
of State-aid to religion. It was he who said : " That 
as legislators they had taken the oath of allegiance to 
the Queen and to reject the Bill for State-aid to religion 
was tantamount to throwing off their allegiance to the 
King of Kings." He was elected to the Legislative 
Council when responsible government was granted, and 
was a member to the time of his death, which took place 
January 28, 1867. 

(teor'je Maksden Waterhouse, evidently named 
after a famous President of the Metliodist Conference 
in England — " George Marsden." He was the son of 
the Rev. John Waterhouse, General Superintendent of 
Methodist Missions in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
began his public life in South Australia. He was elected 
a member of the new Council in 1851, and gave his vote 
and the weight of his influence in opposition to State- 
aid to religion. Under the new Constitution in 1857, 
George M. Waterhouse was elected as a member of tlv^ 
House of Assembly. On each oce3tH\ow \\^ \:^'^\:^'SR?s>^si^ 
East Torrens. When the Par\\ameTv\, ^K^N. ^^'^ x«v^^^ 
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discussion in 1853 he advocated that the Upper House 
should be elective. He was Cliief Secret arv in the Hon. 
Thos. Reynold's Ministry in IHPA). From "^1861 to 1863 
he was Premier of South Australia. Two or tliree 
years later he removed to New Zealand, and became 
Premier of that colonv. FinaUv he left New Zealand 
for the Old Countrv. and resided at Hawthornden, 
Torquay. Here he died on August 6th, 1906, full of 
years, and with a character beyond impeachment or 
stain. 

Sir Arthur H. Freeling was nominated bv 
Governor MacDonnell as one of the official members of 
the legislative Council in 1855, and was one of our 
Constitution makers. He was elected to the First 
Legislative Council under responsible government, and 
appointed Commissioner of Public Works. For several 
years he sat in ParUament, and acted as Surveyor- 
General for the colon3\ He resigned his official ]>osi- 
tions in the colony and returned to England: joined the 
Royal Engineers, and rose to the rank of Major-Cieneral. 
He succeeded to a baronetrv. Sir Arthur lived to a 
good age, and died in March, 1885. The town of 
Freeling is named after him. 

Alexander L. Elder came to the colonv in 1839, 
and was chosen to represent West Adelaide in tlie new 
Council formed in 1851. His address in that Council in 
opposition to the (Government grant was one of the most 
effective. Alexander L. Elder was one of a deputation 
appointed to wait upon rTovornor Kobe to ask hlni to 
delay the passing of the Bill giving the Government 
grant to rehgious ])odios. This must have heen the 
occasion when the old Tory and High Churclinian bowed 
the deputation out with the words : '' Gentlemen, 1 
have no repl}^ to make." It was a breach of courtesy 
that Alexander L. Elder could never forget. Tliis 
pioneer was held in high esteem. He founded tlie well- 
known firm of Elder, Smith, & Co., and died in London, 
September 5, 1885. 
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Sir Robert R. Torrens. — The pasHing of the Real 
Property Act has made the memory of this pioneer 
immortal. He was a son of Oolonel Torrens, one of the 
founders of the colon3\ Illustrious as the father was the 
«on was much more so. After taking the degree of 
M.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, he came to the new 
■colony in 1840, and was appointed Collector of Customs. 
lnj,1841 he had an exciting experience. A French 
vessel, the " Ville de Bordeaux," dropped anchor in 
Holdfast Bay. The captain affirmed tliat he had come 
to take in sheep. The boarding officer at Holdfast Bay 
did not consider that satisfactory credentials were pre- 
sented. Robert R. Torrens was of the same mind. 
The captain lost his temper, and set sail in St. Vincent's 
Gulf with the boarding officer on board. There was a 
small steamer at Port Adelaide (the first possessed by 
the settlers) and the C/ollector of C*ustoms determined 
to give chase. Anything that would serve as fuel — ♦ 
shingles and palings — were pressed into service. Steam 
was got up, and away the " Shingle Expedition " went. 
The crew of the Fren(;h vessel saved the Collector of 
Customs much trouble. They took the matter in their 
own hands. The captain was made to stand aside, and 
the sailors brought the vessel back. The matter did 
not end here. The authorities sued the captain for ex- 
penses connected with the cliase. Tlie case was given 
in favor of the Collector of Customs, and the vessel 
was detained and used as a light ship. It was a bold 
act on the part of the pioneer fathers, many feared that 
it might lead to a collision between France and Eng- 
land. The Collector of C*ustoms seems to have muddled 
the matter. Alexander Tolmer, in his '* Reminis- 
-cences," affirms that ultimately the Colonial Govern- 
ment " had to disburse to the tune of £14,000 irresi)ec- 
tive of other expeiLses." Robert Torrens was one of 
the official nominees to the Legislative CWncil of 1861. 
In the final struggle over the question of State-aid to 
religion he was one of the commanding spirits on the 
vanquished side. He was a Ttieirfoet ot >^\fc ^^nwv^ 
iormed in 1855 to frame a new Coxv«XAV\v\Kax\, Xi^^^'fe 
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nominated to the position of Colonial Treasurer. When 
responsible Government was granted, and a new Par- 
liament was formed in 1857, Robert Torrens was elected 
foi" the City of Adelaide, and sat in the Cabinet as Trea- 
surer. Later on he formed a Ministrj'^ which soon 
collapsed. It was born, dead, and buried within ar 
month. It is as " Father of the Real Property Act " 
tliat this pioneer's name will be handed down to pos- 
terity. This was an Act to simplify the transference 
of real property, and in more senses than one was- 
epoch-making. Harcus, in his " Handbook of South 
Australia," says that it so simplified the law " that any 
man of intelligence can do all that is necessary for him- 
self when once his property is brought under the Act.'* 
The legal profession was up in arms against the measure^ 
but Robert Torrens heroically stood by it, and safely 
piloted it through. Said he: " I am willing to be ex- 
pended — worn-out in the work, for I beUeve it worthy; 
and I will not desert it until success has been achieved- 
1 am willing to work to the last of my strength in any 
cause wliicli I know to be good." The country de- 
manded tlie Act. A candidate had a poor chance of 
siut'css unless he declared in favor of it. In 1858 the 
Bill received Royal Assent. The best argument in 
its favor is the fact that shortlv after it became law 
])rc)perty was brought under it to the value of a million 
])()unds, Robert Torrens stands out as one of the bene- 
factors of his race. After the Act was passed he had a 
ti'iumphal ])rocession through the colonies, and in a 
visit to Kngland gave information respecting the mea- 
sure. Finallv he left the Province and settled in the 
Old Land. He sat in the British House of Commons^ 
for ranibrid^e for a few vears, and was knichted bv the 
Queen. '' Brilliant as a rocket." is one description that 
has been <iivcn of him. The Hon. B. T. Finniss, wha 
knew Sir Robert well, has said: '' Fluent of speech as 
his count rvincn usually are. An eloquent speaker 
when roused to action. He wounded rather than per- 
suaded, preferring invective as a weapon of attack ta 
JoLncnl leasoning, for \\\\*uA\ \w ^eVdcswx Qy.U\bited much 
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caj)acity." He died in England, August 31, 1884. 
aged seventy years. The River Torrens is named after 
his father, but it also serves to remind us of the son. 

William Giles. — A grand old pioneer, one of the 
buttresses of a nation. It is his moral worth tliat we 
have in our mind's eye. He came to the colony in 1837, 
and in 1841 succeeded David McLaren as manager of 
the South Australian (company. This position he held 
till 18(51. when he retired on a pension. He was ap- 
pointed a special magistrate by Governor Hindmarsh, 
and in 1S51 was elected a member of the new Legislative 
Council, representing the District of Yatala. He was a 
determined foe to State-aid to religion. Of his social 
relation to the settlers, it has been said, " His charity 
fell like the dew of heaven equally upon all." He was 
a z(»alous assistant to the pioneer Congregational 
Minister, the Rev. Thomas Q. Stow, and helped other 
denominations by speaking at their meetings and con- 
ducting services. William Giles was an honest, active^ 
and useful member of the communitv. IndilTerent 
health. would not allow him to take a prominent position 
in political life. He died at Beaumont, May 11, 1862, 
aged seventy years. His was the peaceful end of the 
righteous man. 

Charles Simeon Hare.-- A quaint and eccentric 
character. A pioneer who played many parts. He and 
his wife came to the colony before it was proclaimed. 
They sailed by the " Emma," which dropped anchor at 
Kangaroo Island, October 5th, 1836. For a time he 
served the South Australian Company. We next find 
him carrying on business as a contractor at the Port of 
the colony. He loyally stood by John Stephens, the 
able editor of the '' Register," of whom we shall have 
to speak. When one trouble after another overtook 
him Charles Simeon Hare was his friend. In the new 
Council of 1851 he was chosen to represent the District of 
West Torrens, and gave his vote against State-aid to 
religion. When the first Parliament ^^"^ \«vw\fc^ \sv 
1857 Charies Simeon Hare had a ^eal \yv \\\^ \Koxysfc c5l 
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; elected for the DiatriRt of Yatala. For 
auiiie no aaoDied in medicine, and was termed "Doctor." 
For a short time he was Superintendent of the Stockade. 
Then we meet liim as Manager of Railways. In tliis 
position he had wiiat might have been a very tragical 
experience. Fortunately there was more comedy about 
it than h'tigedy. Sir Dotniniek Daly (the Governor) 
and some membcrM of the Ministry, with a nnniber of 
distinguiflhed viHitora, wished to travel by e.x press 
train to Port Adelaide io visit H.M.S. " Falcon." 
Charles Simeon Hare had charge of the train, and no 
doubt wished to yiive tlie visitors an adequate idea of the 
rate ut which a -South Australian train could travel. 
He gave instrootions to the driver to " put ou full speed " 
irtuch he did. The result was that the rails were dis- 
placed, and two carriages thrown off the line. The 
party was upset in more suises than one. Fortunately 
the coupling clisin between the engine luid the carriages 
brolie. and the paisen<;ers escaped injury. A Com- 
mittee of Knquiry was held, and ('harles Simeon Hare's 
services were dispensed with. Long after he had a joke 
to the effect that, though he had never been in the 
Ministry, he had upset a Ministry and a Governor. He 
went to Fiji for some years, and then returned to the 
colony. At intervals he was elected to Parliament. 
He was also sub-editor of a paper and a mine manager. 
. Charles Simeon Hare knew how to work upon the .lus- 
ceptibilities of Cornisli miners. On one occasion, when 
seeking their suffrages, he pulled off his coat, and ran 
up a ladder to the top of a scaffold, exclaiming ; " I 
always like to speak a.i a working man to working men," 
marking off the periods of his speech by puffing at the 
stump of a cigar. His chequered career came to an 
end on July 22, 1882. His age was 74 years. 

l^ilSiR RiCH.\KD Davies Hanson. — A noted pioneer. 
He was an Attorney in London, and took an interest 
in the drawing of the plans for the proposed colony of 
South Australia. John Morphett, George S. Kingston, 
and Ricliiard Hanaou wcts aS tt\«wia ^'a London when 
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South Australia was almost a terra incognita. The 
three came to the colony, made their mark, and at- 
tained the honor of knighthood. In London, seventy- 
two years ago, Richard Hanson was recognised as a man 
■of ability, and was chosen to deliver an address in 
Exeter Hall in the interests of the proposed colony. 
He came to the Province in 1846, and practised his pro- 
fession. He was Secretary of the League formed in 
opposition to the Government Grant to religious bodies, 
And was also employed by John Stephens as a writer 
to the " Register." In 1851 Richard Hanson was 
nominated as an official member of the new Legislative 
-Council, taking the position of Advocate-General. He 
was the framer of the Education Act passed by that 
•Council and had a seat as a member of the Education 
Board. In 1852 he introduced the District Councils 
Act. He was nominated a member of the new Council 
in 1855, and helped to frame the new Constitution. In 
the first Parliament, in 1857, Richard Hanson was 
elected for the C'ity of Adelaide and held tlu^ position 
of Attorney-General. I^ater on in the same year he was 
Premier of the colonv, and conducted the bu.siness of 
the House through three Sessions. When Sir C'harles 
Cooper retired from the position of Chief Justice in 1861 
the vacant post was given to Richard Hanson. In 
1869 he visited England, and was knighted by the Queen. 
Of him the Hon. B. T. Finniss has said : *' Sir Richard 
was a man who, when seen in his proper spheie, the 
Supreme Court, impressed you with the idea of mental 
power. His broad expansive forehead, when turned 
upwards in the act of addressing a juiy, gave evidence of 
brain power within, and the deep tones of his voice in- 
jured attention to what he uttered. He was no orator 
of the impassioned school, but a steady flow of carefully 
measured words, weighted with calm logical reasoning, 
produced conviction of the sincerity and force of his 
argument. A visitor to Adelaide in the early days, 
speaking of Sir Richard many years before he received 
lus knighthood, said : *' In Mi. lS.a.x\ROTL V^\\.v>rt^«^- 
Geiiera7; I am inclined to think thatlTeeo^cas.'fe'Owb^!^^^'^ 
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public man in all the colonies. He is quiet, reserved, 
and unobtrusive in his style of dealing with public 
affairs, although, when he chooses, he can dart with lion- 
like- power upon an antagonist." Sir Richard was an 
active member of a philosophical society, and gave atten- 
tion to philosophical and theological questions. He 
wrote and published a rationalistic work on " The Jesus 
of History." He died March 4, 1876, aged seventy 
vears. Hanson -street in the citv bears his name. 

Edward C'astres Gwynne was bom in February, 
1811, and came to the new Province of South Australia 
by the ** Lord Goderich," arriving in 1838. He began 
to practise as an attorney, and put up an office at the 
West end of North-terrace. In 1851 his political life 
began, being nominated as a non-official member of the 
new Legislative Council. It was he who led the party 
in this Council in favor of State-aid to religion, bringing 
in a Bill for that purpose. He was a member of the 
first Parliament in 1857, and was chosen Attorney- 
General in wliat is known as '* The Ten Days Ministry." 
A little later on he was raised to the Bench as Third 
Judge of the Province. When the position of Second 
Judge, held by Mr. Justice Boothby, was vacant, Judge 
Gwynne was appointed to it. In 1881 he retired on a 
pension of £1,3()0 per annum. It has been said of him, 
by a contemporary, " that a more upright Judge had 
not been seen on this side of the line." He took a great 
interest in military matters, and in the gardening in- 
dustry. Judge Gwynne died June 10, 1888, aged 
seventv- seven vears. 

Captain John Hart, C.M.G. -As earlv as 1834 he 
was employed in sealing operations along the southern 
coast of Australia. In this way ho became acquainted 
with the (hiU of St. Vincent and the coast on which a 
new colony in course of time would he founded. In 
1836 he was dis])atched to London by a Tasmanian mer- 
chant. Here he was often consulted bv the South Aus- 
tralian Colonization Commissioners, to whom he was 
nhlo to give useful "u\ioYTvAa\u>\\. MUw Ca^)tain Hart 
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returned to Australia he traded between tlie colonies. 
Through the boat accident at the Murray mouth by 
which Jiidge JefTcott lost his life and Captain Plenkin- 
sopp (the owner of a whale fishery) the i)Iant was pur- 
chased by a company in Adelaide, and C-aptain Hart 
was appointed manager. The disasters which over- 
took the colony in Governor Crawler's time ruined many 
of the pioneer merchants. The result was that ( 'aptain 
Hart resumed a seafaring life. After a time he gave this 
up, and devoted himself to commercial ])ursuit8, and 
became a leading merchant in the new settlement. He 
built large flour mills at the Port in 1^54. In Governor 
Robe's time he took part in the agitation against the 
imposition of royalties. In the New Council created 
in 1851 he was elected for the District of Victoria. It 
was Captain Hart who led the party in that (^ouncil who 
were opposed to State-aid to religion, moving a resolu- 
tion that shelved the Bill. He was a member of the 
Council formed in 1855 to frame a new Constitution. 
In the First Parliament in 1857 he was elected for Port 
Adelaide. Captain Hart sat in nine Ministries, the 
first office that he held was that of Treasurer in the Hon. 
John Baker's Ministry in 1857: on three occasions he was 
Premier of the colony, and was connected with politics 
to the end of his life. He was made a Companion of 
the Order of St. Michael and of St. George. At the time 
of his decease it was said that there was no man in the 
House of Assembly who could worthily fill the gap occa- 
sioned by his death. Few men had been .so intimately 
associated with the many valuable reforms in the 
interests of the Commonwealth. He died suddenly 
January 28th, 1873, at an advanced age. 

Edward Stirling was one of the makers of the 
Constitution, being nominated to a position in the 
Legislative Council in 1855. He was also chosen as a 
member of the First Parliament in 1857. Died in 
London on February 2, 1873. Professor Stirling, 
F.R.S., C.M.G., and Sir John Lancelot Stirlmi^,¥.50 ?^^. 
(President of the Legislative CouxvcVi^ a.^^ ^ow^ <A>iV^\a5^'^ 
Edward Stirling, 
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George Fife Angas. — One of the founders of tlie 
colony. As we have referred to him in earlier chapters^ 
it will not be necessary to make any extended reference. 
He took a very active part in the social, political, and 
religious life of the colony. He was in all the early 
Legislative Assemblies, except the old Nominee Council 
established in Governor Grey's time. George F. Anga& 
fought hard for religious liberty, and helped to mould 
the Constitution of the colony on a liberal basis. He 
retired from political life in 1866. Died at Lindsay 
House, Angaston, May 15, 1879, aged 90 years. It is- 
said that his shrewdness and foresight secured for Great 
Britain the possession of New Zealand. Angas-street 
and Anpraston are named after him. (See his life hi/ 
Edtcin Hodder.) 

William Younghusbai^d represented the District 
of Stanley in the two most important Legislative Coun- 
cils in the early days, one dealing with the Government 
Grant to religious bodies and the other laying down the 
basis for responsible Government. William Young- 
husband took a prominent position in the early Councils 
of the young nation. For a time he was Chief Secretary 
of the province. He took a great interest in the develop- 
ment of the Murray trade. We believe that he died and 
was buried at Rome about May, 1863. Lake Young- 
husband in the Far North bears his name. 

Jot IN Bentham Neales. — An old and useful poli- 
tician. He arrived in 1838, and was the leading 
auctioneei* of tlio juvenile colony. He took a prominent 
I)art in sending out the exploring party under Mr. Darke 
in lvS44 and in developing the mineral resources of the 
coIduv. He is traditionallv known as " The Father of 
Mining in South Australia." John B. Neales first took 
])art in the political life of the colony in 1846, when he 
(lolivcued an address protesting against the importation 
of tlie juvenile offenders known as the " Parkhurst 
Boys." In 1849 he advocated a railwav to the Port, 
and hfteil up his voice against transportation to the 
colonics. He repveseivled W\^ YSvstYict of North Ade- 
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laide in the Legislative Council in 1851 and 1855, using 
his influence in the interests of religious freedom, and 
helping to formulate the Bill for responsible govern- 
ment. He was elected to the First Parhament in 1857, 
representing the Gty of Adelaide. In 1866 he was 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and was connected with 
politics to the time of his deatli. As a speaker he wa» 
fluent and always entertaining, full of humor and 
anecdote. Died at Glenelg, July 31, 1873, aged sixty- 
seven years. The Hundred of Xcales perpetuates his 
memory. 

John T. Bagot. — In the Council in 1853 and was 
re-elected in 1855. On both occasions he represented 
the District of Light. He helped to make the new Con- 
stitution, and sat in the second Ministry under respon- 
sible Government, having been re-elected for the district 
of Light in 1857. For several years he was a useful 
politician. He died August 6, 1870, aged sixty-one 
vears. 

ft. 

William PEACorK. — A most worthy pioneer. He 
came from the Old Land in 1838, and took a deep in- 
terest in the religious life of the. young colony. Was a 
strong; advocate of the Voluntarv Svstem. He sat in 
the Legislative Council in 1851 and 1855, each time re- 
presenting the District of Noarlunga. In 1861 he was 
elected again to a seat in the Legislative Council. Wil- 
liam Peaxjock did good work in helping to build up the 
social, political, and reUgious fabric. He built what was 
known as " Ebenezer Chapel," ofi^ Bundle-street, at his 
own expense. Died January 20, 1874, aged eighty-four 
years. 

Hon. John Baker. — A prominent figure in the 
social and political life of the colony for many years. 
He arrived in 1838. His first recorded act of a public 
nature was the signing of an address and forming one 
of a deputation to present it to George Milner Stephen, 
who acted as administrator of the Government until tha 
arrival of Colonel Gawler. He de\Yvet^^>Ks& ^x^V* ^x^^J^ 
address in a store in FlindeTa-atTee\., ow ^^XaNVt^^"^ ,^'^- 
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X5ember 13, 1846. It was in opposition to the Royalties 
Bill. John Baker interested himself in obtaining a 
Botanic Garden for the young community, and with 
George Stevenson and " Gardener " Bailey selected the 
site. He was a member of the early Legislative Coun- 
cils that dealt with the question of State-aid to religion, 
and formed a Constitution for the colony. In the 
debates connected with these momentous subjects he 
took a very prominent part. On each occasion he re- 
presented the District of Mount Barker. John Baker 
was a strong supporter of the principle of State-aid to 
religion. When the First ParUament was formed in 
1857 he was elected to a seat in the Legislative Council. 
Shortly after he formed the second Ministry under 
responsible Government known as the *' Baker " or the 
" Ten Days Ministry." To the close of his life the Hon. 
John Baker was associated with politics. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of England 
and of the British Association and Ethnological Society. 
He possessed a good command of language, facility of 
(expression, and a forcible style of delivery. The Hon. 
John Baker was the leader of the Conservative Party 
in the First Parliament. The Hon. B. T. Finniss says 
of him — *' He was a man of splendid abiHties and of 
sufficient practical power to lead the debates in the 
Legislature, as ho undoubtedly always did." His 
death was represented as a national loss. He died at 
Morialta, May 18, 1872, aged fifty-nine years. 

John I^iustow Hughes arrived in 1840. Was 
rliH^ted for Kast Torrens in 1855, and helped to make 
lh(> now (\)nstitution. Having helped to make it he 
was oloctod under it, repi-esenting the District of Port 
Adelaide in the iii'st House of Assembly. For a shoi*t 
time in 1857 he held office as Treasurer. His budget 
sjxuH'h was described as a very able one. Was an 
activ(* iiuMuber of the Episcopalian Church, one of the 
Kouudeis of St. Peter's College, and a pronounced anti- 
llitualist. Was drowned in April, 1881. while bath- 
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Hon. Thomas Reynolds, a grand pioneer, who met 
with a tragic end. He came from the Old Land to the 
New Settlement in 1840 to join his brother in business. 
When he arrived he found that his brother had been 
dead four months. His brother's child died on the 
day that he landed, and he had the mournful satisfac- 
tion of following his remains to the grave. Before he 
left England he was an active worker in the Methodist 
Church, and on his arrival in the new land took a deep 
interest in spiritual work. He was the first candidate 
for the Methodist ministiy in the colony. One is 
tempted to speculate what Thomas Reynolds' career 
in the colony would have been had he not forsaken the 
ministry to ** serve tables." There was a secession in 
the Methodist body in 1843 in which Jacob Abbott (a 
grand old pioneer) and Thomas Reynolds took a leading 
part. These two men formed a new denomination 
called " The Australian Methodist Society." It had a 
short life, and Tliomas Reynolds returned to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist fold. When the church decided to 
receive State-aid he finally left it. It was the High 
Church austerity of Governor Robe — his disdainful reply 
to the deputation that waited upon him in relation to 
the State-aid Bill — that led Thomas Reynolds to plunge 
into political life. He thought it was high time for 
" earnest men to bestir themselves," which he very soon 
did. When Charles Simeon Hare retired from the re- 
presentation of West Torrens in the Mixed Council of 
1861, Thomas Reynolds was elected in his place. In 
1866 when a new Council had to be formed to create a 
Constitution, Thomas Reynolds again sought the suf- 
frages of West Torrens, and was elected, defeating Major 
O'Halloran. In the First Parliament he was elected 
for the District of Sturt. A little later on he was Com- 
missioner of Public Works. In 1860 he formed a 
ministry and brought in *' a bold and progressive 
policy." This Ministry held office for some time. 
After it was ousted he sat in a Cabinet forrofedVy^ <o.^^^5^ 
M. Waterhouse (1861) taking ttie i^ositiow oi'l.x^^^w^^ 
He Also held the office of Treafturei \v ^ Wwxl^x^ \ottft«^ 
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by Francis S. Dutton (1865). In 1867 and also m 1868. 
he was Treasurer in the Ayers' Ministry. In 1873 he 
was Commissioner of Crown Lands under the same 
leader. About this time the condition of the Northern 
Territory caused anxiety. In its interests the Hon. 
Thomas Reynolds visited Ceylon and other places to 
study the coolie question, and to endeavour to get 
capitalists to develop the resources of the Territory. 
He visited the Territory and found things generally in a 
bad state, and spent some time in putting them in order. 
When no longer in the Government he decided to settle 
in the Territory, and to aid in the development of its 
resources. The result was disappointment and disaster. 
The Hon. Thomas Reynolds and his wife, with other 
leading colonists started for " home " in the " Gothen- 
burg." She struck on the Barrier Reef on the evening 
of Wednesday, February 24, 1875. A storm was raging. 
The night was an awful one. There was lightning, 
thunder, and bUnding rains. There were nearly a 
hundred passengers on board beside the crew, also about 
3,000 ounces of gold. All perished with the exception 
of twenty-two. Amongst those who went down were 
Judge Wearing, Lionel J. Pelham (Judge's Associate), 
Joseph J. Whitby (Acting Crown Solicitor), and the 
Hon. T. Reynolds and his wife. When the diver went 
down after the wreck, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds were 
kneeling in their cabin in the attitude of prayer. The 
Hon. T. Reynolds was a leading worker in the temper- 
ance cause. In the young colony his energy, his readi- 
ness in debate, and his ])rogressive views, gave him 
great influence. In Parliament it is said " He ranked 
with the leading members of the House, and few, if any, 
were held in more respect. His cast of mind caused 
him, as a rule, to be in sympathy with current opinion. 
The consistency and boldness with which he maintained 
his opinions, and the fact that his political integrity 
was beyond dispute, contributed largely to his popu- 
larity. He was an able, leady, and forcible speaker; 
brilliant as a financier. His combative disposition 
and bis talent for cuUiuv:, ^^te^^rcv^c>\\v^\ivKv^^\fedh\m to 
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extremes." He was drowned in his fifty-seventh 
year. 

Sir Arthur Blyth. — The Province of South Aus- 
traUa had only been in existence some three or four 
years when Arthur Blyth, as a lad, first put foot on our 
shores. He was born in Birmingham in March, 1823. 
Shortly after the founding of the Province his parents 
decided to emigrate, and Arthur came out with them. 
In course of time he entered into business as an iron- 
monger. He was connected with the Mitcham District 
Council for some years, and was a member of the Central 
Road Board. He also took an interest in mining and 
banking enterprises. In 1855 lie was elected to the 
Legislative Council for the District of Yatala. In 1857 
he was chosen to represent the District of Gumeracha 
in the First Parliament under responsible government. 
He sat in the fourth Ministry (Hanson's) as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. He held office in ten Ministries, 
and was the leader of three. When Francis Stacker 
Dutton died in 1877, the Hon. Arthur Blyth succeeded 
him as Agent-General, a position for which he was 
eminently qualified. In 1878 he was knighted by the 
Queen. Sir Arthur died in London, December 7, 1891. 

THE FIRST PARLIAMENT. 

Many of the nation builders whom we have already 
mentioned sat in this Parliament. It was the inau- 
guration of responsible government. We now deal with 
some prominent pioneers who had no seats in the pre- 
vious Legislative Councils of the nation, but who set 
sail upon the stormy sea of politics in 1857. 

Walter Duffibld arrived about 1842. A most 
useful colonist. Was elected in 1857 to represent the 
District of Barossa in the House of Assemblv. He sat 
for several years in both Houses of Legislature. In 
1865-6 he was Treasurer of the colony. Prominent 
in the mercantile life of the commxxxvWrj. T^\^^^^- 
vember 4, 1882. 
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Dr. Charles George Evbrard arrived by the 
** Africane " in 1836. Was present when the Proclama- 
tion was read at Holdfast Bay. Sat in the First Legis- 
lative Council under the new Constitution. Died March 
30, 1876, aged eighty-two years. Father of the better 
known William Everard, who, as a youth, came out in 
the " Africane," and in after years took a prominent 
part in the social and political life of the colony. Dr. 
Everard suffered the privations common to the early 
settlers. Encamped in a hut on the shores of Holdfast 
Bay one night he had a romantic experience. The 
rain descended and the floods came. The hut was 
surrounded by water, and the worthy doctor, with his 
wife and family had to spend the night on a table. 
However, the doctor could make the best of everything. 
/ visitor to his hut, referring to the swarms of mosquitoes 
and the croaking of innumerable frogs, received the 
following reply, " Oh, these are the beauties of emigra- 
tion." Writing to his sister in England in 1837 he said : 
*• After a very long delay the site of the chief town was 
fixed, and we have been on our town land about a 
month. It certainly is admirably chosen, and must 
eventually become a very prosperous city. It is situ- 
ated upon two gentle slopes, with a river between of 
excellent water. Beautiful grassy plains surround it, 
with a sufticiencv of timber to make it look well. It is 

ft/ 

five miles from where our cottage is situated, which is 
now called Clenelg, and seven miles from the harbour, 
which is called Port Adelaide, but a canal is contem- 
plated of six miles in length, which will bring mer- 
(iliandise from the Port to thp city. I should tell you 
that the country soil and climate exceed my most san- 
guine expectations, and that I would not return to live 
in England on any account." Dr. Everard introduced 
the mulberrv tree into South Australia. He secured a 

ft 

cutting at the ('ape of Good Hope, placed it in a hollow 
walking sti(^k, and planted it as soon as he landed. 
Fortunately it grew, and became a splendid specimen of 
its kind. He also raised olives from seeds obtained at 
the Capo. 
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Henry Mildred came to the province in 1837, 
and took a prominent position in political and municipal 
life. " Councillor Mildred " was opposed to Governor 
Grey's policy, and did not hesitate in a most emphatic 
manner to say so. In lS57 he was returned for the 
District of Noarlunga. At different times during his 
long life he occupied seats in the Legislative Council or 
House of Assembly. About 1871 he retired from politi- 
cal life. He passed away at the age of 82 years. 

Sir William Milne was born near Glasgow in May, 
1822, and came to the new settlement in 1839. He 
first went into the north on a station to get experience 
in sheep farming, but subsequently became a merchant 
in the city. In 1857 he was elected to the First House 
of Assembly as the representative of Onkaparinga, and 
in 1869 he was chosen a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Sir William served in several Ministries, and intro- 
duced some valuable legislation. He was chosen to 
succeed Sir John Morphett as President of the Legisla- 
tive ("ouncil. He died April 23, 1896, aged seventy-two 
•years. iS! 

Alexander Hav was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
in 1820, and came to South Australia in 1839. Was 
engaged principally in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Was chosen in 1857 to represent the District of 
Gumeracha. He sat in both Houses for some years, 
and was (/ommissioner of Public Works in 1860. He 
assisted in passing tlu? Real Property Act, advo(;ated 
the selling of waste lands on credit as well as for cash, 
brought in a Bill to legalise marriage with a deceased 
wife's sist(^r, and for tlie construction of the overland 
telegraph line. Alexander Hay took a great interest 
in commercial, religious, and philanthropic enteq)rises. 
At one time he was President of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. Me died February 4, 1898, aged 
seventy -eight years. 

Sir Henr^ Ayeks. — ^Thia piouesei vj'^Vstv^^Xs^ x^- 
membered for valuable services letvAftte^ \.ci V>kv^ c.««v- 
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munity. JFor a great many years he occupied a unique 
position in the colony. Henry Ayers was bom at 
Portsea, England, in May, 1821. He came to South 
Austraha in 1840. When the Burra Mine was dis- 
covered he became Secretary to the South Australian 
Mining Association, a position that he occupied through 
a long life. In 1857 he was elected a member of the 
Legislative Council, and was seven times Premier of 
South Australia and sat in several Ministries. For 
twelve years he was President of the Legislative Council. 
In 1894 he was knighted by the Queen. Sir Henry 
was considered one of the safest and acutest financiers 
in South Austraha. For many years he was Chairman 
of the Savings Bank. He was the representative 
from South Australia to several intercolonial Con- 
ferences. Of him the " South Australian Register " has 
said : " Sir Henry was peculiarly fitted to represent 
the people in the Senate Hall and in the Cabinet office. 
As an administrator he showed his ready grasp of detail." 
His " culture and diplomatic training " served him 
admirably in the discharge of the work connected with 
the " occupancy of the highest positions in the State." 
No one '* presided over the deliberations of the Legis- 
lative Council with a higher conception of the require- 
ments of the office. His rule was characterised by 
ability, gravity, impartiality, and courtesy. His de- 
meanour, at the most trying times, was always worthy 
of the best traditions of his high position. He was in 
every way an able exponent of the Constitution, with 
whose history he was, in the fullest sense, famiUar. 
If Sir Henry had done nothing else besides directing the 
business of the People's Savings Bank he would have 
earned an unquestionable title to the enduring and 
grateful recollections of tens of thousands of thrifty 
families in South Australia/' When a great financial 
disaster overtook the colony in 1893. and one bank 
after another suspended payment, it was fortunate 
that Sir Henry Ayers was at the head of the Savings 
Bank. He died Jvine \\ . \^^" , uv liis seventy-seventh 
ear. 
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Benjamin Hebschel Babbage was the son of the 
celebrated inventor of the calculating machine that 
made the name of " Babbage " universal. When the 
Bullion Act was passed, to which reference has been 
made, Benjamin H. Babbage was appointed Govern- 
ment Assayer. In the first Parliament under respon- 
sible government he was elected for the District of Eln- 
counter Bay. In 1856 he was Government Geologist, 
and led a party into the interior as far as Mount Hopeless 
in search of gold. During the trip he found a large 
creek which he named MacDonnell, in honour of the 
Governor; also a fresh-water lake, to which he gave the 
name of Blanchewater in honour of Lady MacDonnell. 
He also led a party to more thoroughly examine Lake 
Torrens and the vicinity. One discovery that he made 
was of a very painful character — it was the dead body of 
W. Coulthard, an early settler who apparently had a 
passion for exploration. Near the body was found a 
tin canteen on which (in the agony of death) several 
words had been scratched. Amongst others the fol- 
lowing : — '* My tung is stiking to my mouth. . . . 

Blind (?) although feeling exce for want of water. 

My ey dazels. My tung burn. I can see no way. 

God help ." What made the tragedy more painful 

was the fact that not far from the dead body — unknown 
to the perishing man — was a water hole with a good 
supply of water. Benjamin H. Babbage died at his 
residence, St. Mary's, South-road, October 22, 1878. 

Friedrich E. H. W. Krichauff. — In the course of 
our history we have spoken of tlie thousands of German 
settlers who came to the Province of South AustraUa. 
Splendid colonists (as a rule) they have made — frugal, 
honest, independent, and industrious. Of our German 
brethren the author (from personal experience) can speak 
in the highest terms. The subject of this sketch was 
born in 1824, in the town of Schleswig. He was the 
son of a judge in the Supreme Court in Schleswig Hol- 
stein, and passed through all the cla§.%^^ cii \>wb ^<^<5i"s^ 
there, and then apprenticed \V\TU»e\l ic>\ V\v\e^ >5l^^\^ ^8*^ 
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the Botanical Gardens at the University of Kiel. Matri- 
culated in 1846 as a student of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of BerHn. Friedrich Krichauff emigrated from 
the Fatherland and came to South Australia about 
twelve years after its foundation. Purchased land in 
Bugle Ranges. Here he worked as an agriculturist for 
many years. In 1857 he was elected at the top of the 
poll as a representative for Mount Barker in the First 
Parliament. He did good service in assisting to pass 
the Real Property Act at a critical time. He also advo- 
cated a Distillation Bill, and a Bill of his own in the 
interest of Rifle Gubs. Friedrich Krichauff was a warm 
supporter of the principle of payment of members. 
Not being able to spare so much time from his agri- 
cultural pursuits, he had to resign his seat. As an 
evidence of the self-sacrifice that our fathers had to 
make in the interests of the Commonwealth we may 
say that the author of this sketch walked to Adelaide 
on the Monday (a distance of about twenty-eight miles) 
to attend the sessions of the House, and walked home 
again on the Friday. Robert R. Torrens urged Mr. 
Krichauff to become one of the first Ucensed brokers 
under the Real Property Act chiefly to enable German 
settlers to bring their land under the Act. To this he 
consented. In 1870 he was elected for the district of 
Onkaparinga, and held office as Commissioner of Public 
Works, having the honour of placing the last stone on the 
Post Office tower. For twelve years this old colonist 
represented Onkaparinga, and then resigned his seat to 
travel through Europe. As a legislator his aim was to 
support liberal land legislation, and to encourage the 
planting of forest trees. In 1875 he carried a Bill to 
make provision for the appointment of a Forest Board. 
In 1884 Friedrich Krichauff was returned for the Dis- 
trict of Victoria, and in 1887 still had the confidence of 
the electors for another term of three years. He was a 
member of the State Bank Royal Commission, and was 
also elected permanent Chairman of a most useful in- 
stitution — the Central Agricultural Bureau. Mr. 
KrichauS died Septem\)eY ^^ A^^^- 
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Hon. John Dunn. — His life is a lesson in the virtues 
of patience and perseverance. From a very lowly 
position — by virtue of hard work — ^he rose to one of 
honor and affluence. John Dunn was bom in Devon- 
shire in February, 1802. His parents were poor, con- 
sequently he received very little education. When ten 
years of age he had to go to work, receiving the miser- 
able pittance of sixpence per week. After seven years' 
apprenticeship John Dunn became manager of a flour 
mill at Bideford, Devon. His wages now were fifteen 
shillings per week. About four years after the found- 
ing of South Australia the subject of this sketch decided 
to emigrate to the new colony. He arrived in 1840, 
and took up land at Hay Valley. His was a heroic and 
determined spirit. He walked from Hay Valley to the 
primitive settlement on the banks of the Torrens, 
carrying his dairy produce. Having sold this, 
and made his purchases, he would take up his 
burden and walk many weary miles home again. 
Gradually his position improved. He erected a flour 
mill at Hay Valley, worked by the wind. This process 
was too slow and uncertain. He ordered a small steam 
engine from England, and this laid the foundation of 
his fortune. Before prosperity came he had to endure 
many hardships. John Dunn could not observe any 
** eight hours' system;" he worked from daylight to dark, 
and after dark continued his labors, aided by the light 
of a lump of grease stuck in a bit of wood. He was the 
first to grind corn in the new settlement by a systematic 
and scientific process, and built up perhaps the largest 
milling business in the Southern Hemisphere. John 
Dunn and Friedrich Krichauff were elected to represent 
the District of Mount Barker in the First Parliament in 
1857. They both walked to the city (a distance of many 
miles) to attend the sittings of the House, and walked 
back again. For several years the Hon. John Dunn had 
a seat in ParUament. He helped to pass Torrens' 
Real Property Act, and worked hard to ^et tlvb ^^'Jc^fc 
read in State schools. Speakiivg ol \vv.\xv V\kfe '^ciXiiCiv ^*^^^^* 
traUan " Register " said :— " Row w^\!l>5\ve^ cJA^^^^^^^^^^ 
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served his generation the annals of the colony abun- 
dantly testify." In the truest sense of the word hia 
was " an exemplary career." Boys and girls might 
learn valuable lessons from the life of the Hon. John 
Dunn. He *' feared God," and both in a material and 
spiritual sense " worked righteousness;" the diligent 
hand made him rich, and the wealth secured was used 
for noble purposes. He built a number of cottages at 
Mount Barker for the poor, and erected a Methodist 
Church in the town at a cost of £4,000. In various 
other ways he benefited the people among whom he lived 
and labored. He died October 13, 1894, in his ninety- 
third year. 

Note. — In biinging this chapter to a close it may be 
of interest to remark that the only surviving member of 
the First ParHament is Mr. Luther Scammell, of Unley, 
Mr. Scammell has proved himself a most worthy and 
useful colonist. 



CHAPTER XX. 



OTHER PIONEER BUILDERS. 

In our last chapter we spoke more especiaUy of the 
Crown officers of the primitive settlement, and of the 
Senators who helped to mould the destinies of the young 
and growing nation. This chapter will be devoted to 
men of a somewhat different type. The social system 
is complex. As in the erection of some large material 
fabric various trades are represented, so in nation build- 
ing representatives of the various professions and in- 
dustries have a prominent part to perform. In the 
building up of a Commonwealth these cannot be ignored. 
It is only of a few prominent pioneer workers, of whom 
posterity ought to know something, that we can speak. 

There were three brothers, representing different 
phases of social life, who ought to come under review. 
They were all men of mark, and helped to lay — broad 
and deep — the foundations upon which South Australian 
society rests to-day. Two of them were fierce anta- 
gonists to State-aid to religion, and led the van in the 
most important and severe conflict that our colony 
has witnessed. One was a caustic and robust writer, 
and the other an able and vigorous speaker. 

John Stephens was a Methodist preacher — one of 
the ablest men who ever sat in the chair of the British 
Conference. In his youth he was a Cornish miner, but 
he had mental powers of a superior order, and was 
destined by Providence to occupy a higli position in the 
ecclesiastical world, and to do a good work. When 
little more than twenty years of age he entered the 
ministry, and occupied the highest positions that the 
Church could give. His iuatitvcX^ ^^\^ ^orwefe'^^^v^^- 
History affiiim that lie was one ol '' V\v^ vc\q>^X^ xxx^^^n-^^ssss^ 
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champions of authority that the Conference could pro- 
duce." He had five able sons, and, strange to relate, 
three of them at least developed radical tendencies. 
One (Joseph Raynor Stephens) not wilhng to bow to 
Conference authority, retired from the Methodist 
ministry. He became a pohtical agitator, and " gave 
the British Government more trouble than ever he gave 
the British Conference." It is with his three brothers — 
Samuel, John, and Edward Stephens — that we have 
-specially to deal. They all came early to the new 
x5olony, and materially helped in laying its foundations 
and in raising the superstructure. 

Samuel Stephens was the first adult colonist to 
put his foot on South Australian soil. He came by the 
first vessel (the " Duke of York ") in 1836, and landed 
on Kangaroo Island. He was sent out by the South 
Australian Company as its first manager, and was the 
leading spirit at the Kangaroo Island settlement. 

Every detail in relation to the pioneers is valuable, 
and will become increasingly so as the years roll by. 
From the letters of early emigrants we get glimpses of 
the son of the Rev. John Stephens and his new sur- 
roundings. Under the guidance of these we see several 
tents and rude huts not far from the beach at Nepean 
Bay, Kangaroo Island. A number of people are moving 
about the beach, some dressed in smock-frocks and 
gaiters. A boat is being rowed from an emigrant 
vessel to the shore. Presently depth of water fails. 
The passengers are either carried by the sailors or they 
wade through the surf to the beach. They are met by 
Samuel Stephens and conducted to liis tent. Lunch is 
prepared. He takes theni to see the site on which his 
cottage is to be built. It is on a gentle slope. In the 
foreground there are native slirubs almost down to the 
water's edge, and a fine view of the ocean. There are 
several Cashmere goats, imj)orted by the South Aus- 
tralian Company, browsing tlie herbage. Some poultry 
nre husy examining the nature of the new country. 
Cattle there is none. ^Vv. ^\.e\A\^Tv^ ^w^^^\\.^ ^<^ l<a\! a 
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short walk in the bush. They come to a piece of land 
that has been cleared. It is a burial ground. Already 
there are two graves in it. How suggestive ! What a 
lesson it reads in human mortality ! How soon the 
most recent and smallest community needs a cemetery ! 
As soon as we provide homes for the living a place must 
be prepared for the dead. The party walk back to the 
beach, gathering shells and sponges. Farewell words 
are spoken. The visitors take their seats in the boat. 
Samuel Stephens goes back to his tent, while the sailors 
pull for the emigrant vessel, whose destination is Hold- 
fast Bay. After Colonel Light had pronounced against 
Kangaroo Island as a place of settlement Samuel 
Stephens and other settlers removed to the mainland. 
He imported the first horse into the new colony. One 
of the pioneers (Pastor Jacob Abbott) has left upon 
record an account of his first meeting with the horse 
and its owner. Samuel Stephens was walking down 
the North-terrace of the embryo city, leading his newly 
imported horse. A short distance away was a group of 
blackfellows. Directly they caught sight of the animal 
** their expressions of astonishment and horror were 
indescribable." The men shouted. The lubras 
screamed. The children sought refuge behind their 
parents. Gradually they became calmer, muttering : 
** Big kangaroo ! Oh, big kangaroo !" Like his 
brothers, who will come under review, he was evidently 
a man with considerable force of character. He had 
great difficulty with some of the emigrants brought out 
in the Company's service; but soon succeeded in erect- 
ing several stores and buildings. He also did useful 
work in exploring the country'- round Adelaide and the 
west coast. Alas! the noble spirited Samuel Stephens 
soon came to an untimely end. In 1840 he was on his 
way from the Murray, a party of pioneers being with 
him. He rode on in advance. When the company 
came to the foot of one of the hills between Mount 
Barker and Adelaide they found him on the road speech- 
lees. His horse had fallen with him . K^ ^\^^ ^vsviJOsN.^ 
an hour after his friends picked \v\m w\v. ^fe^^»\ss»riR^ 
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in the West-terrace Cemetery, Adelaide. Of him one of 
the pioneers left the following record : — " He was en- 
deared by the benevolence of his disposition and kind- 
ness of heart, as he was admired for his clear perception 
and sound judgment. No case of real distress or diffi- 
-culty appealed to him in vain, and his sympathy was 
always rendered doubly valuable by the sincerity with 
which it was exercised. He deUghted in benefiting all 
that he could, and if he ever thought of heaping fire on 
the head of an opponent, it was sure to be by rendering 
him a kindness." The Rev. William Longbottom 
must have cherished a regard for the memory of Samuel 
Stephens, as it was his wish to be buried by his side. 

Samuel Stephens is buried in a block of land secured 
by his brother Edward. The forces of nature are 
destroying the lettering on the tombstone. Before the 
inscription totally disappears the author would like to 
transfer it to his pages. Some of the words are already 
lost. 

" In the vault beneath this stone is deposited the 
body of the late Samuel Stephens, Esq., who departed 
this life on Saturday, January 18th, 1840, aged 31 years. 
Amongst the early friends and founders of South Aus- 
tralia his name holds a distinguished place. He was 
the first colonist who landed on its shores, holding, at 
the time, the appointment of First Colonial Manager of 
the South Australian Company. He was suddenly 
killed in the prime of life by an accident whilst return- 
ing .... to Adelaide." 

John Stephens is buried in the same vault. 

The time will come — if it has not already arrived — 
when the descendants of the pioneers will go to see the 
grave of the first adult colonist to put his foot on South 
Australian soil. The following are the directions for 
finding it : — Road No. 1 south. Path 30 west and 
path 31 east. Nos. 44-45. Situated between first and 
second road. 

John Stephens. — About 1832 a paper was pub-' 
lished in England wit\\ pTowo>3ixvc^^ \«.^vi^\ t^ewdencies. 
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It was conducted by four able young n\en, sons of dis- 
tinguished ministers. All had the literary gift, and 
were writers to the annuals. The paper took the name 
of the '* Christian Advocate.'*' A contemporary says : 
*' The paper was conducted with ability, its articles were 
exceedingly plausible, and in the absence of any counter- 
acting agency few were able to detect its fallacies." 
It became the exponent of ecclesiastical and political 
radicalism. It attacked the leading ministers of the 
Methodist Connexion, being especially severe on Dr. 
Bunting. It also " dealt with other religious bodies 
after its own mind," and had great influence. It was 
read by thousands. People looked for the " Christian 
Advocate " with an eager spirit, and there was some- 
thing wanting at the end of the week if its pages were not 
read." The editor of that paper was John Stephens, 
so named after his able father. The paper lived for 
some years, then both paper and editor disappeared 
from view. It was in connection "wdth the founding of 
South Australia that John Stephens, somewhat abruptly, 
came to the surface again. That he was known to 
Greorge Fife Angas is evident from a passage in Mr. 
Angas' published life. He says : "I went over to 
Blackfriars to see John Stephens." We next meet 
with him in connection with the publication of a book 
entitled " The Land of Promise." It was \*Titten in 
the interests of the new colonv of South Australia, and 
published in 1836. A second edition was soon called 
for and published under the title of " Tlie Rise and Pro- 
gress of South Australia." A coj)y of this edition the 
writer has been privileged to see. It consists of more 
than two hundred i)ages, and reveals considerable 
literary merit. In 1843 John Stephens is in Adelaide. 
He established the '* Adelaide Observer." Later on 
the ** Register " came into his hands. The same 
characteristics that were so marked in England were 
manifested here. He was a fighter indeed. By the 
courtesy of the present proprietors of the " Re-^^^.^^"' 
the writer has been able to glean t\i^ icJ^Lowvxv^x^esv^'^'^^'^ 
hiB colonial career. " He Vvad %Tea\. ^\«vr\sNn:v»b. ^av^^c 
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his literary buaineas, as he wielded a trenchant pen, and 
enemiee rose up all round him, some of whom sought 
redress for their imagined wrongs at the hands of the 
law. At the time of his death his name had appeared 
nine times in the Cause List of the Supreme Court as 
defendant in hbel actions." Many advertisements 
were withdrawn from liis paper. He is repi-esented ta 
having " decision of character, indomitable pluck, and 
untiring energy in an eminent degree." He was a 
staunch teetotaller. In the various actions that were 
brought against him it was his conviction that he suf- 
fered for righteousness sake. One who knew him well 
in South Australia has left on record the following : — 
" He was the unflinching and unvarying advocate of 
civil and leligioua liberty; the truthful and uncom- 
promising ex poser of every proved corruption and 
abuse." What this free State to-day owes to the 
powerful pen of John Stephens — especially in relation 
to the abolition of State-aid to religion and the strugple 
for responsible government-is beyond calculation. Hp 
died in 1850. A contemporary says : — " The victim of 
the seventy of his own discipline and labor, but not 
until he had established, on a permanent basis, the re- 
putation and success of the " Register." Business 
worries and the death of a beloved son helped to break 
him down. His body hes in the West-terrace Ceme- 
tery, Adelaide. The stone that marks his resting-place 
is wasting away. Some of the letteis are obliterated. 
The Curator of the Cemetery went to considerable 
trouble to decipher the inscription. The following is a 
copy : — 

In Memory of 

JOHN STEPHENS, 
Who died 

November 28, 1850, 
Aged 44 years. 



The memory of his worth shall never cease. 
Upright in all his ways his end was peace; 
But though smcere, aiSecWciTv».\»,Kn.i.\Ma,i, 
His Saviour'B meriteweT^^vvaoricg Vroftt. 
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John Stephens' residence was on North-terrace, 
nearly opposite where the Library now stands. His 
printing office, from which he issued the " Observer, " 
was in Hindley-street, near the site on which Beach's 
restaurant is built. 

Edward Stephens. — Of his early history we are 

lot in a position to speak. We believe that he came 

to the new colony from Hull. He and his wife ar- 

wed by the " Coromandel," about five months after 

is brother Samuel. He came to the colony as cashier 
ind accountant of the South Australian Company's • 
>ank, bringing with him a portable banking house and 

on chests. The site for the city had not yet been fixed, 
Edward Stephens and his wife had to take up their 
ode in a tent, not far from the beach, at Holdfast 
j-»ay. In public matters connected with the young 
colony Edward Stephens took a leading part. In 
searching old records in the Adelaide Public Library 
the writer has found his name in connection with a 
variety of social, political, religious, and philanthropic 
movements. He was one of the early emigrants who 
protested against the site that Colonel Light had chosen 
1 IT the city. In the pioneer press a long and vigorous 
letter of his appeared in which he affirmed that on the 
site chosen *' a great commercial city could never be 
built." He was one of the Committee who named the 
streets and squares of Adelaide; he was also a magis- 
trate, and for a short time a member of the Legislature. 
Judging from specimens of his oratory that have come 
down to us he must have been a very effective speaker. 
After David McLaren left the colony Edward Stephens 
became Manager of the Bank of South Australia. In 
addition to his work as a banker he edited a weekly 
journal, " The Adelaide Miscellany," but it did not pay. 
He lost £400 by this literary venture. During the 
troubles that overtook the colony in Governor Gawler's 
time he was of special service to the pior««t^. ^Yc^ 
January 12th, 1851, he left the coVoiv^ ow «* x\sv\i V<2>^xv%- 
}Bnd, In connection with his depaxtwT^ Wvfe e^xVort oJt 
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the " Adelaide Times " said : " No one who remembers 
the crisis of 1841-4 can deny to Mr. Stephens the posses- 
sion of tact and talent of a very superior order, or can 
hesitate to admit his perfect self-possession and far- 
sighted forbearance on that trying occasion. Not one 
banker out of ten or perhaps out of a hundred could 
have done what he then did. There was certainly no 
other person in the colony equal to it. A false step 
then would have been fatal. The colony might have 
been ruined, and the South AustraUan Banking Com- 
pany entombed in its ruins. As it was the bank was 
saved, and was brought out of the crisis without any con- 
siderable loss. No one in the colony at that time can 
forget the Sheriff's visit to the bank in Governor Grey's 
time, and the ease with which he was bowled out. Mr. 
Stephens was the only man in the colony before whom 
Governor Grey quailed, who then referred the matter in 
dispute home, only to meet with more signal and com- 
plete discomfiture. For this Mr. Stephens entitled 
himself to the best thanks of the colonists. The ques- 
tion at issue was the disposal of some £10,000 or £12,000 
of the Emigration Fund, which Captain Grey was bent 
upon misappropriating. No man, in fact, can do 
bolder things than Mr. Stephens has done, or do them 
with more complete success." The '* Register " spoke 
on another occasion in similar laudatory terms. So 
far as the author has been able to ascertain he resigned 
his position as Manager of the Bank of South Australia 
in 1855, and returned to England. In February, 1861, 
we meet with Edward Stephens in London, writing to his 
old friend, John Ridley, the inventor of the stripper. 
A number of old colonists at this time were in England, 
and Edward Stephens was arranging for a dinner and 
for a testimonial to Mr. Ridley. Amongst the old colonists 
in London were Captain Bagot, Alexander L. Elder, 
Joseph Hawdon (who brought over the first herd of 
cattle), Charles Bonney (the first Commissioner of 
Crown Lands), W. H. Maturin, James Hurtle Fisher, 
and Colonel George Gawler (the second Governor of our 
Pro vi nee ) . The dmtveY ^ a^ \\e\d , ^w^ V»cv^ Y^^^wtat ion 
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to Mr. Ridley was made at the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate- 
street, London. The testimonial to Mr. Ridley was in 
the form of a large candelabrum, made of South Aus- 
trallian gold, silver, malachite, and woods. At this 
banquet report says that Edward Stephens made " the 
most delightful speech " in answering the toast, " The 
Ladies." His speech was in praise of the wives of the 
«arly settlers in South Australia. A few days after 
this festival Edward Stephens, who had taken such a 
prominent part in connection with it, passed away. Of 
this sad circumstance John Ridley wrote : "Mr. Edward 
Stephens," one of the Vice-Chairmen at the dinner, 
** within a fortnight is gathered to his rest. May not a 
line be added to his memory ? The dinner was his idea, 
a desire to bring old colonists together, the realization 
of a long-cherished wish that there should be a gathering 
of those who looked upon South Australia as their home, 
or the foundation of their fortunes. Nor was his an 
ordinary feeling of attachment to the colony. As early 
as 1837 he proceeded there in the ** Coromandel " to 
ostablish the Bank of South Australia, which he con- 
ducted with signal ability through all its early stages, 
and continued its colonial manager till 1855, when he 
honorably retired, leaving his favorite institution a large 
and profitable concern. His promise on leaving Ade- 
laide in 1855 to continue serving South Australia has 
been more than fulfilled, his high qualifications for pub- 
lic life being pre-eminent when its interests were to be 
advocated, or its claims asserted." Edward Stephens 
represented the colony at the International Statistical 
Congress, and, had he lived, he would have done so at the 
Exhibition of 1862, to which he had been appointed a 
commissioner. John Ridley affirms that in Edward 
Stephens the colony had one of the best of its public 
men, none more happy, more proud of promoting its 
interests, in watching or recording its career, and doing 
what was practical and wise for its future welfare. 

"Pbofes.sob" Menge, — A ipioxv^et TcCvwe^^^^ef^* 
This is a name that ought not to ^«b«» \s\\.<5 ^^^^J^-sNjcpsv, 
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He was the father of South AustraUan mineralogy and 
geology. He arrived in the colony in 1836, and for a 
time resided on Kangaroo Tslnrd. Here he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of a garden. A gentleman 
who visited South Austraha in 1837, speaking of Menge, 
said : ** This great scholar (for he is eminent as a lin- 
guist as well as a mineralogist) is the completest speci- 
men of an eccentric student I ever knew. He is by 
birth a German; he lives upon tobacco smoke and pan 
dcakes. A more perfect hermit could not be. His den 
(for it cannot be termed a hut) is under ground, with 
the mound or roof just hummocked up above the level; 
on one side is his fireplace, where he may be observed, at 
daybreak and evening, frying his cakes." When the 
first emigrants moved from Kangaroo Island to the 
mainland, Menge left his ** dug out " and garden, and 
went with them. He then devoted his time and atten- 
tion to an examination of the country. He discovered 
indications of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and found 
several precious stones. He collected scores of speci- 
mens, arranged and classified them. These he deposited 
at Dr. Moorhouse's residence, North- terrace. He spoke 
highly of the mineral resources of the colony, and time 
proved the truth of his anticipations. Before coming to 
South Australia, Menge had travelled over Europe, 
Siberia, Iceland, North America, and a great part of 
Northern Asia in pursuit of his study. A person who 
knew him well wrote of him as follows : — " He has all 
the guileless innocence and merriment of a child. . ► 
He carried his contempt of gain so far as to decline to 
give lessons in Hebrew to Governor Grey and his lady 
because the Governor would not consent to his proposal 
to found a school of mining. It appears indif- 

ferent to him whether he converses in German, French, 
English, Russian, Dutch, Hebrew. All the living 

languages he has acquired in the respective countries 
which he traversed or lived in while pursuing his favorite 
hobby — mineralogy." '* Professor " Menge travelled 
as far as the Flinders' Kaiv^e, ^Tvd s^oke highly of its 
mineral wealth. It is said \\\al \\\e\\\^ c>\ >;>KVfe \^\xs»xV- 
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able man came to an end in a wretched tent on the 
Bendigo diggings, Victoria, in 1862. He died alone, 
without a friend to solace him, or to see him through the 
dark valley. 

Captain Watts, pioneer Postmaster-General, ar- 
rived in the Province in 1841, and was almost imme- 
diately appointed to the office of Postmaster-General, 
which he held for 20 years. He retired in 1861. An 
address was presented to him by the officers of the der 
partment, and a French gilt drawing-room clock, suit- 
ably inscribed. He also received the special thanks of 
the Governor and of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce. 
He died March 28th, 1873, aged 87 years. Captain 
Watts had been an officer in the British Army. The 
General Post Office was a wooden building, which stood 
on the eastern corner of King William-street and North- 
terrace, where the Bank of New South Wales now stands. 
Here Captain Watts and his family resided. 

Henry Jickling. — A pioneer barrister. He was 
Among the early emigrants. When Sir John Jeffcott 
was drowned in 1837 at the Murray mouth, Mr. JickUng 
acted as Judge. He was Master of the Supreme Court, 
and with the late Sir R. D. Hanson examined our pre- 
sent worthy Chief Justice (the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 
Way) when he was admitted to the Bar. Henry 
Jickling was a prominent figure in Adelaide in the early 
days. There is something funny about the name — 
the very sound seems to provoke a smile. The name 
was characteristic of the man. He was indeed an eccen- 
tric character, and many were the jokes manufactured 
at his expense. He wore shoes, white stockings, short 
trousers, and a peculiar cloak. In addition, he was 
very near-sighted, and had a springy walk. One of the 
early emigrants (Mr. Nathaniel Hailes) in an address 
deUvered at Kensington fifty years ago, said : " There 
is still living in the city a gentleman deeply read in the 
law, but somewhat pecuUar in his habits and manners. 
His hearing was defective and Vv\a «v^\. e.^roXi^'WiV*'^- 
The JeArned gentleman had beeiv dm\Tk% ^\»^x. C>««v«^>»- 
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Gilles' house, near St. John's Church. His own resi- 
dence was in Gilles' Arcade. Two other guests, who 
left long after him, were surprised to overtake him a 
short distance from his starting point. He was stand- 
ing opposite the stock of a sheaoak tree. Bowing 
politely and addressing the tree, he said : ** Will you 
have the kindness to tell me the way to Gilles' Arcade ? 
. . . Do oblige me." Some time after 1861 Henry 
JickUng left South Australia, and returned to the Old 
Country. 

Sir Charles Cooper. — A pioneer Judge. He was 
sent out by the Colonization Commissioners to take the 
place of Sir John Jeffcott, and arrived in 1838. For 
many years Judge Cooper was a prominent figure among 
the early settlers. In addition to the valuable services 
rendered as a judge he took an interest in the social life 
of the people. Alexander Tolmer (Commissioner of 
Police) has left on record an amusing incident in which 
Judge Cooper figured shortly after his arrival. He re- 
sided in a house near Whitmore-square, since utilised as 
the Bushman's Club. One of the rooms of the house 
was used as a court room. Joseph Stagg, a notorious 
criminal, was on his trial. William Smillie (the Advo- 
cate-General) was conducting the case on behalf of the 
Crown. Charles Mann was defending the prisoner. 
Several ladies and other spectators were present. Sud- 
denly there was a report like the crack of a pistol. 
" He's shot at !" some voices exclaimed. In a moment 
the foreman of the jury, followed by the eleven, dashed 
out of one of the French windows. The Judge, lawyers, 
and ladies went pell-mell through the other. The only 
persons left in the room, besides the prisoner, were Tolmer 
and the Governor of the gaol.* The latter held the 

• Mr. Vsliton <(3(3vornor of the Gaol in the early days) 
I'assf'd ilirougfh some exeitinu' experiences. Ho had been 

<M.rinev;t(Ml with tlie police department in England, and came 
to SoHtl: Australia shortly after its foundation. He lived in 
a hut on tlie banl<;s of the Torrens. Under his charge were 
criminals of the worst type — known in pioneer times as 
"Vandt^inonians." The gao\ con^WAod ot ^ srtvall stone build- 
Jn^. ELinl anotiier built of wood, t.\\t^ ^\\o\e ^\\\;tqwxv^^^ \i>3 ^ 
imlinfi fence. 
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prisoner, and the former kept a loaded pistol at his 
head. The general conviction was that one of the 
principal witnesses in the case — a friend of the prisoner's 
— ^had fired at the police officer. When order was 
restored it was found that the report was caused by the 
snapping of one of the beams of the floor which stood 
above a cellar. Judge Cooper had some difficult and 
peculiar cases to decide. One of these was the legality 
of the Royalty Bill, another which was known as ** The 
Cathedral Acre Case " — a block of land in Victoria- 
square claimed by the Church of England authorities 
on which to build a Cathedral. In 1856 he visited Eng- 
land. A farewell banquet was given to him by some of 
the settlers. In the Old Country he was knighted by 
the Queen. He returned to the colony, and after some 
years of service resigned his position with a pension and 
went back to England. Sir Charles died at Bath, Eng- 
land, in May, 1887. He reached an old age. Cooper's 
Creek in the North is named after him. It may be of 
interest to mention that Lady Cooper died at Bath in 
1906. She was the daughter of one of our pioneers, 
C. B. Newenham, who came out in 1837. For a time 
he was Auditor-General of the Province, and for many 
years Sheriff. 

Admiral Pullen. — A pioneer navigator. Lieut, 
PuUen came from the Old Country in the " Rapid " as 
second officer under Colonel Light. In company with 
the Colonel he spent some time in searching for a suit- 
able harbor. Lieut. Pullen was one of the discoverers 
of Port Adelaide. After the site of the city had been 
fixed, and the harbor chosen, we meet with him on the 
Murray. He took a great interest in the question as 
to whether the mouth of the Murray were navigable, 
and was the first to enter the Murray mouth from the 
sea. Lieut. Pullen surveyed Port ElUott. The 
'* Goolwa " was first called Port Pullen in honor of him. 
He returned to England, and sailed in 1849 with one of 
the "Franklin Search Expeditions." 1t^ ^<^Ni:s!?ifc ^ 
time he became an Admiral, aivd di^^m^CVv^^^^^^"^^^^^'^ 
in 1887 at an advanced age. ^ x 
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Associated with Lieut. Pullen in trying to discover 
a suitable port for the new settlement was Lieut. Fidd. 
It is probable that he was one of the first of the emigrants 
to enter the Port River. A few years later he took a 
prominent part in expeditions for punishing the blacks 
for attacks upon the settlers. He died about 1842 at 
Yankalilla, and was buried in the churchvard at or near 
Willunga. 

Db. Wyatt. — A pioneer Coroner and School Ltt- 
spector. Came to the colony by the " John Renwick " 
early in 1837. Dr. Wyatt was one of the purchasers 
at the first land sale in the embryo city. This was 
in 1837. In the same year Governor Hindmarsh ap- 
pointed him Protector of Aborigines (jnro tern) and City 
Coroner. He was present at the proclamation of Que^i 
Victoria in the front of Government Hut, and was one 
of the guests at the banquet to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of the colony. In 1851 he was appointed In- 
spector of Schools, a position that he held about thirty- 
three years. There are many fathers of the rising 
generation in South Australia to-day who (as lads attend- 
ing school) will remember the short figure and spare 
form of Dr. Wyatt, and the school holiday that followed 
one of his visits. For many years he was Chairman of 
the Adelaide Hospital. Up to the end of his life Dr. 
Wyatt was connected with various useful institutions 
that owe a debt of gratitude to him. He died in 1886, in 
his eighty-second year. 

Dr. MooRHorsE. — A pioneer Protector of the 
blacks. He was sent out from the Old Country in 1840 
to fill this position. In the early days there was a 
' Native Location." consisting of twelve huts, on the 
North Park Lands, opposite the gaol. Here the native 
children were taught to read, write, and sew. It was 
under the control of Dr. Moorhouse. He passed through 
some stirring experiences in the early times, and finally 
settled many miles north of Adelaide at Mount Re- 
markable. Here he had an estate to which he gave the 
name of "Bartigunya" — a waUve uame, we believe. 
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His body rests in a little cemetery near the quaint vil- 
lage of Melrose. On the tomb-stone the following verse 
is inscribed : — 

*' He hated falsehood's mean disguise, 
And loved the thing that's just; 

His honor, in his action lies, 

And here remains his dust." 

Ancient villagers say that the lines are characteristic of 
the man. There was no material need for him to prac- 
tice his profession, but in the interests of suffering 
humanity he did so. He undertook cases without hope 
of material reward, saying : " If I can relieve pain I am 
paid." He died in 1876 at an advanced age. 

John Banks Shepherdson. — A pioneer school- 
master — the first officially appointed to the colony. 
In company with the Rev. T. Q. Stow and William Giles 
(Manager of the South Australian Company) he came 
out in the ship " Hartley " in 1837. Speaking of his 
early experiences he said : " Adelaide had just been 
laid out, and the few people living there were located in 
tents, reed huts, wooden erections, and piese houses." 
These were so called after the man who first built them, 
Mr. Piesse. They were composed of mud and straw. 
When John B. Shepherdson arrived he tells us that 
*' serious quarrels had taken place as the result of divided 
Authority. Robert Gouger (the Colonial Secretary) 
was just returning home for the purpose of appealing to 
the Home Government for a settlement of unhappy 
differences. His tent was secured at a rental of £1 
per week." A committee was formed to facilitate 
arrangements for opening school. It was held in a 
wooden erection on the North Park Lands, opposite 
Trinity Church. The pioneer schoolmaster did not long 
continue his scholastic duties. In Governor Robe's 
time he was appointed clerk of the Mount Barker Pench 
of Magistrates. Some years after he published a very 
useful book on ** Practice of the Local Courts," dedicat- 
ing it to Governor MacDonnell. In IS^V Vvfc ^^^ '«>2^- 
pointed Stipendiary MagiBtrate ioTXo\V^'^^'^^v«v^^^^'^ 
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position that he occupied for about twenty-six years. 
In 1887 he tendered his resignation, re- 
ceiving a letter from the Attorney-General (Hon. C. (\ 
Kingston) thanking him for ** his forty years of faithful 
service." Although eighty-eight years of age only a 
few days before his death he went to the polling booth 
to record his vote. He was '* a grand old man," and 
« passed away May 24th, 1897, aged eighty-eight years. 

Robert Thomas. — A pioneer printer. He and his 
family came out in the ** Africane " in 1836. The site 
for the city was not then fixed. The family found a 
temporary resting place in a tent and rush hut at Hold- 
fast Bay. Robert Thomas was the printer and one of 
the proprietors of the " South Australian Gazette and 
Colonial Register." He had an ambition to found a 
paper in a new colony, and for the paper to run parallel 
with the life of the colony. This ambition was ful- 
filled. He was one of the deputation to receive Governor 
Hindmarsh when he landed at Holdfast Bay. Having 
brought a printing plant with him, he ** set up " and 
printed the Proclamation of the Colony. At this time 
both press and type were on the beach at Holdfast Bay. 
A rush hut was soon erected, and this did duty as a 
printing office till the site of the city was fixed. Robert 
Thomas then removed his plant to a town acre. This 
was in Hindley-street, a little to the west of Morphett- 
street. We are indebted to the wife of this worthy 
pioneer for a most graphic description of the circum- 
stances under which the foundation-stone of the colony 
was laid. He passed away in July, 1860, aged seventy - 
eight yeai's. Of him Sir George Grey has said : "He 
was a fine example of the earnest, able, energetic pioneer 
colonist; a man of great natural ability, and singular 
force of character." 

John Barton Hack. — A pioneer contractor. Be- 
fore South Australia was founded, when Robert Gouger 
was trying to give birth to our State, he wrote in his 
journal : " Mr. Barton Hack, a Quaker, called to say he 
ha8 some friends, persons oi es^Y^N^^X, ^^«^\q\5l«> to emi- 
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grate. He appears to be a highly respectable man, and 
is well connected.*' Mr. Hack came to the Province in 
1837. He was one of the Committee who named the 
streets of Adelaide. He first engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits, and then became a contractor. John Barton 
Hack worked well in helping to lay the foundations of 
our State, and suffered many reverses. He died 
October 4th, 1884. Barton-terrace, North Adelaide, 
bears his name. 

John Bailey. — Pioneer gardener and botanist. 
All the old colonists will remember *' Bailey's Garden " 
at Hackney. Though the site of the garden has been 
built upon, some of the grand old trees are still alive, and 
show signs of vigorous hfe. John Bailey was the first 
Government Botanist. He came to this State in 1838, 
and brought with him a variety of fruit and other trees. 
He helped to lay the foundations of our horticultural 
industry. Died in 1864. 

Captain Edward Charles Frome. — A pioneer 
surveyor. He was appointed to succeed Colonel Light 
as Surveyor-General, and came to the colony in com- 
pany with a number of Sappers and miners. He was. 
an energetic officer, and made great progress in sur- 
veying the Crown lands. He did useful work as an ex- 
plorer in the vicinity of Lake Torrens. See " Frome 
Expedition " in chapter on Exploration. It should be 
remembered that when the colony was in financial 
distress through Governor Gawler's lavish expenditure,. 
Captain Frome generously consented to gratuitously 
perform the duties of Colonial Engineer. This saved 
the colony many pounds as well as secured to it the 
benefit of Captain Frome's talents. He returned to 
England in 1849, and rejoined the Royal Engineers, 
rising to the rank of Colonel. He died in the Old Land 
in 1890, aged eighty-eight years. Frome- road, within 
the city bounds. Lake Frome, and the District of Frome 
are named after him. 

Henry Inman. — Pioneer poViee o^'^^x. ^^^ ^^^ 
in the English army, and came eatV^ \>o XXve wfc^ ^fcVSNsb- 
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ment. He was appointed Superintendent of Police by 
Governor Hindmarsh, and saw some active and exciting 
service. For some time a bushranger had been living 
in the scrub in the vicinity of Encounter Bay. He had 
<;ome overland from one of the other colonies and rode a 
magnificent horse, and was well armed. In return for 
rations he supplied the few settlers of Encounter Bay 
with kangaroo flesh. A plot was laid to capture him. 
He was asked to carry a letter to Adelaide to Mr. Edward 
Stephens at the Bank of South Australia. Being a good 
bushman, and well mounted, after some hesitancy he 
<5onsented. He duly arrived in Adelaide; hitched his 
horse to the bank fence, and entered the bank. Mr. 
Stephens invited him into the kitchen, and directed the 
cook to provide him with a meal. The bushranger 
entered, carrying with him his loaded double-barrelled 
gun. Presently Superintendent Inman entered. In 
the most matter-of-fact way he took up the gun to 
examine its merits. The bushranger's suspicions were 
aroused. He bolted through the door, and made a 
rush for his horse. Just as he was mounting Super- 
intendent Inman seized the bridle. The bushranger 
drew a pistol and presented it. Inman. who was a tall 
powerful young man, and liad been a Lancer in the 
British Army, seized the pistol at the lock, prevented it 
from discharging, and wrenched it out of the felon's 
hand. He was immediately captured. Later on we 
meet with Henry Inman leading an overland party, and 
severely speared in an affray with the blacks. Subse- 
quently he returned to England. The powerful young 
Lancer and pohce officer became interested in spiritual 
life and work, and entered the ministry of the K])is- 
oopalian Church. The Inmjui Hivctand hunan Valley 
hear his name. 

John Howard Ancias. — A i)i(meer pastoralist 

whose name is known throughout Australasia. He 

was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on October 5, 1823. 

Came to South Austraha in 1843 to manage his father's 

estate. In this work \\e ^^^ evv\\\\e\\tlv successful. 
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In 1854 \w again visited England, and returned to settle 
on his beautiful estate at Collingrove. For some yeai& 
he sat in the Assembly for the District of Barossa, 
and from 1887 to 1893 he had a seat in the Legislative 
('ouncil. In various ways he rendered great service to 
the province. " Few men have done more to improve 
tlie breed of farm stock or taken a greater interest in 
the progress of agriculture." His gifts to some of our 
charitable institutions have been of a munificent char- 
acter, and practically all of thcmi have benefited from his- 
generosity. He died May 1 7th, 19(^4. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



PAST AND PRESENT. 

After what we trust has been a pleasant and pro- 
fitable association, the author and the reader must part 
company. We undertook to reveal the process of 
nation building till South Australia reached her majority. 
This was on December 28th, 1857. The day was a 
memorable one. Early in the morning thousands were 
astir. A mysterious force seemed to be drawing all 
the colonists in one direction. From various points 
of the compass faces were turned towards Holdfast Bay. 
One desire had taken possession of the hearts of men, 
women, and child)*en This was to reach the spot 
where the pilgrim fathers landed, and to do so as quickly 
as possible. Some were mounted on horses, and many 
were on foot. Vehicles of all kinds had been pressed 
into service. For three hours in the morning a dense 
mass of humanity moved in obedience to one law. The 
experience was unique. What was the explanation ? 
It was the twenty-first birthday of the colony. Twenty- 
one years ago Governor Hindmarsh had been carried 
** pick-a-back " from the '* Buffalo." A few emigrants 
had preceded him. These lined the beach at Holdfast 
Bay. A move was then made to the tent of Robert 
Gouger, about a mile from the beach. Here the oaths 
of office were taken. The emigrants then gathered 
under the shade of a large ^um tree, where George 
Stevenson read the Proclamation, and Governor Hind- 
marsh laid the foundation of what would eventuallv 
prove to be a vigorous community. Yen; twenty-one 
years had passed by since these historic events. The 
colony was now " of age," and the settlers decided to do 
honor to the occasion. 
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In front of " Government Cottage," facing the place 
where Governor Hindmarsh and party landed, a large 
tent had been erected. Here Governor MacDonnell 
and his lady, with the leading public men of the com- 
munity and their wives, were expected to dine. Around 
this large pavilion were many smaller ones for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. The scene was a gay one. 
Thousands of colonists were present. Flags were flying, 
and strains of music floating on the breeze. On 
every hand hearty laughter and merry conversation 
were heard. 

There were to be athletic sports, saihng matches, 
rifle shooting, and many other attractions. At the 
banquet, in the large paviUon, Sir James Hurtle Fisher, 
first Resident Commissioner of South Australia, and 
President of the Legislative Council, was to preside. At 
the " old gum tree " a special ceremony was to take 
place. A brass plate was to be aflixed bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

'* On this spot, on the 28th of December, 1836, the 
Colony of South Australia was proclaimed and estab- 
lished as a Province by Captain John Hindmarsh, 
R.N., the Governor thereof, acting in the name and on 
behalf of His Majesty King William Fourth, in the 
presence of the chief officers of the Government and 
other colonists. On the 28th December, 1857, the 
record of the above fact was here publicly affixed by 
Sir R. G. MacDonnell, Knight, C.B., Govemor-in-Chief 
of the Province, in the presence of the assembled colo- 
nists, to commemorate the event of the colony attaining 
its twenty-first year, and to testify their feeling by a 
day of public rejoicing." 

" God Save the Queen." 

The day opened most auspiciously. The most 
admirable arrangements had been made. Alas ! how 
soon the brightest scene is clouded. How uncertain 
are all mundane events. The clouds ^^jOcvet^^. Ks^^xiN* 
noon the rain began to f a\\. B.o\vt «A.\»^x Vovvt \\» ^^'^- 
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tinned. The hotels were croi^ded. The booths were 
" fine weather erections," they offered no adequate 
protection. Thousands were drenched to the skin. 
The large pavilion, crowded with guests, was not water- 
proof. The rain came through. The guests were 
soaked, and the provisions too. The " Register " of 
the period said : ** Every delicacy of the season was upon 
the tables; but, unfortunately, the pelting of the pitiless 
storm had the effect of dashing the cup of pleasure from 
the lips of the numerous guests." 

In spite of the rain, a large number of colonists 
went to *' the old gum tree." Here, about noon, the 
brass plate was to be affixed. But Governor Mac- 
Donnell failed to put in an appearance, being detained 
bv the rain. 

The Hon. James Hurtle Fisher presided at the 
banquet. Among the guests were Governor Mac- 
Donnell and his lady. After the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, and the Royal Family had been duly honored, 
the Chairman rose to propose a toast ** Upon which he 
could (but perhaps ought not to) say a great deal. It 

was a subject " Here there was a loud report 

(it was the first boom of a Royal salute). The Chairman 
was equal to the occasion. Said he : "It was a sub- 
ject evidently worthy of a good report. It was a " 

Here there was another loud boom. James Hurtle 
Fisher could no doubt contend with the antagonistic 
voi(5es of political opponents, but he was no match for 
artillery. Amid great merriment he sat down, and 
waited "patiently for the last peal. The salute of seven- 
teen guns over he rose again. *' He thought that he 
was to have fired the great gun on that occasion, but it 
appeared there were others outside who appreciated, 
by inspiration, the toast he was about to propose. It 
was the health of their excellent and most worthy 
Governor-in-Chief, Sir Richard MacDonnell." 

The Governor now rises : " My first and most 

natural feeling, as you may suppose, would be to thank 

you for the marked kindness ^\tVv ^Vv\e,Vv you have been 
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pleased to receive my health. My predominant feel- 
ing, at present, is one of regret that the change in the 
weather should have inconvenienced so many of our 
fellow-colonists. South Australia is, however, a colony 
that has risen superior to many more trjdng circum- 
stances, and her people have ever exhibited a spirit that 
enabled them, like Mark Tapley, to be merry under the 
most adverse circumstances. Gentlemen, twenty- 
one years is not a long term in the history of a country 
or race, but it is a long portion of the life of those ^ho 
founded the colony, therefore its termination furnishes 
a fitting occasion for commemoration. . . Those 
who can look back upon the past twenty- one years can 
see its history diversified by many a difficulty, en- 
countered manfully, and overcome; by many sanguine 
hopes deferred, but eventually realised. The first 
twenty-one years represented all the struggles incident 
to a country's infancy; but now and henceforth it will 
be incumbent upon you to realise the high hopes, and 
assume the resolute bearing of vigorous manhood. . . 
Everyone may have his own way of looking at the past, 
and I have mine, which is this : That in proportion as the 
colony has grown up, and the colonists been blessed with 
free institutions, and complete control of their own 
affairs, in the same proportion has their loyalty 
strengthened, and their love and affection for their 
Sovereign become more manifest. . . When colonies 
were founded formerly it was too often to gratify 
avarice or lust of conquest; but South Australia stood 
out a singular exception to the rule on which colonies 
were founded, whether in the classic days of Greece or 
Rome, or later by Spain and other maritime countries. 
It was the result of an intelligent design, which marked 
an important epoch in colonization, and I am happy to 
be with you to commemorate the success of that experi- 
ment. Gentlemen, not an acre was surveyed when the 
design of your colony was conceived. The peculiar 
feature of that design was to make the mone^ \feR.^x^<t^ 
for the purchase of land the tiieaxv^ o1 VoXxc^^^^s^^^^s^v-^ 
grants to make that land ptodvxcV.v?^, ^^^ ^^ c.^x^^^-^v^s^ 
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lines of communicatioa between one point and another. 
That design h«is hitherto been more or less steadily 
adhered to, and I hope it will be long before you abandon 
the principle upon which your colony was founded and 
upon which it has flourished." 

After an able and appropriate speech, of which we 
have given only a part, the Governor gave " The Pros- 
perity of South Australia," and " The Health of the Hon. 
James Hurtle Fisher." This was received with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Now came the event of the day : it was the chair- 
man's speech in reply. The pavilion stood on the 
beach where Governor Hindmarsh and staff had landed 
just twenty-one years before. James Hurtle Fisher was 
present on that occasion. Could he ever forget the 
scene ? One after another the events of foundation- 
day rise before him. Said he : " The imposing spec- 
tacle we now behold cannot fail to remind many among 
us of the scene presented on this same spot now twenty- 
one years since — a scene wliich, though less grand and 
gay, yet possessed an interest and momentousness all its 
own, as containing the germ and promise of what we now 
gaze upon with such emotions of joy and gratitude. 
On that occasion how different was our appearance. 
Here we stood, fresh from the tossings of the ocean, 
surrounded with great novelties of uncertain omen, 
amid stern cares, eager questionings, and unaffected 
toils of mind and muscle. Here we stood, now looking 
back with tender, perhaps poignant thoughts, of the 
homes we had left; now looking forward, peering into the 
dark future for the homes we souglit. Here we stood, 
and under the formalities of that memorable hour, 
swore allegiance to our Sovereign, vowed fidelity to our 
common interest as an organised community, and 
looked up to the Lord and King of all nations to shield 
and bless us. . . The forms of Howard, of Light, of 
Gouger, of Stevenson stood on this p^round on that in- 
teresting day; and we may not withhold from names of 
more tender, moreproiout\d*\m\iOT\>,\\v^^'t'^^*^^'^^^^^8.r 
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and pang — all tliat we dare pay on this occasion, though 
far less than is due, it is pleasant, however, to remember 
that the inroads of mortality have not been great among 
the oldest settlers, and that vast accessions have been 
made to our numbers, including multitudes whose social 
virtues and moral worth have won the confidence and 
esteem of their precursors; and that from among our 
own playful, prattling circles, some have risen to the 
leadership of families, the activities of gainful com- 
merce, and the responsibilities of position and influence. 
We meet to celebrate the majority of our colony. As a 
child South Australia attracted more than ordinary 
notice. It could never be called feeble, or dull, or idle. 
It always had vivacity, energy, and confidence quite 
equal to its years." 

We must now leave the joyful scene which we have 
been picturing and come down to our own day. Forty- 
nine years have passed by since the festivity took place, 
the memory of which we have been reviving; and seventy 
years have gone into oblivion since the foundation of 
the colony was laid. In this year of grace 1907 let us 
look back and contrast the past with the present. 

Before the foundation of the colony South Aus- 
tralia was almost a terra incognita. Captain Flinders 
had surveyed its coast; Captain Sturt and party had 
sailed down the Murray; Captain Barker and his men 
had walked over the Adelaide plains, ascended Mount 
Lofty, and obtained a glimpse of the country; for several 
years some white sealers had been living on Kangaroo 
Island; but the real interior of South Australia was aci 
little known as the other side of the moon. It was a 
well-appointed domicile, awaiting a suitable tenant 
It was made to be inhabited by the highest type of man . 
and until the purpose of its creation was realised theru 
was something awanting and amiss. Tliere was nc 
lowing of oxen, nor bleating of sheep; ivo ^Vsvy^xsss&ssi^ 
whistle, nor milkmaid's song*, no\oTv^Vce^^^-^^^^^^|^^^^ 
rows, nor fields of waviiv^L cottv TVve ^^"^ ^^ 
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vibrated with the sound of horse's hoof, nor the rumble 
of wheels. The music of the whetted scythe no ear had 
heard. There were no roads, bridges, fences, nor 
houses surrounded witli flowers and fruit-bearing trees^ 
Save the loud, ludicrous laugh of the jackass, the howl 
of the dingo, or the war (iry of the black fellow, few 
startling noises were heard. 

The country abounded in game. Kangaroos and 
wallabies roamed about in flocks. Here and there 
families of wombats dwelt in their holes. The emu and 
her chicks sped over the plain. On the lakes were wild 
fowl, and the Murray teemed with fish. Where Ade- 
laide now stands serpents glided and kangaroos fed. 

The blackfellow held undisputed sway. His was a 
free and easy kind of life. Except the fear of sorcery, 
and an occasional tribal fight, there was little to trouble 
his soul. The day was spent in eating and drinking, 
jnaking weapons or canoes, netting wild fowl, hunting 
the kangaroo, and Kpearing fi.sh. 

We- liave H])()ken of evil traits in tlie eliaracter of the 
South Australian blacks; but he had some good (|ualities 
as well as had. In thes(^ ])ages reference hrs 1 een 
made to a few wild white men (whalers and sealeis) who 
had found their way to the South Australian coast before 
colonization took places The }\vv. (ieorge Taplin. 
who spent nuiny y(^ars among the natives in the early 
days, tells a story that he lieard. Some of the white 
savages on Kangaroo Island stole, from the mainland, 
near ('a])e .lervis, thrc(^ nativ(j women, and took them to 
the Island. When the prisoners had been detained by 
their captors a short time they began to cast about for 
means to get back to their husbands and families. At 
last th(\y found a small dinghy belonging to the seah^rs. 
It would only hold two. Two of the women had no 
ehildren, but the third had an infant at the breast, so 
the childless lubras took the dingliy and started for the 
mainland, reaching it in safety. The poor motluM- 
left behind with hor baV>e» \\\\\»t Uave ^ined sadly for her 
country and friendR; \n\\ i\o\\\\y\vi >«v^v\\\^,«jt^ <^W^\: V^v 
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some time. One clay the natives found her body on 
•the beach of the mainland, just above high water mark, 
i¥ith the baby tied on her back. She had swum Back- 
stairs Passage (about nine miles in the narrowest part, 
and infested with sharks) and then, in a state of utter 
exhaustion, crawled to the shore and died. 

In our early chapters we heard the gloomy pro- 
phecies of the " London Times " in 1834 when the 
Colonization Bill was passed. Said the editor, after 
the Bill had passed into Committee : " Let the gentle- 
men take their fling," two years will be sufficient to 
show " whether the distrust we have felt it right to 
avow," or " the anger it has occasioned " is more 
rationally founded. 

We have seen the first colonist (Samuel Stephens) 
put his foot on South Australian shore. We have 
viewed the early emigrants' tents pitched among the 
trees and rushes that skirted the shores of Holdfast 
Bay. Beds made of rushes, pork barrels and packing 
cases extemporised as tables; emigrants dragging their 
goods to the site of a city that was to be, have passed 
before ouir view. 

Where those tents sixty-nine years ago were pitched 
the large and aristocratic town of Glenelg now stands. 
A few miles inland, where the serpent glided, the kan- 
garoo fed, and the blackfellow roam^, the queenly 
city of Adelaide rears her head. Here are to be seen 
some of the finest buildings and streets that the Southern 
Hemisphere can show. Here is a system of deep 
drainage, and of water supply that is unsurpassed. 
Trams and motor cars are running in all directions. 
Through country that seventy years ago was unex- 
plored and unknown trains now rush laden with pas- 
sengers, wheat, wool, sheep, cattle, and mineral wealth. 
Around the city there is a beautiful park; outside are 
crowded suburbs. To walk down Montefiore Hill on a 
beautiful day in spring or autumn is aa itv^^^v^-^^NSss^v. 
In the foreground are flowera, ^\attX,aM\oi\^, ^wV^nSsS^^s^^ 
nestling in foliage. In tYve \>a.c\L^TOxvrA ^xe. ^^^ xgsw''^ 
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ficent hills. A visitor to Adelaide in 1907, writing to 
the " Sydney Morning Herald," said : ** In Adelaide 
one has no feeling of being cramped. There is elbow 
room for institutions, trees, grass, everything and every- 
body that is good. . When making a special study of 
its gardens, parks, and street planting that feeling of 
abundance of space impressed itself upon my mind 
more strongly than ever. Adelaide is a beautiful city^ 
and, as I entered it, a gentleman in the train said to 
me, with a wave of his hand : ' My dear sir, the finest 
city on earth, and I have travelled a good deal.' " 

Dotted over the country are towns, villages, 
gardens, and farms. It seems like a fairy tale. Ail 
has been accomplished in less than seventy-one years. 
Sixty-nine years ago the population was about five 
hundred; to-day it is more than three hundred and 
eighty-three thousand. 

In 1886 we celebrated our Jubilee. Speaking on 
that occasion Sir Henry Ayers said : '* Something must 
be said of the country we have been in possession of for 
fifty years. It may not unreasonably be demanded 
of us to state what use we have made of the talents 
committed to our care for the benefit of mankind. We 
have utilised, for pastoral purposes, many thousand 
square miles of country, on which depasture seven 
millions of sheep, three hundred thousand head of cattle, 
and one hundred and seventy thousand horses. We 
have brought under cultivation nearly three millions of 
acres. We have made it a country productive of wooi^ 
of corn, of fruit, of wine, of oil, and a land flowing with 
milk and honey. We have completed telegraphic 
communication across the continent, and thus brought 
Australia within speaking distance of all parts of the 
world. We have constructed over one thousand mile& 
of railway, and many thousand miles of macadamized 
roads. We have erected various buildings, and built 
bridges, docks, wharves, jetties, and otlier works re- 
quired for our wants. We have made ample provision 
for educating the people, mc\\id\\\^ \\\e ^^tablishment 
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and endowment of a University. We have founded 
hospitals and asylums for the insane, the sick, the in- 
curable, the bUnd, the dumb, the deaf, and the neces- 
sitous poor. . . But some captious critic may say: 
All these things are for yourselves; tell us what you have 
done for your brethren abroad ? We have fed the 
people of the outside world with breadstuflfs to the 
value of some thirty-five millions sterling. We have 
clothed them with some forty million worth of wool. 
We have sent them nearly twenty millions sterling of 
minerals and metals. Could the greatest optimist 
among the early settlers have predicted such results ?" 

As our pilgrim fathers drew near to the shores of 
South Austraha more than sixty years ago, in summer 
time, it was with mingled feelings that they viewed the 
scene. From the deck of the vessel, as it stood out in 
St. Vincent's Gulf, they could see dry -looking hills and 
apparently dry plains. The mind was clouded, and 
the soul despondent. What a revelation a few decades 
have made. 

It was in the year 1838 that our first Governor (Sir 
John Hindmarsh) left the colony. It had then been 
founded two years. We give the statistics for the years 
1838 and 1906. This will give the reader some idea of 
the progress made in sixty-eight years. Some of the 
lines include the Northern Territory : — 









1838. 


1906. 


Population 


■ • 


■ • 


6,000 . 


383,831 


Acres under Cultivation 


200 . 


3,368,708 


Horses 


• • 


• • « 


480 . 


216,346 


Cattle 


• • 


• • « 


2,600 . 


647,631 


Sheep . . 


• • 




. . 28.000 . 


6,202,330 


Revenue 


• • 


• • 1 


. £1,448 . 


£2,806,011 


Exports 


• • 




. £6,442 . 


. £11,877,266 



A little more than seventy years ago, when prepara- 
tions were being made for the founding of South Aus- 
tralia, John Stephens wrote a book upon it called th^ 
** Land of Promise." At tUal Vvtcl^ >i\v?i. ^Ovss«?s "^'^'*» 
trying to struggle into exiateivce, \\,^«je»^x«v^^^^^s^«^^ 
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but there were marvellous possibilities bound up in it. 
In the nature of things John Stephens could only 
speculate; to what a marvellous extent his speculations 
have been fulfilled. It is now a " Land of Canaan " 
such as no Canaanite or Jew ever looked upon. It is 
indeed a land flowing with wheat, wool, and fruit, as 
well as with milk and honey. Here fruits of almost 
all kinds grow to perfection. The visitor to South 
Australia should try to be present at our Horticultural 
and Agricultural Shows. He should travel by rail 
through our Northern Areas at harvest time and see the 
vast stacks of wheat awaiting carriage at the various 
railway stations. The following are a few items of 
production for the season embracing part of 1905 and 
1906:— 



Wheat 


20,143,798 bushels- 


Hay 


435,546 tons. 


Apples 


405,223 cases. 


Honey 


1,193,421 lbs. 


Wine 


2,845,853 galls. 


Butter 


8,226,805 lbs. 


Cheese 


1,174,867 lbs. 



In 1906 there was held in Adelaide the record wool 
sale of the world. 

From statistics courteously suppUed by the Go- 
vernment Statist the following items have been taken : 
Value of wheat exported in 1906 . . . . £2,012,915 

Value of fruit (fresh and dried) . . . . 115,077 

Value of meat (fresh, frozen, and preserved) 155,436 

In reading these results the reader must bear in 
mind that the countrv'' which produced them is but 
seventy years of age. 

In our chapter on " Some Useful Legislation/' we 
saw Captain Bromley, our first schoolmaster, gathering 
the children of the pioneers together for instruction. 
This was on Kangaroo Island, under the shade of a large 
tree. To -day we have 1,420 teachers, schools dotted 
sIJ over the State, and in 1905 t\\^ (^on^\w\>cv^wV '$.^^xv\. 
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£149,1B3 on primary education; £2,058 on secontlaiy 
<^flucation; and £9,094 on school buildings, making a 
total of £160,335 spent in one year on education. ji 

The natives have not been forgotten. During the 
last seventy years several mission stations have been 
established. One of the most successful has been the 
mission at Point MacLeay. For many years it was 
under the able superintendence of the Rev. George Taplin, 
who deserves honorable mention in South Australian 
history. Visitors to the colony should try to see this 
station, situated in (me of the most interesting parts of 
South Australia. They would sail over the historic 
sheet of water through which the boat of a white man 
(C/aptain Sturt) glided for the first time since creation 
seventy-six years ago. Missionary work among the 
aborigines has been much retarded by the lecherous con- 
duct of some whites. 

In the chapter on " The Rise of Ec(OesiasticaJ 
Organizations " we saw a few men and women, in 1836. 
going to the rush hut of the principal surveyor at Hold- 
fast Bay (probably (George S. Kingston's). Here a 
service in connection with the Anglican Church was 
held. The congregation consisted of twenty-five 
])ersons. They took their seats with them, and the 
signal for assembling was the firing of a gun. A little 
later (m we saw a few Methodists meeting in a hut, on 
the banks of the Torrens, to form a church. Fifteen 
gave in their names as members. Tlien the pioneer 
Congregational minister (the Rev. Thomas Q. Stow) 
came upon the scene, holding service in a tent, with 
(fovernor Hindmarsh sitting before him on a box. A 
little later we saw a few members of the Roman Catholic 
riiurch meeting in the house of Mr. Phillif^s, East- 
terrace, to take steps to establish a mission. We 
listened to the debates in the pi(meer Legislative Council 
dealing with the question of State-aid to religion. Said 
Robert R. Torrens (afterwards Sir Rob<iYt,xw?wJvi^x \«^ 
Cambridge in the House oi eoT\\mom^ *. '"'• ^^ V^'^^ 
religious instruction went voVwwtaryvwcv vj^^ ^\«x^^k^ 



j, . . . The burden of supporting public woraMp iSlT 
upon a few.'" Said another pioneer Senator : " He 
believed the people had not the means to build churchet' 
or to maintain ministera." Ah ! TheBe were the dayc 
an the faith of some of the pioneers was weak — wher. 
y Dould not shake off their old world ideas. In ai; 
■julesi al sense what do we see after the lapse of 

ihree years and ten 'i A perfect network of 

"l ,.irough the State of South Australia, in the 

1 I veil as in the suburbs. In theae chureheR 
of men minister without receiving one penny 
State. In an ecclesiastical as well as in a 
mse " tlie little one has become a thousand, 
nail one a strong nation." 

following jKtom will bring the " past and the 

■ividly before the mind of the reader. It is 

■ e and to experience, and is one of the best 

li Austrahan muse that the author has seen. 

leader will turn to the first i-haptei- 

of ims book he will see a picture "Along tbe- 

HniTfty." It represents Moorunde, where the heroic 

Edwaid John Eyre, in the early days, was located ?^ 

Protector of the Aborigines. 

Al/ING THE MURRAY. 

Broad, and fair, and free old Uurrar> 

Rolling ever on hie way. 
Calling to the mist and starllKbt, 
SliiKlnK LhrouKta the shade ajid BunllKht. 
'.'hrausti ttui years unchanged, unending 

Mirrors night and day. 
Long afco the bright flrcH leaping 

(m Its reeded margin wide 
Saw the poor, rude natives gather 
Hound the oheertul blaze tojretlier. 
And llieir weird and mournful cliantlng 

Mingled with his tide. 

In the pant, forgotten ages. 
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Ihrilled the vast, unbroken scrubland 

With his wondrous song. 
Now the wliite man's foot has echoed 

Where the swan and wildfowl rest, 
Startled from its sleep the scrubland, 
Scared the curlew in the grassland, 
Driven out the timid emu 

From its sheltorrd nest. 

Ruthless hands have stripped the? forest, 

Hunted, from their lowly lair, 

i\ll its dwellors, strange and harmless, 

. T^eft the grc-y flats grey and rharmloss, 

lieft the plains less fair. 
HuthlosH ti'ot ha^•e crushed the lllios 

By the sheltf red billabong. 
iJown the shady river reaches 
With their cool and pebbled beaches 
Comes the "hallo!" of the woodman 

And his e(;hoing song. 

All the simple life has vanished; 

All the old, strange scenes are fled; 
With the uiorninriT, fresh and early. 
Comes no "cooee!" from the wurlie 
Bringing back the dusky huntsmen 

Through the sunrise red. 
Only by some lonely shallow, 

Shadow -haunted, ripple-stirred, 
Still may be tne waning traces. 
Mouldering hut, or grass-grown placps. 
Records of a liunted people 

Gravon without a word. 

t 
On old Murray shower and sunshine, 

Mist and shadows cross and sway. 
All the old. strange life has vanished, 
Only he by time untarnished. 
Through the years unchanged, unending. 

Mirrors night and day. 

—Lillian Miller. 

The future of South Australia is beyond our ken. 
For better or worse, for richer or for poorer she haa 
become part of a great Commonwealth. The federation 
of the colonies is now an accomplished fact. Our 
destiny is now more especially bo\xiA\3:^ m^Ocv^X. ^^ O^^^ 
colonieB. We are a united "^eo^e*, ^^vt ^««*X<3«v 
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among the nations of the earth will be decided not so 
much by our material resources as by the position we 
take up in relation to the Power in the universe that 
makes for righteousness. Said Governor Hindmarstt, 
when leaving the colony : " If the colonists do them- 
selves justice, if they respect the laws, and attend to 
THE ORDINANCES OF RELIGION, if they continue the habits 
of temperance and industry which have so happily 
prevailed, South Austraha must realise the most ardent 
wishes of its friends, and acquire in a few years a rank 
among the Provinces of the British Empire without 
example in Colonial history." Not only did our first 
Governor lay the political foundation stone of the colony, 
but in the wise words just quoted he laid down the 
principles on which all national greatness is based. 
Said our late beloved Queen Victoria to Lord Tennyson, 
then our Governor : " If only my people will love God 
aU will be weU." 



"The Charter's read; the rites are o'er; 
The trumpet's blare and cannon's roar 
Are silent, and the flagrs are furled: 
But so not ends the task to build 
Into the fabric of the world 

The substance of our hopes fulfilled — 
To work as those who grreatly have divined 
The lordship of a continent assigned 
As God's own gift, for service to mankind." 

— J. Brunton Stephens. 
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